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“Grand Rapids” 
SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 


Is designed to meet the particular needs of every 
department in the schoolroom, and the individual 
requirements of the instructor. This is only one of 
the many advantages in purchasing 


Grand Rapids Hand Screw Make 


Explain in detail the Standard Equipment for each 


Our 1915 Catalog oo room. You should have these text-books and our 


plan for your room before making your final decision, 


Catalog No. 1014 Contains complete information on 
Manual Training 
Mechanical Drawing 


Art Room Equipment 


Catalog No. 1114 Contains complete information on 


Domestic Science and , 
Sewing Room Equipment Fes 


Suggestive layouts—-Standard sizes—New designs. 
64 pages of text matter and cuts. 


Catalog No. 1214 Contains complete information on 


Laboratory Furnishings 


100 PAGES—COVERING ALL DEPARTMENTS 


Send us your plans—we will make your 
layout and estimate of cost without charge 


Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co. 


No. Front Avenue ‘Quality Always”’ Grand Rapids, Mich. 





The Difference Between 
Cost and Price 


There ought to be full value delivered for every purchase 
price paid. But even that does not always constitute 
a good purchase. 

The real cost of a thing is not what you pay to get it, 
but what you pay to get use out of it. That is why 
you will find it economical to let us send you our 
booklet on 


Natural Slate 
Blackboards 


How to Judge Them, How to Install 
Them, How to Specify Them 

This puts you to no obligation and is sure to yield you 
valuable information. 

It is a good guide in spending your blackboard appro- 
priation so that it wins the approval of your own sense 
of values, of your colleagues, of your taxpayers, your 
educators and your health authorities. 


Just drop us a line before you drop this subject. This 
puts you to no obligation. 


Penna. Structural Slate Go. 
Worth Bidg., Easton, Pa. 


YOU STATE AND COUNTY 
SUPERINTENDENTS OF SCHOOLS--- 


remember that the rural school drinking problem is just as serious as 
the city problem. 


Here’s the solution to your problem and we ask only for the privilege 
of sending catalogs for your inspection. 


—_— WRITE TODAY TO —— 


RUNDLE-SPENCE MFG. CO. 
S7 Second Street Milwaukee, Wis. 





Blackboard 
ARE 


Clean—Smooth—Black—Strong—Best 


Our Blackboard Booklet will tell you more about it. 
A postal card brings it to you. 


THE “KEENAN” KIND 


Ventilated Urinals for Schools 
and Colleges our Specialty. 
Complete with all brass hard- 
ware for installing. 


KEENAN STRUCTURAL SLATE CO., Inc. 
Suite A, ist Nat’! Bank Bidg. BANGOR, PENNA. 
Catalog “B” shows more types. Send for it. 
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@ Do you realize that your children spend ap- 
proximately two and one-half entire weeks— 
seventeen whole days—four hundred hours 


transporting to and from school during one 
school year? 


@ Do you realize what an evil effect a ride of 
this duration in a cold, drafty, damp, musty 
‘“‘hack’”’ has on the mental capacity and physical 
welfare of your children? 


Q Then why not thoroly convince yourself now, 
while there’s time, that successful school con- 
solidations are assured by 


"THE WAYNE SCHOOL CARS 


The STANDARD 


LITERATURE ON REQUEST 
Universally Sold by the Leading School Supply Houses 


THE WAYNE WORKS, RICHMOND, IND., U.S. A. 
We Solicit Reliable Representation 





The following is a reliable list of Teachers’ Agencies to whom superintendents of schools 
and school board members may apply at any time for the filling of any position. 


s 9 
The Fisk Teachers’ Agency 
SUITE 814-823, 28 EAST JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 
a. 40,000 Positions Filled 32nd Year 


mgteyes should come to the Fisk Teachers’ Agency: 

BEC Us it has the largest membership of high grade men and women. 

BECAUSE its endeavor is to find for each position not merely some fairly suitable candidate, 
but the fittest candidate available. The employer wants to find the best person with the least 
trouble in his search. This Agency secks primarily to satisfy the employer rather 
than find a place for an unemployed candidate. 


ADAMS SCHOOL and OFFICE BUREAU 


364 Peoples Gas Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 
We can y school boards and superintendents of schools with a complete line of teachers 
from arten to College. Requests meet prompt attention. 


J. PORTER ABAMS, Manager 


SUPERINTENDENTS and SCHOOL BOARDS 


in Wash., Cal., Tex., La., Fla., Va., N. J., N. B. Can., and in about 
TWENTY other states accepted our candidates in 1914. 


“Let’s get in touch’”’ in 1915 
CONTINENTAL TEACHERS AGENCY (inc.), Bowling Green, Ky. 


RELIABLE TEACHERS’ ‘AGENCY 
414 COLCORD BLDG., OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 
We are féady to fill unexpected vacancies. School officials, wire or write us your needs. 


G. M. CHAFFEE, Mgr., and MRS. MARY D. COUCH. 





NORTHWEST TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


T. B. Hanna,“A.M., Manager.) North Yakima, Washington, and Portland, Oregon, after Feb. Ist 





Specialists Department 


All Manual, Industrial, Scientific, and 
Cultural Arts. A splendid enrollment 


of Specialists. Full records presented. 
TEACHERS’ 


a A) pate 


1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING, CHICAGO 
12 Roberts Street, 


NORTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, FARGO, N. D. 


The demand for good teachers at good wages in all schools is constant in this northwest. You 
will like to téach here. Now is the time to enroll. Write us 
today for blanks and literature. 


W. L. STOCKWELL, President. MRS. MATTIE M. DAVIS, Manager. 
State Supt. 1903-11 14 years Co. Supt. Cass Co 


THE PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY (2ocrrronS'srs' 


Offers Expert Service. Positions in Secondary Schools and Colleges. 
Save Time, Expense and Anxiety by Forethought and Diligence. Register Now. 
Director, JAMES LEE LOVE, formerly of Harvard Faculty. 


Southern Teachers’ Agency 


W. H. JONES, Mer. Columbia, S. C. 











120 Tremont Street 





353 Fifth Ave. 
NEW YORK 


SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENC 
Oldest and best known in U.S. Est. 1855. 


CHAS. W. MULFORD, Proprietor. 
ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 81 Chapel Street 


PROVIDES SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES WITH COMPETENT TEAC HERS. 
ASSISTS TEACHERS IN SECURING POSITIONS. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Pres. ann Treas, VINCENT B. FISK, Seo’yY ano Mer. 


THE OLD METHOD 


Selecting the Best Teacher 
From a Chance Lot. 


THE NEW METHOD 


The Superintendent writes 
or wires for definite informa- 
tion and gets just the teacher 
he requires thru 


THE BUSINESS MEN'S CLEARING HOUSE 


DENVER, COLORADO THS OLD METHOD THE NEW METHOD 











The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
NO. 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


RECEIVES calls at all seasons for college and normal graduates, specialists, and 
other teachers in colleges, public and private schools, in all parts of the country. 


WM. O. PRATT, Manager 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency 
633 Wabash Ave., Chicago, II. 
—— Established 27 Years ——— 


THE OLD RELIABLE 


Advises parents about schools. 


Manual Training 
Household Economics 
ommercial Branches 
Physical Education 
School Supervisors 


HEADQUARTERS 
For TEACHERS of 


is valuable in proportion to its 
influence. If it merely hears 


AW AGENCYW If i merely he 
is somet : t i 
of vacancies and tel FE AA FE™ asked to recommend a tencher 
RECOM MEN Ds 


and recommends you 
that is more. Ours 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Superintendents, Principals and Boards of Education 


Write us when you are in need of ae 
a teacher for any Department of Lo 
School Work. In case of emer- 
gency, wire us your needs at our 


Re 


expense. Prompt and efficient Oat dalia/ TEA CHERS' 


service. Wm. Ruffer, Manager. ACENCY. let Sa a ce 
The Largest Teachers’ Agency in the Rocky Mountain Region 


The best way to secure a thoroughly competent Superintendent or Teacher, is to write 
Superintendent H. E. KRATZ, Manager of 


SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 


21 E£. Van Buren St., CHICAGO 
His services cost Boards of Education nothing. He has a splendid list of Superintendents 
and Teachers from which to select. 


The PARKER Specialist Teachers’ Agency Wisconsin 
Manual and Industrial Subjects; The Arts and Crafts; Physical, Commercial, 
and Agricultural Branches; Nurses, Librarians, etc. A national Agency con- 
ducted upon the highest professional basis; incorporated under the laws of, 
and operating under bonds to, the State of Wisconsin. Personally managed 
by Willard N. Parker, formerly Assistant State Superintendent of Wisconsin. 





Manual Training 
Domestic Economy 
Drawing 
Commercial 
Agricultural 


When wanting a teacher of an industrial sub- 
ject employ an industrial teachers’ agency. 
We supply industrial teachers exclusively. 


Wyatt Industrial Teachers’ Agency 


E. M. Wyatt, Mgr. 631 Harvard St., HOUSTON, TEX. 


Motto: "The Right Teacher 
in the Right Place.” 
R. A. CLAYTON, nn Birmingham, Alabama 


THE THURSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Anna M. Thurston, Mgr. 623 Wabash Ave., Chicago E. R. Nichols, Ass’t Mgr. 
The * TEA G H E R :) EXC HAN 6 3 Recommends TEACHERS, TUTORS and SCHOOLS 


THE B. F. CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Chicago, 413 Steinway Hall Lincoln, Neb., 1st Nat. Bank Bldg. Spokane, Wash., Chamber Commerce Bldg. 
Vacancies from the University to the grades. 25th Yoar 


Dewberry School Agency 


Twenty-two years’ experience. 





OF BOSTON, 120 Boylston Street 


Also recommend Athletic Coaches who can teach 
academic subjects. The University of Wisconsin 
took eight of our men. More than a third of the 
State Universities selected our candidates. 


The Spestantete” Educational Bureau 


BERT A. GRANT, MGa 
WeesTer GROVES. ST. Louis, MO. 


MANUAL TRAINING 
AeA SUE Ct (uy 
EXCLUSIVELY COMMERCIAL BRAACHES 
TEACHERS OF at TRAIAING 

HLETICS 





AN INVITATION 


Commercial Exhibits Department 
Music Hall, February 23 to 27,1915 


When you, Mr. Superintendent of Schools, Mr. School 
Board Member, Mr. Normal School President and all other 
executive school officials, reach the Cincinnati Convention 
of the Department of Superintendence of the National 
Education Association, remember a carefully planned 
Commercial Exhibit awaits your inspection. 

You are cordially invited to bring with you questions and 
problems for the solution of manufacturers, who, with 
goods and samples will await your inspection. The slogan 
of the exhibit is “service to the school man” and we will 
be ready to serve you. 


It is most fortunate, indeed, that arrangements have been 
completed whereby the exhibits will be housed in the 


same building with the principal meetings of the Depart- 
ment. This means no inconvenience to you in preparing 
to visit the exhibit. oa 


It is urged that every visitor set aside a specific time for 
the inspection of the commercial exhibits. .-The educa- 
tional value alone, of a well organized exhibit from the 
visitors’ point of view speaks entirely for itself. 


Awaiting your inspection at Cincinnati, we remain, 
N. E. A. Commercial Exhibits Department. 
C. E. HoyT, Manager. 


- Weare particularly anxious that every manufacturer and 
To the School Trade: dealer in modern, school equipment shall have an oppor- 
tunity to profit-by the splendid accommodations, that, haveybeen, secured. If we have. averlooked 
you in circularizing, or if you have neglected to make. reservation, ‘write or wire us! itathediately 


> 


while there is still) space to be had. Address Department of Commercial Exhibits, Lewis 
Institute, Chicago, Il. : 
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School SeandSournal 


MR. FRANK BRUCE) 


IN HIS 
Annual Review of the School Field 
STATES 


“That Movable Furniture Has Made Progress 
Cannot Be Denied.” 


We Appreciate Those of Mr. Bruce’s Interests Which Cause a 
Negative Statement of This Nature. 
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Our Position Permits Us To Be Positive 


And to this effect we state that 


Movable School Furniture 


Increased at a proportionate rate 


10 TIMES GREATER 


Than the sale of any other type. 
This Means It Has Been Accepted as 


STANDARD EQUIPMENT 
INVESTIGATE 
Moulthrop-Movable 
Chair-Desk 


Langslow-Fowler Company 
Rochester, New York 


OEP oe 








THE KING IS DEAD 


An abstract idea, materialized into actual being in response to 
universal demand is irresistible. The present becomes the past. 
Custom, practice of today, give place to a further advance in natural 
evolution. Birth fills the vacancy of death. New vigor is accumu- 
lated through the friction of elements. It means war—always— 
between the old and the new, for we of today cannot accept as final 
a judgment of yesterday. The child of tomorrow must necessarily 
receive his education under conditions very different from those in 
effect a generation or two earlier. 


LONG LIVE THE KING 


Curricula of today are different from those of a century ago. They embrace, and 
enjoy, a greater range of freedom, with broader objectives, than those of the past. No 
chain can be stronger than its weakest link. The desk is the link between the child 
and co-ordinated efforts towards his education. The old type screwed-down desk has 
a binding, cramping effect upon present educational practice and activity. Itacts asa 
physical limitation, an immovable barrier against the realization of the fullest values 
from an efficient and flexible academic program. 


“Demand” invariably regulates “supply” is an economic axiom. We as manu- 
facturers are a medium. As “Demand” decrees we conform; in design, construction, 
quantity. Weare an instrument. We materialize, embody, an idea in response to 
“Demand.” We meet a call for wider service. Our product MUST conform to YOUR 
standards and requirements, as it is your conditions, your service we strive to and 
must satisfy. 


To this end we have been pioneers in a new field and our policy shall continue to 
be our best effort to most perfectly satisfy an ever increasing and broader “Demand’”’ 
for efficient and flexible SERVICE. 


We invite your inspection and criticism at the 


CONVENTION 


“the Moulthrop Movable tine” 





Langslow, Fowler Company 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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a Announcement 





& 


a 


ESTEEMED FRIENDS: | 
” Weare pleased to announce to the trade and our 





* customers for School Desks and Opera Chairs that 
i our future policy will be to deal direct with our 
patrons. We have established a new and special 
i _. department for this purpose, which, together with our 
enlarged plant, will enable us to handle your inquiries 
\ - and orders to the best .advantage. | 2 
f These increased and improved facilities we gladly 
\ place at your com- s 
, mand; and in doing q 
so, we now feel in F 
position to serve our ‘ 
trade in a manner to 5 
meet their full appro- 7 
val and to our mutual $ 
benefit. 4 


Expressing our ap- 

preciation for the loy- 

JM wien'Gharor Swe Al SUPPort extended —_ "Hm Copley Stoner 
in the past, and solic- 

iting a continuance of your valued patronage, we remain 





Very truly yours, 


The Theodore! Kundtz Gompany 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Gold Medal Crayons 


For Every Use 


KINDERGARTEN CRAYON 
Large Hexagonal Sticks. 


LECTURERS’ CHALKS 
White and Colored Square Sticks. 














‘“‘DUREL” PRESSED CRAYON 


Free from gloss. 


“CRAYOLA” 
For General Use 
Twenty-four colors. Various sizes. 


BLACKBOARD CRAYONS, WHITE ] | 
AND COLORS, ETC., ETC. 


Send for samples and Catalog 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
New York 


| 
) SPIRAL SLIDE FIRE: 
“" ESCAPE 


Conceded by 
leading School 
Boards, Archi- 
tects and Fire 
Chiefs to be the 
best in the world. 
All step-escapes 
are necessarily 
dangerous. One 
falls, another 
stumbles over the 
fallen, and an- 
other, breaking 
limbs and crush- 
ing out lives in 
the mad rush 
from smoke and 
flame. 


In the Kirker- 
Bender there is 
no stumbling, no 
falling, every- 
body slides to 
safety. 













































81-83 Fulton St., 


\ 






: 


Especially suited 
to women and child- 
ren. 


Illustrated 
booklet free. 
Write today; 
) your letter may 
* gave a life. 





Covered with 8 Patents. 


DOW FIRE ESCAPE WORKS 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


hr 
NING 
LUMBER“ 
LOWEST PRICES 
LUMBER CARD FALE 


INDUSTRIAL 
.\ EDUCATION COMPANY 
CLapPEVERY THING FOR SHOP & KITCHEN” 
- pee INDIANA 


~ MANY VARIETIES 


Before you buy Desks, Globes, Charts or 
Supplies, write for catalog to 


L. A. MURRAY & CO., Kilbourn, Wis. 












































FRANK M. BRUCE, Publisher 


Vol. 50 


The Adoption of the Gary Plan at Swarthmore. B. Holmes 
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Schoolroom Humor 


Entered as Second Class Mail Matter in the Post Office at Milwaukee, 


on school administration, superintendence, school architecture and sani- 
tation, and related topics are solicited. Unavailable material will be 
promptly returned. Contributions should be mailed to Milwaukee, direct, 
and should be accompanied by stamps. O 
all cases contain name and address of writer (not necessarily for publica- 
tion) as evidence of good faith. 


eign, $2.00. Single Copies, 15 cents. i 
subscribers prefer to have the journal continued at the expiration so that 
their files may not be broken. 
every wrapper as a reminder of the renewal. 
must reach our Milwaukee office at least fifteen days before date of expira- 
tion with full balance paid to date. 
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Copyright, 1914, by Bruce Publishing Co. Title Reyistered as 
Trade Mark in United States Patent Office 








Wis., under Act of Congress of March 3, 1879. 


EDITORIAL MATERIAL—Manuscripts and photographs bearing 


Open letters to the editor must in 


Canada, $1.85. For- 


SUBSCRIPTIONS—Price, $1.50 pas year. 
e find that a large majority of our 


The month of expiration is stamped on 
Notice of discontinuance 





/ IF ITS A 


DE PREE 


Formaldehyde 
Fumigator 


you know its 


EFFICIENT, 

CONVENIENT, 
ECONOMICAL. 

Write us for trial 
proposition. 


The De Pree 
Chemical Co. 


902 Chamber of Commerce 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Sweeping Compound 


PAPER TOWELS LIQUID SOAP 


DRINKING FOUNTAINS 
DISINFECTANTS—CLEANING PREPARATIONS 


American Sanitary Products Co., Inc. 
St. Paul Detroit Windsor, Ont. 































MERIT 


HAS SOLD 


3,000,000 
‘“*Tannewitz” 
Sanitary 
Inkwells 


in the past six years 


Do You Believe in Merit ? 


If so, be sure you 
get this inkwell 
for both old and 
new school desks 


Look for the name, in script, on 


each inkwell. 





GRAND RaPips, Mic#. 
Patentees and Exclusive Manufacturers 


SCHOOL BOARD 


LIBRARY 





Vacuum Cleaning of Schoolhouses by 
Thos. D. Perry. ‘The first report on an au- 
thentic test made by a Board of Education. 
Price, 15 cents. 


The Oakland School Building ingpiey by 
Charles H. Cheney, Architect. hy Oak 
land, Cal., favors the one story fire-proof 
building. Price, 15 cents. 


Selecting a School Architect by Wilfred W 
Beach, A.1.A. A suggestive discussion of 
selecting architects and plans for school- 
houses. Price, 5 cents. 


The Lighting and Ventilation of Schools 
»y W. L. Nida. An experiment in Top- 
Lighting of Classrooms at River Forest, 
Ill. Price, 10 cents. 


Standardization of School Accounting and 
School Statistics by Hon. Henry R. M. 
Cook. Price, 10 cents. 


Schooi Accounting by Hon. J. A. Allen. 
Contains a description and forms for the 
complete accounting system of a small 
city. Price, 10 cents. 


Fire Danger in Schoolhouses by May Ayres 
and Frank Irving Cooper. A discussion of 
structural means of preventing gchool con- 
flagrations. Price, 15 cents. 


Grade School Buildings by Wm. C. Bruce 
Contains plans and illustrations of the 
most typical grade school buildings from 
two rooms to forty rooms. 256 pages. 
Price, $3.50. 


High School Buildings by Wm. C. Bruce 
This book contains over two hundred 
plans and illustrations of high schools 
which have been erected in all parts of 


the country during the past few years. 
Actual size, 8 x 11. 200 pages. rice, 
$2.50. 

Address 


Bruce Publishing Co. 
129 Michigan Street, 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 




























A Course Which Sets a 
New Standard 


Deep-Rooted 





Practical Pedagogy 
THE RATIONAL METHOD IN READING 


By EDWARD G. WARD 


Robinson-Breasted-Beard 
























The two volumes which make up the Outlines of 
European History have been prepared to meet the need 
expressed in the Report of the Committee of Five urging a 
two-year course in general history for high schools. In 
placing emphasis throughout on the conditions and institu- 
tions most essential to an understanding of subsequent 
history, rather than on unrelated events, these books are 
in full accord with the new spirit in the teaching of history. 
Moreover, the authors’ reputation for sound scholarship is 
international and a guaranty of the entire fitness of these 
texts for class use. 

























In competition with many other methods the 
Rational Method in Reading holds its own and is 


continually winning new adoptions. 


Grounded on thoroughly scientific principles, the 
Rational Method is perfectly adapted to doits work. The 
word, sentence and phonetic methods are combined, each 


in its proper relation. Part I. By James Harvey Robinson, Columbia 


University; and James Henry Breasted, the University of 
Chicago, covers Oriental, classical, and mediaeval history 
to the beginning of the eighteenth century, and includes 
a wealth of original illustrative material—notably several 
“‘pen etchings’’—of immense value to a proper understand- 


The plan of work outlined in the manual is definite 
and systematic and can be successfully used in graded 
and ungraded schools. 


Important Places Using This Series Among Recent Adoptions 


Greater New York | Decatur, Il. Scranton, Pa. ing of the text. 730 pages, illustrated, $1.50. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Springfield, Ill. pan ae. ; 
Valent s. East Orange NJ. Virginia, Minn. Part II. By James Harvey Robinson and Charles A. 
ea ¥- eaveeend, Sato Gasve, ore Beard, Columbia University, covers European history from 
’ . o ’ oO ’ . . . ° ‘ 
Pittston. a. Canton, Ohio Glens Pets, N. Ye the eighteenth century to the present time, with emphasis 
, Pa. ucyrus, o a. we 5 2 : 
Ou City, Pa. E. St. Leeie. tt. Whitehall. N. y. on oe aggre no and em mg — 2 ee 
t. uis, Mo. arlotte, N. C. ckson City, Pa. - signincance. es, 1 Tr ‘ 
Kansas City, Mo. Norristown, Pa. Fulton, N. ¥ present-day sig pages, illustrated, $1.50 


This series consists of a primer, five readers and a manual of instruction for teachers 
There are also phonetic drill cards and sight word drill cards. 


Wig | GINN AND COMPANY 


‘ 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY | [Soa 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO ATLANTA DALLAS 


Boston New York Chicago London 
Atlanta Dallas Columbus San Francisco 





IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 


Walsh Suzzalio Arithmetics. 

A SERIES remarkable for the skill with which it provides for the mast- 
ery of the art of computation and for the understanding of the 

applications of arithmetic in modern business and industrial life. 















Two Live Books 


BEARD: American Citizenship 


This book offers an ideal course in 
constructive government for the 
high school. 




















Two Book Series—Fundamental Processes. 
Practical Applications. 

Three Book Series—Fundamental Processes 
Essentials. 








Business and Industrial Practice. 


. Manly-Bailey Lessons in English. 
QRAL and written English are here presented in an interesting and 
Book I.—314 pages. Illustrated. 45 cents. 


NIDA: City, State and Nation 


This is a new treatment of the 
various activities of city life and 
government. Grammar grade 
pupils here realize the needs of 
useful citizenship. 
































practical course that marks a distinct improvement upon all previous 
series. 
Book I1.—369 pages. Illustrated. 60 cents. 
Briefer Course. Book I.—210 pages. Illustrated. 35 cents. 
Book II.—292 pages. 50 cents. 






BOTH BOOKS ARE NEW-- 1914 


Let us quote you introductory and exchange terms 





Bourne and Benton’s Introductory American 
History. 


Cloth. 267 pages. Maps and Illustrations. 60 cents. 









Bourne and Benton’s History of the United 
States. 
‘THESE two books present the course in History for grades six to eight 
as approved by the Committee of Eight. They are already in use in 
thousands of schools. 


AN EXAMINATION MEANS 


AN ADOPTION 

















Cloth. 598 pages. Maps and Illustrations. $1.00. 


The Macmillan Company 


CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON 
SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 
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Single Copies, 25 Cents 
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School Sound Journal 


Our School Officers’ Association 


Frederick F. Hall, President, Kane County School 
Officers’ Association, Dundee, III. 


Some years ago, had I been asked if there was 
a School Officers’ Association in my own county, 
I would probably have said that I believed there 
was something of that sort; but, had I been fur- 
ther questioned as to its nature and the good 
it was intended to do, I would probably have 
wandered off into glittering generalities. To- 
day I know what a School Officers’ Association 
is and why it is; and of the one in my own 
county I need not stint my praise, for with its 
organization I had nothing whatever to do. 

The first meeting which I attended was one 
to which I was detailed, as a member upon the 
program, but I stayed because I was interested: 
first, in the make-up of the assembly. I found 
there men and women from my own township, 
whom I knew well in business and social life 
but with whom I had never discussed school 
problems for the sufficient reason that I had 
never known they were school officers. I found 
men and women from our two big cities, and 
from our remotest rural districts; from the river 
towns and from the “back” townships; most of 
them talked good, schoolbook English, some 
mixed their objectives and nominatives but all 
were there because of their interest in the big- 
gest thing in the county—our schools. 

On the Resolutions Committee I found them 
discussing such questions as: Uniformity of 
textbooks, the two mill tax, vocational schools, 
paid attendance upon meetings of teachers’ as- 
sociations, a minimum wage and the payment 
by boards of directors for the transportation of 
pupils to and from consolidated schools. There 
was to be sure a certain amount of shepherding 
upon the part of the County Superintendent but 
there was not too much of it: these men had 
ideas of their own and they expressed them. 
One of them even made bold to take issue with 
our honored guest the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. Most of us thought that he 
was wrong in his contention; but he had his 
say, which was his right, and he received a cour- 
teous and adequate answer, which was also his 
right. 


The Workings of an Association. 
Riding home on the interurban, I studied our 
constitution. 


We exist, I found, to promote the general in- 
terest and welfare of the schools of our county, 


and our active membership consists of every~ 


person in the county holding the position of a 
school officer. The superintendents and prin- 
cipals of schools and the county superintendent 
of schools and his assistants are ex officio asso- 
ciate members. We hold but one meeting a 
year, in February or March, gathering at the 
court house of our county seat. The program 
committee consists of the President, first Vice- 
President, Secretary and Treasurer. They meet 
at the call of the County Superintendent of 
Schools and he, under their direction, sees to 
the printing and mailing out of the programs. 
Our’ dues are one dollar per year from each 
school district in the county—when we get it: 
theré is nothing compu!sory and some districts 
continue to ignore our notifications. The final 
article of the constitution provides that “the 
excess remaining in the treasury each year, 
after all bills against the association have been 
paid, and after a sinking fund of $50 has been 
secured, shall be used by the County Superin- 
tendent in the interest of the common schools 
of the county.” 

In making up the programs for annual meet- 
ings we have found it desirable to have one or 
two “big” men, the biggest we could get: twice 


we have had our state superintendent, twice we 
have had the secretary of our State Teachers’ 
Association. Such men are worth listening to 
and the case is not simply that of “hearing a 
good talk;” it is that of hearing experts, qual- 
ified to furnish ample technical information 
about the matter in hand. A full half of our 
time has been given, however, to the addresses 
of the best men and women whom we could 
secure from our own number. “The Health of 
the Pupils,” “The Importance of Correct School 
Statistics,” “The Resignation of Teachers Dur- 
ing the School Term,” “The Consolidated 
School,” “The Boys’ Corn Club Movement,” 
“Medical Inspection in the Schools,” all these 
topics have been presented by some of our own 
members, who from professional training or per- 
sonal experience were qualified to speak with 
authority. One of the most interesting papers 
ever read before us was on “Pioneer School 
Days in Kane County,” the writer a mother in 
education who, in the days before the Civil War, 
had taught some of our fathers and grandfath- 
ers, her emoluments consisting of the privilege 
of “boarding ’round,” and a salary (!) of two 
dollars per week. 


How Difficulties are Solved. 

But it is not in the formal programs so much 
as in the opportunities for comparison of per- 
plexities and troubles that the value of our 
annual meeting chiefly consists. Many of these 
difficulties never get as far as the platform; 
they are talked over in the anteroom, or at the 
dinner table, but they are talked out and often 
an enlightenment is secured that would never 
come were the discussion confined to the mem- 
bers of a single board. The writer recalls one 
instance of a vexatious problem of school law 
which had annoyed him ever since his election; 
from its very nature no rigid ruling upon it, 
in black and white, could have been secured 
from the state superintendent’s office. The 
problem was “put up to” an expert at one of our 
meetings and he answered it; it is a thorn in 
the flesh no longer. Where problems do get as 
far as the rostrum, their clarification is natur- 
ally ntore complete. Properly speaking, those 
who addressed us have never been “heckled” but 
pointed questions have been asked and answered, 
and frank discussion has been encouraged, even 
where debate ran sometimes close to the bor- 
ders of controversy. 

Our own experience has been that the school 
officers of rural districts attend the annual meet- 
ings more faithfully than do the members of 
city school boards, the supposition apparently 
being that the urban board members have less 
need of the meeting than-do the country mem- 


bers—a supposition which, not infrequently, will 
be found contrary to fact. But even those who 
do not attend receive some direct benefit from 
the organization. There is, for instance, a 
School Officers’ Directory, published by the 
County Superintendent, which is mailed to all 
and which, beside giving a list of the officers and 
teachers of the county school system, contains 
valuable data as to tax levies, ete. 
What the Associations Do. 

Interest in our own School Officers’ Associa- 
tion has naturally prompted an investigation of 
like organizations elsewhere, and a collection of 
programs, gathered from neighboring states, has 
furnished valuable data. 

Minnesota has gone farther than any other 
state of which I know toward stimulating the 
interest of its school officers, for it has passed 
a law allowing three dollars per day and mile- 
age to those attending meetings called by the 
County Superintendent. This surely ought to 
result in increased attendance. 

School officers’ meetings are often held in 
connection with educational association gather- 
ings, teachers’ associations and the like. Topics 
which have been considere’ at such joint gath- 
erings have been: “The School as a Social’ Cen- 
ter,” “The School Library and Study,” “Farm- 


ers’ Clubs as a Means of Improving Rural 
Schools,” “The Playground and _ Recreation 


Hour,” “Shall We designate a Date on Which 
Teachers are to be Hired Over the Entire Coun- 
ty?’ “What Can We Do to Improve the Sani- 
tary Conditions In and About Our Rural 
Schools? (Supply of drinking water, out houses, 
ventilation, scrubbing, warm lunches, ete. ?)” 
“Question Boxes” have been popular and _ pro- 
fitable. In at least one instance which has come 
to the writer’s attention a farmers’ club served 
a free dinner to all who attended the gathering. 

Whether it is desirable that teachers and 
school officers should always meet in conjuze- 
tion is a debatable question. The points of view 
are not entirely identical and separate sessions 
may be better but, there can be little question 
that the efficiency of our schools would be in- 
creased if our school officers met oftener for 
interchange of ideas and for such technical, 
inspirational instruction as only the experts can 
give. 

Where no county association exists, the first 
move in the campaign is to secure the co-opera- 
tion of the county superintendent. However 
able may be your membership, or however in- 
terested your officers, the asscciation is almost 
certain to center, and rightly should center, in 
the county superintendent’s office. He has ade- 
quate office equipment, time and acqua‘utance; 
he alone is likely to have sufficient first hand 
information about the schools of the county and 
he should be, ex officio, the one man best fitted 
for leadership along the lines of education. If 
he is not this—then get a new county superin- 
tendent. 


Boys Clubs in the Schools 


T. A. Tefft 


In every boy’s life there comes a time. when 
the clan or gang spirit is uppermost. This 
stage of growth needs to be directed into safe 
channels and towards the best the world has to 
offer. 

Not only does the club perform the negative 
function of keeping the boy out of mischief, but 
it has also positive value. It accustoms him to 
getting along with his fellows, ta being self-con- 
trolled and considerate of others. 

Boys’ Clubs cover a wide range of activities 
and differ in their aims and methods. The club 
that will succeed in one place, may prove a fail- 
ure in another, and only a study of the indi- 
vidual community can determine the type re- 


quired. The club in the town has, to some ex- 
tent, different that in the farming 
sections. In the former it is needed to keep the 
boys from misusing their spare time; in the 


aims from 


latter, it provides opportunities for companion- 
ship. The country boy does much work alone 
out in the fields or about the house and farm. 
He does not need a club to fill in spare time, 
for he is usually busy. His club must have 4 
definite reason for existence—either be a purely 
social one, or be for study purposes. 

Where school facilities are meager, the boys 
can make their club a means of rounding out 
their education and of keeping abreast of the 


(Continued on Page 74) 
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THE CINCINNATI SCHOOLS 


In an article published in Educational Foun- 
dations, January, 1914, Scott Nearing of the 
University of Pennsylvania, summarized his 
investigation of the public school system of Oin- 
cinnati in these words: 

“Tf any two words in the English language 
can express the spirit of the Cincinnati schools, 
they are ‘co-operation’ and ‘progressivism.’ The 
people of Cincinnati, high and low, have banded 
themselves together in an endeavor to make good 
schools. Cincinnati schools are not a monu- 
ment to any individual, or group of individuals 
—rather they are the handiwork of the citizen- 
ship. In their eagerness for educational prog- 
ress, the people are not hypnotized by every cry 
of ‘lo here, lo there!’ nor do they live in terror 
of new educational ideas. Their one aim, the 
education of Cincinnati’s children, takes prece- 
dence over every other consideration. Perhaps 
that fact explains both the co-operation and the 
progressivism. Co-operation in the educational 
work of Cincinnati has been developed to a re- 
markable degree.” 

This has come to be the feeling of all resi- 
dents of the city who have anything approach- 
ing an intimate acquaintance with the work of 
the schools. Indeed, co-operation, in the largest 
and best sense of the term, is the ideal of the 
schools and the spirit actuating all those at work 
in and with them. ; 

The school authorities have therefore brought 
about close association with a great number of 
interests, educational and otherwise, which rep- 
resent the constructive forces of the city. In 
the municipally supported University of Cin- 
cinnati, there is the College for Teachers, direct- 
ly maintained by the Board of Education, and 
described more fully later, and a constant use 
of all the other departments. Especial help has 
been given by the clinic established by the Uni- 
versity department of psychology. 

The Board of Health of the city lends large 
assistance thru regular medical inspection of 
pupils in the schools, thru physical examination 
of all applicants for work certificates and of all 
pupils assigned to open air rooms or classes for 
mental defectives, thru surveys of the sanitary 
conditions of classrooms and other parts of 
school buildings, with recommendation to the 
Superintendent of Schools of such changes as 
seem desirable, and thru examination and classi- 
fication of pupils with reference to anemia, 
tuberculosis and mental retardation, with a view 
to providing special opportunities for such chil- 
dren. This city department has been asked, in 
the words of Superintendent Condon, “to as- 
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THE GUILFORD SCHOOL. 





Edward D. Roberts, Assistant Superintendent 


sume full responsibility for all health matters 
in connection with the schools, the school build- 
ings and their surroundings, to point out all 
conditions which are likely to interfere with 
the health of those using them, and to recom- 
mend measures calculated to conserve the health 
of both pupils and teachers.” 

The Health Department has established, in 
co-operation with the Dental Society of the 
city, a system of complete dental examination. 
Groups of dentists and nurses volunteer their 
services to conduct an examination of every 
pupil in a school, noting defects, and sending 
word regarding the same to parents. In four 
schools, rooms have been equipped for dental 
treatment and free service is given cases recom- 
mended by principals. 

“Little Mothers’ Leagues,” organized under 
the auspices of the Board of Health last spring, 
gave some fourteen hundred girls weekly in- 
struction in personal hygiene, home sanitation, 
and the care of children, including proper dress, 
feeding, bathing, sleep, ete. 

Another instance of co-operation is the Penny 
Luncheon Association, which unites representa- 
tives of all schools having penny luncheons and 
brings into association with these schools var- 
ious organizations of public-spirited women. 
Cincinnati was the pioneer in penny luncheons, 
the first in the country having been started at 
the Jackson School, in April, 1908. Now fifteen 
schools have lunch rooms maintained in part by 
Board of Education funds, and five other schools 
maintain their own, independent of Board aid. 

In connection with the Board of Park Com- 
missioners, the policy has been adopted of pur- 
chasing for playgrounds only land adjoining 
public school properties, thus making one unit 
of both. The Board of Education has already 
assumed responsibility for conducting one play- 
ground near a school, and there will be an ex- 
tension of this form of co-operation. 

The finest manifestation of this spirit of co- 
operation is, on the whole, the manner in which 
the community has responded to the financial 
needs of the schools. In 1906, a more liberal 
policy of tax support was adopted, partly in ac- 
cordance with the revised law of the state, but 
more largely in response to a new spirit of 
responsibility on the part of the city. This has 
meant since then an enlarged and adequate tax 
levy, culminating in November, 1914, in the 
voting of an additional levy by an overwhelm- 
ing majority. The total levy for 1915 was thus 
made 4.10 mills. 

By means of this adequate support, there has 
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been an almost complete rehabilitation of the 
physical plant, so that new, beautiful and com- 
pletely equipped buildings have replaced old 
ones, playgrounds have been made spacious, and 
auditoriums, gymnasiums, shower and plunge 
baths, manual training and domestic science 
rooms, and kindergartens have appeared where 
none existed before. These outward changes 
were indicative of the even more fundamental 
and vital changes which were taking place with- 
in the system, by which the schools were reach- 
ing the community in ways very different from 
those of former days. 

There have been completed within the past 
ten years, twenty new buildings, two of which 
are high schools, one large elementary school 
is now under construction, two others are about 
to be begun, and a third large high school is 
being planned. With these new constructions 
and the reconstruction and rehabilitation, by 
means of new heating plants and the like, all of 
the old buildings which are still serviceable, the 
city’s physical equipment soon will leave little 
to be desired. The newer houses are types of 
the best modern school construction, and will 
well repay study by any interested in school 
buildings. 

The most notable change within the buildings 
is the establishment of a complete merit system 
of appointment and promotion of teachers. Ap- 
pointments are made from merit lists, formed 
regularly twice each year from candidates whose 
teaching has been inspected in classrooms,. and 
who are arranged in order of efficiency. Prefer- 
ence is given to college graduates, but no candi- 
date is considered who lacks either professional 
training or teaching experience. Nearly one- 
third of the elementary force of twelve hundred 
teachers has college degrees. The conditions 
of appointment and tenure have given to the 
city a fine professional spirit on the part of the 
teachers which manifests itself in the daily 
work of the classroom and in the continued 
professional growth of the individual. Prac- 
tically the entire teaching corps has been en- 
gaged in professional and cultural study during 
the school year or the summer vacation. 

The College for Teachers, supported by the 
Board of Education at the University of Cin- 
cinnati, is the training school which has sup- 
plied some 250 teachers to the city during the 
past ten years. These persons are all given two 
years’ professional education, which, with the 
regular academic work, permits them to receive 
the bachelor of arts degree and become imme- 
diately preferred candidates for appointment 
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Typical Cincinnati Schoolhouses. (Sectional meetings of the Department of Superintendence will be held in these buildings). 
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as teachers. The staff of the College for Teach- 
ers is also the inspecting body for all candidates 
for appointment and is the superintendent’s 
advisory board in matters of efficiency of teach- 
ers and principals. 

Teachers are this year working upon a reor- 
ganization of the course of study and are also 
studying textbooks, report forms, and the rules 
and regulations of the schools. An English 
Council has been organized, with representa- 
tives from the elementary schools, the high 
schools and the University. This Council has 
undertaken the study of several vital problems 
in its field, and the results of its work are ex- 
pected to be significant for the schools. The 
example of the English Council has been fol- 
lowed in the organization of a German Council, 
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which involves a membership as representative 
as the English Council and which likewise will 
study important problems in its field. 

The high schools of Cincinnati are cosmopoli- 
tan in organization, and offer students a choice 
among nine different courses of study, involving 
21 variations of subjects. Four of the courses 
are academic and prepare for college or afford 
opportunity for general culture. Five courses 
are vocational and high!y practical, sending 
graduates into commercial or‘technical pursuits 
at the completion of the four years’ work. Two 
courses involve a co-operative scheme of week 
in school and week in shop, for boys and girls 
of the third and fourth year, with a school co- 
crdinator in constant touch with the pupils in 
their out-of-school work. Just recently an agri- 
cultural course. has been organized, to be con- 
ducted in co-operation with the state author- 
ities, and to make use of the county experiment 
farm conducted under state auspices. The high 
school teacher has been taken over by the state 
as its local county agent, thus insuring the close 
connection of school and farm. More than 
ninety per cent of the graduates of eighth 
grades in the elementary schools enter high 
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school. This fact clearly demonstrates that the 
people value the opportunities offered in the 
high schools. 

In a suburban high school, Madisonville, a 
beginning has been made in the six-and-six 
organization. Pupils of exceptional ability were 
permitted, at the end of the sixth elementary 
grade, to elect a distinct pre-high school course, 
which included Latin, a more extended form of 
algebra, and modified courses in English, geog- 
raphy, history and civics. If the outcome of 
this experiment is as satisfactory as have been 
similar experiments elsewhere, it may point the 
way to the extension of the plan to other sec- 
tions of the city. 

A new high school building is to be erected 
on Walnut Hills, which is planned to afford 
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elaborate opportunity for agriculture and all 
forms of technical high school training, as well 
as abundant facilities for all academic subjects. 

The night schools of Cincinnati give to young 
people the choice in high school of a four-year 
academic course or a two-year commercial 
course in either bookkeeping or stenography. 
The term is 32 weeks of four nights each, and 
the staff of the two night high schools is com- 
posed largely of regular day school teachers. 
Graduates of the four-year course receive a 
first-grade high school diploma, while graduates 
of the two-year courses receive a certificate. In 
the night elementary schools, conducted at seven 
centers, there is regular academic work, indus- 
trial classes for men and women, and instruc- 
tion in English for foreigners. There are also 
gymnasium classes in each school. The indus- 
trial classes for men include cabinetmaking, 
machineshop practice, forging, house framing, 
mechanical drawing and shop mathematics. 
These classes reach each year an increasing 
number of shop employees, who are thereby en- 
abled to add to their shop efficiency. For women 
there are classes in sewing, millinery, and cook- 
ery. During the present school year, there are 


enrolled, 2,700 in night high schools, 1,900 in 
industrial classes, 1,400 in elementary classes 
and 1,700 in gymnasium classes. 

The summer activities include an academic 
school, vacation schools, playgrounds and schoo] 
and home gardening. 

The summer academic school is for pupils 
from the fourth to the eighth elementary grades 
and the first three high sehool grades. It pro- 
vides a much appreciated opportunity for pupils 
to retrieve failures or to anticipate a grade. 
About 1,200 pupils have spent 40 days each sum- 
mer for several years past in this school. Over 
three-fourths of these have gained their grades 
and maintained their places during the follow- 
ing school year. 

Vacation schools are. maintained five weeks 


each summer in a half dozen down-town centers 
and provide occupation for city bound children 
during the morning of each school day. No aca- 
demic work is done in these schools, but the 
term is spent on games, construction, music, 
story telling, dramatics, folk dancing and hand 
work. 

Playgrounds have been conducted in down- 
town centers under Board of Education super 
vision, and the tendency is increasingly to unite 
this work with the vacation schools, and to con 
duct the whole in close co-operation with the 
city park authorities. 

During the past year, gardening work was 
earried on for the third successive summet, 
under school auspices. Teachers were trained 
in the College for Teachers to supervise pupils 
in gardening at home or on school plots. Some 
50 teachers were thus engaged in this particular 
activity, and the influence of the visits to the 
home and on the direct activity of the pupils 
has been great. 

An interesting feature of the Cincinnati 
schools is the Continuation school. The com 
pulsory side of this work, which involved the 
attendance, at least four hours each week, of 
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An Open Air Class for Anemic Children in the Oyler School, Cincinnati, O. 


boys and girls who went to work before com- 
pleting the eighth grade, has been largely elim- 
inated by a change in the law regulating school 
attendance. There are still being conducted, 
however, under the direction of this department, 
voluntary classes for mothers, in sewing, mil- 
linery, household economics and cookery. There 
is besides, the well known voluntary continua- 
tion school for apprentices, to which employers 
send apprentice boys one-half day each week, on 
pay, to receive instruction in academic subjects. 
There are in this school apprentices in the ma- 
chine trades and in the various printing trades. 

An effort is being made to connect the schools 
with certain occupations in which youth en- 
gage, and a beginning has been made in the 
organization of classes of messenger boys, by 
which groups spend alternate weeks at school 
and at work. A similar work is to be under- 
taken with girls and just now classes are being 
formed with the intention of uniting school, 
home and trade in a course adapted to the pecu- 
liar needs of these girls. 

There has been a differentiation into various 
types of schools in Cincinnati as in other cities. 
The oldest of these special schools is the Oral 
School for the training of the deaf, which was 
organized in 1888. It is in part supported by 
a state appropriation. A School for the Blind, 
which also receives money from the state, is 
now in its tenth year. There are besides these, 
classes for teaching foreigners English, for men- 
tal defectives, for retarded pupils, for anemics 
and for stammerers. A Boys’ Special School 
eares for those to whom the routine of the regu- 
lar school has grown irksome, and special em- 
phasis upon physical and manual training makes 
great changes in these formerly very trouble- 
some boys. 

The result of this differentiation is that the 
57 elementary schools, practically all of which 
contain all the grades from kindergarten thru 
the eighth, are enabled to do their work more 
effectively for the normal pupils. In Cincin- 
nati, the special departments of domestic 
science, drawing, manual training, music, pen- 
manship and physical training receive large at- 
tention. Special teachers in each of these de- 
pertments, under the direction of a supervisor, 
Visit classes regularly, at least once every two 
weeks. The result has been such as to justify 
the expenditure of time and money. 

It was said recently that a display of Cin 
cinnati school work in art was not only of the 
highest excellence in character, but unique in 
that it showed work done in public schools from 
kindergarten thru all twelve grades to norma! 
work done in the College for Teachers. 

The music work of the schools is even more 
Widely known, because of the participation of 
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pupils in the famous biennial May Festivals. 
Visitors to the Cincinnati Convention wfll be 
given an opportunity to hear some of this work 
in the complimentary concert to be tendered del- 
egates on Thursday night. 

In physical training, the development has 
been equally marked, thru the placing in all new 
buildings of adequate and well equipped gym- 
nasiums, thru regular instruction in calisthen- 
ics and hygiene in all schools, and thru class 
and individual competition under the direction 
of the Public Schools Athletic League. 

Manual training and domestic science, con- 
fined at first to the seventh and eighth grades, 
are rapidly changing in character. A number 
of downtown schools have been organized as 
prevocational schools, in which more elaborate 
equipment is provided than is customary in an 
ordinary school shop or kitchen, and where, fur- 
ther, abundant time is given to the special 
work, and the course is definitely adapted to its 
special end. This change has taken place in the 
Oyler, Dyer, Riverside, Guilford, Morgan and 
Washington schools. 

German is an optional study in all schools 
from the entrance of the child in first grade, 
and may be continued for twelve years until 
graduated from high school. Instruction in this 
subject is noted for its high quality. 

Two e'ementary schools are organized for col- 
ored pupi's only. The Douglas School, on Wal- 
nut Hills, is one of the finest plants in the city 
and is meeting the needs of its community in a 
splendid way. The Harriet Beecher Stowe 
School, down town, has just been organized. It 





A Class of Mothers in a Cincinnati Continuation School. 


is quite inadequately housed in an old high- 
school building and has been handicapped by 
lack of facilities to do the work there is for it 
to do. It has already been a great force in the 
life of the people in its neighborhood, however, 
and promises even more for the future. Colored 
children are not excluded from classes in regu- 
lar schools, and in most districts a few are 
found in every grade. 

The kindergarten development has been rapid. 
In ten years practically every school has been 
provided with a kindergarten. This develop- 
ment has been made possible, in large part, by 
the pioneer work and constant co-operation of 
the Cincinnati Kindergarten Training School, 
a private organization which for 25 years 
preached the gospel of the kindergarten in this 
section. The spirit of the Cincinnati kinder- 
garten is progressive and one of its marked 
characteristics is the close association of kinder- 
garten and primary work. This is secured by 
sending primary classes to the kindergarten di- 
rector regularly each week and by conferences 
of primary teachers and kindergarten super- 
visor. 

A scientific study of children in industry, 
thru a bureau established by private funds, is 
now under way. Already highly significant re- 
sults have been secured, and it is not beyond 
the possibility of truth to state that the final 
results will be the most significant contribution 
to the study of child labor yet made in this 
country. The latest phase of this work is a 
placement bureau, established in January, which 

(Continued on Page 78) 
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The Cincinnati Convention 


Former President William Howard Taft will 
be the leading speaker at the convention of the 
Department of Superintendence for 1915 which 
will meet at Cincinnati, O., Feb. 23-26. In con- 
nection with the meetings of the Department 
there will be three sessions of the National 
Council of Education, two sessions of the De- 
partment of Normal Schoo!s, four sessions of 
the Commission on the Reorganization of Sec- 
ondary Education, and a number of sessions of 
fifteen minor independent educational associa- 
tions. 

The citizens of Cincinnati, thru a committee 
of twenty-five have made unusual preparations 
for the entertainment of the Department. The 
general sessions will be held in the Cincinnati 
Musie Hall, and minor sessions will be held in 
the Woodward High School and the Guilford 
School. The Hotel Gibson and the Hotel Sin- 
ton, on Fourth St., will be, jointly, the head- 
quarters for the Association. The registration 
will be taken in the Gibson, and the convention 
halls of both hotels will be used for sectional 
meetings, round tables, ete. 

The first attempt of the National Education 
Association at a systematized commercial ex- 
hibit was made in St. Paul. It is proposed that 
Cincinnati present a second exhibition which, 
it is confidently expected, will be of great in- 
terest and value to the visiting schoolmen. The 
conditions at Cincinnati for an adequate ex- 
hibit are nearly perfect, and the experience of 
the managers of the St. Paul display will be 
utilized in full. 

A special feature of the convention will be a 
May Festival Concert given by the May Festi- 
val Association and the Symphony Orchestra 
Association of Cincinnati to the Department of 
Superintendence. In addition to the full festi- 
val choruses and orchestra, over 7,000 children 
will take part in the concert. The singing of 
the children is a regular feature of the Cincin- 
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cational progress. 


HE meeting of the Department of Superintendence 
of the National Education Association which is to 
be held February 23-26, this year, at Cincinnati, 
offers unusual advantages to all who are interested in edu- 
The papers read and discussions held 





Former President, WILLIAM HOWARD TAFT, 
Speaker at the Department of Superintendence 
May 
held every two years since they were inaugu- 
rated in 1873, under the leadership of Theodore 

Thomas. 


nati Festival Concerts which have been 


Railway Rates. 
While no definite announcement of railroad 
rates has been made up to the time of going to 
press, it is stated that rates equal to those ob- 
tained for Richmond will prevail for the con- 
vention. In general, the rates will vary from 
one and one-half cents per mile to two cents 
It is 
not likely that certificate conditions will be at- 
tached to the tickets so that every superintend- 
ent may know exactly what his ticket will cost 
in advance. 


per mile, except from the extreme West. 


In some cases party rates will be 


available. It is urged by the executive officers 


The Convention of the Department of Superintendence 


By HENRY SNYDER, President 


of the schools. 


It has been my effort to make the meeting of distinct 
value to those who are responsible for the administration 
I have, accordingly, included in the pro- 
gram some topics which are familiar, but which involve 
extremely practical problems, always urgently demanding 


of the Association that superintendents confer 
at an early date with their local ticket agent 
so as to gain the benefits of the lowest possible 
rates. 

A complete list of hotels has been printed in 
the N. E. A. Bulletin and may be had upon 
request from Secretary Springer, Ann Arbor. 
The local arrangements are in the hands of Mr. 
Edward D. Roberts Assistant Superintendent 
of the Cincinnati schools. Mr. Roberts will be 
glad to answer inquiries in advance of the con- 
vention. The commercial exhibits will be in 
charge of Mr. C. E. Hoyt, Chicago, II. 

The preliminary program which has been pre- 
pared by President Henry Snyder, is as follows: 
Tuesday, February 23, 8 P. M. 

Invocation. 

Address of Welcome—Hon. 
Governor of Ohio. 

Response—Supt. F. B. Dyer, Boston, Mass, 

Address: The Trap—Pres. William L. Bryan, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 

Wednesday, February 24, 9:30 A.~M. 

The Protection of Professicnal Interests—Charles 
H. Judd, University of Chicago, Chicago, Il. 

School Books—Educationally, Commercially, Poli- 
tically—A. E, Winship, Editor Journal of Educa- 
tion, Boston, Mass. 

The Training of Teachers: The Normal School— 
Pres. Bruce Payne, Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

The Training of Rural Teachers—State 
Fred L. Keeler. Lansing, M‘ch. 

The Train‘ng of Teachers in Service—State Com- 
missioner Calvin N. Kendall, Trenton, N. J. 

The Training of Superintendents — Carroll G. 
Pearse, Milwaukee, Wis. 

A State School System for Industrial and Social 


Frank B. Willis, 


Supt. 


Wednesday, February 24, 2 P. M. 

The Evolution of the Train'ng of the Worker in 
Industry—Charles A. Prosser, Secretary National 
Society for the Promotion of Industrial Education, 
Now York, N, Y. 

The Study of Occupations as a Part of the Pro- 
gram of Vocational Education—Charles H. Winslow, 
United States Bureau of Labor, Washington, D. C. 

Continuation School Work in Wisconsin—R. L. 
Cooley, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Vocational Training for Women—Pres, Laura 
Drake G‘', College for Women, Sewanee, Tenn. 


(Continued on Page 57) 
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give information conveniently and quickly regarding edu- 
cational aims, methods, and practices in vogue in all parts 
of the country. It offers exceptional opportunities for 
personal conferences between those interested in the schools, 
whose work lies in widely separated localities, and thus 
acts as a clearing house for the exchange of educational 
experiences and ideas. It furnishes the stimulus and the 
occasion to visit and inspect educational institutions away 
from home. This year it will, in particular, give op- 
portunity to study the schools of Cincinnati, which are 
noteworthy in many respects. To all who attend, it gives 
confirmation and encouragement in the satisfactory work 
they are doing, sure indication as to the lines in which 
educational progress is advancing, and inspiration to follow 
these lines with greater zeal and confidence. 


fresh solutions, and other timely topics which involve prob- 
lems of more recent origin and reflect later development of 
educational thought and practice, all of which embrace 
controversial features whose discussion must be interesting 
and profitable. 

The meeting of this Department is the great school 
meeting of the year whose inspiring influence radiates 
instantly to the remotest school districts of our country 
and is quickly witnessed in the improvement of the schools 
and their standards and in the ardor and confidence of 
those who administer them. 

Every school district should, therefore, insist that 
its superintendent and supervisory officers attend the 
meeting and, as their attendance accrues directly to its 
own advantage, should make such financial provision as 
may be necessary to render their attendance possible. 
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HEATING AND VENTILATION 


D. D. Kimball, President American Society of Heating and Ventilating Engineers, 
Member New York State Commission on Ventilation. 


Kinds of Systems. 

Many methods have been used in the installa- 
tion of ventilation equipment for school build- 
ings. These may be generally classified as 
follows: 

1. Natural ventilation. This term may be 
properly applied to only open air schoolrooms 
without artificial heat or ventilation; and to 

2. Direct radiator systems, in which direct 
radiators are used for heating and dependence 
for ventilation is placed upon the use of win- 
dows. 

3. Direct-indirect radiator systems, in which 
the air supply for the rooms is secured by means 
of small openings directly back of and under the 
radiators for the passage of air from the outside 
into the room thru the radiator. 

4a. Gravity indirect system, without accel- 
erated exhaust. In this system the air ‘enters 
the building thru basement windows or other 
openings and passes over indirect radiators 
located at, or near, the base of flues connecting 
to the schoolrooms, the heating effect of the 
indirect radiators being depended upon to main- 
tain the air supply to the schoolrooms. No pro- 
vision is made to assure the exhaust of vitiated 
air in this system. 

4b. Gravity indirect system, with accelerat- 
ing radiators in the vent flues to assure the ex- 
haust of the vitiated air. 

Direct radiators are customarily, but not neec- 
essarily, used in connection with these gravity 
systems. 

5a. Single fan systems, with no accelerating 
radiators in the vent flues. 

5b. Single fan systems, with accelerating 
radiators in the vent flues. 

In connection with these systems, direct radia- 
tors are customarily, but not necessarily, used. 

6. Double fan systems, with no direct radia- 
tors in the classrooms. 

7. Double fan systems, with direct radiators 
in the classrooms, often referred to as the “split 
system.” 

The direct-indirect method of air supply is 
most inefficient and unsatisfactory. Under the 
best, weather conditions only, that is, with the 
wind blowing directly against the outside open- 
ing, will any air pass thru the opening and radi- 
ator into the room, and even then the air supply 
will be sufficient only for two pupils per radia- 
tor. Under other than the most favorable con- 
ditions no air is supplied by such a system. The 
increased size of the radiator necessary for the 
heating of the air results in over-heating the 
room during much of the time. This system 
may be combined with some form of an exhaust 
system to remove the heated and vitiated air, 
but the efficiency of the exhaust system is ser- 
iously lessened because of the small air supply 
secured thru the direct-indirect radiators. 

Natural ventilation has been discussed above. 
Gravity ventilation, often confused with natu- 
ral ventilation, is seriously objectionable in that 
its operation depends wholly upon outside at- 
mospherie conditions. It is customary to de- 
sign such systems on an assumed difference of 
40 degrees between the outdoor temperature and 
the desired room temperature; that is, if 68 de- 
grees is desired in the schoolroom 28 degrees is 
assumed as the outside temperature. When the 
outside temperature is less than 28 degrees an 
increased volume of air is provided by the grav- 
ity ventilating system, but when the outside tem- 
perature is above 28 degrees less than the in- 
tended amount of air is delivered by the gravity 
ventilating system. Inasmuch as the outside 
temperature is above 28 degrees for the greater 
portion of the heating season the gravity venti- 
lating system fails to maintain the supply of air 
at the intended standard much of the time. Be- 
cause ventilation is most needed in mild weather, 
this becomes a serious defect. 

Any system of ventilation which is without 
means of making positive the exhaust of vitiated 
air, that is, ventilating systems without either 
accelerating radiators in the vent flues or ex- 
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haust fans, are seriously deficient because the 
removal of exhaust of the vitiated air is not 
assured. Very often in such systems this ex- 
haust of the vitiated air fails entirely; in any 
case it proves to be variable in amount, and 
sometimes back draughts of cold air down the 
vent flues into the classrooms become serious. 
The use of accelerating radiators in the vent 
flues is subject to the same objection as has been 
applied above to the gravity systems of ventila- 
tion. They are wholly dependent wpon atmos- 
pheric conditions, are often troublesome, and 
the cost of exhausting the vitiated air by this 
means is from four’to ten times as great as the 
cost of exhausting the same amount of air by 
means of motor driven exhaust fans, the exact 
ratio depending upon the prevailing cost of fuel 
and electric current. Because of the fact that 
the cost of the fuel used in making the steam 
condensed in the accelerating radiators cannot 
be separated from the fuel used in heating a 
building, the cost of operating the gravity ex- 
haust system is not known to the school board 
and so passes unnoticed, while the less cost of 
the electric current used in operating motors 
driving the exhaust fans, is carefully scrutinized 
and often harshly criticized by the board. 

Every heating and ventilating engineer will 
agree that the most efficient and economical 
method of supplying and exhausting the air re- 
quired for school buildings is that of using fans 
for both the supply and exhaust of air used in 
ventilating. Whether the fans should be driven 
by steam engines, electric motors, gas engines, 
or water motors will depend entirely upon local 
conditions. The use of electric motors has the 
advantage of simplicity and ease of manage- 
ment, requires less skill and meets with the most 
favor. 


Direct Radiation. 


The use of direct radiators in all portions of 
the school building, except in the classrooms, 
is practically universal. There is some differ- 
ence of opinion as to the wisdom of the use of 
radiators in the classrooms, but this is now gen- 
erally conceded as wise and is in general prac- 
tice. Without radiators in the classrooms the 
air supplied for ventilating purposes must be 
heated to a temperature ranging from 100 to 
130 degrees and this is regarded as most unde- 
sirable. Further, the best results in heating 
and ventilating work are obtained when the 
heating and ventilating work of the plant are 
separate features thereof. The direct radiators 
provide for greater economy in operation, in 
that they serve the purpose of heating the build- 
ing before the period of its occupancy, and they 
permit of the continued warming of the build- 
ing after school hours for the use of the teachers 
or detained pupils. By some authorities the 
radiant heat from the radiators is regarded as 
beneficial but this is open to serious doubt. 

Some designers install sufficient radiation in 
the rooms to maintain a temperature of 70 de- 
grees in zero weather independent of the opera- 
tion of the ventilating plant. This is seriously 
objectionable in that it places in the classroom 
too large heating units which cool off so slowly 
as to increase the temperature of the room after 
the radiator yalves have been closed, and the 
large radiators heat up too slowly when steam is 
admitted. These large radiators a'so involve 
large concentrated heat areas which affect the 
nearby pupils and are otherwise objectionable. 
The best method provides for the use of only 
such an amount of direct radiation as will equal- 
ize or balance the heat losses thru the windows 
and exterior walls. This radiation shou'd be 
divided into two or more small units distributed 
along the outside walls, preferably under the 
windows where they are most efficient in coun- 
teracting the cooling effect of the windows and 
outside walls, and where they are less likely to 
interfere with the use of the blackboards. It is 
desirable also that these radiators should be sup- 
ported from the walls by means of brackets, with 
three inches between wall and radiator and five 
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inches between the bottom of radiator and the 
floor. The radiator so located can be readily 
cleaned on all sides, as can the floor under the 
radiator. 

Boilers, 


The type of boilers to be used depends en- 
tirely upon the size of the building. Only the 
largest of buildings warrant the use of water 
tube boilers. Even in such eases the horizontal 
return fire tube boilers will be just as safe and 
economical and less expensive. Fire box boilers 
have many advantages for medium sized school 
buildings. 

Cast iron sectional boilers, if of ample capac- 
ity, are satisfactory for small buildings. If 
combined with indirect blast, coils special care 
must be exercised to see that the height from 
the water line in the boiler room to the bottom 
of the heating coils is not less than four feet. 


Fire box and cast iron sectional boilers are 
now made with double grates, the upper grade 
being a water grate and the lower grate of the 
usual type. These boilers are known as “down- 
draught” smokeless boilers, and are designed for 
the smokeless combustion of soft coal. They 
have proven very efficient, both in smoke pre- 
vention and in the economical use of fuel. 

The general details of equipment and piping 
in school building heating and ventilating plants 
are very generally understood and will not be 
discussed here. 

Piping Systems. 

A separate system of steam piping should be 
installed for the direct radiators and for the in- 
direct radiators or air heaters. This method will 
make possible the shutting off of all of the direct 
radiators in mild weather during the hours of 
oceupancy. 


The recent developments in vapor, atmos- 
pheric, modulating, and vacuum systems, as ap- 
plied to school buildings, makes the use thereof 
highly desirable. By means of such systems the 
amount of steam admitted to each radiator can 
be moderated to meet exactly the demand for 
heat as influenced by the outdoor temperature. 
This overcomes the most serious objection to the 
steam heating system. Heretofore when the 
least heat was required, as in mild weather, the 
radiator valve was opened and the radiator was 
completely filled with steam, thus liberating into 
the room as much heat as would be required in 
zero weather. In these new systems only such 
an amount of steam is admitted to the radiator 
as is required to supply the heat necessary to 
maintain the desired temperature. These sys- 
tems also have the further advantage of elim- 
inating the use of air valves, which are a con- 
stant source of trouble. 


The vapor systems are applicable to small 
buildings, but they require the use of radiators 
of very nearly the size required in hot water 
heating systems, while the atmospheric, modu- 
lating and vacuum systems require no larger 
radiators than do the old style gravity heating 
systems. These systems are applicable to build- 
ings of all sizes These systems all require spe- 
cial type of valves on the return end of the radi- 
ator and on the supply end of the radiator a 
special type of modulating or fractional steam 
admission valve is used. The increased cost of 
such systems is very slight (usually not over 
two to four per cent of the cost of the old style 
gravity systems). There are available many 
makes of valves applicable to such systems. The 
vacuum system involves the use of a vacuum 
pump, which is an inexpensive and simple de- 
vice. In small buildings it may be operated by 
an electric motor. The saving of the cost of the 
air valves, with the further saving made possible 
by a reduction in the size of the return piping 
system and its insulation, will go far towards 
covering the extra cost of the modulating and 
vacuum valves. 

If systems involving the use of air valves are 
used these air valves should be of the drip line 
type only, with drip lines to basement outlet. 
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Air Intake. 


The source of air intake for the building 
should be such that the air will be free of any 
contaminating odors and dust. If the point of 
intake is surrounded by a well grassed lawn, 
and especially if air washers are used, little ob- 
jection can be made to taking the air in at the 
grade level, but it should never be taken in at 
grade level off a street or play-court. The tak- 
ing of the air from the roof level is to be com- 
mended. Possibly the best practice is to take 
the air from a level midway between the ground 
and roof, but not less than twenty feet above the 
ground, as the air will often be found freer of 
dust at this level than at the roof. 


Indirect Radiation. 


If a gravity system of ventilation is to be 
used the usual type of cast iron indirect radia- 
tors will be found satisfactory. In connection 
with fan systems of air supply the pipe coils 
specially made for the purpose, or the cast iron 
vento radiation, may be used. The methods of 
applying these heaters are varied and depend 
upon the building conditions. 
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Fans. 


Many types of fans are available for supply- 
ing and exhausting the air to and from school 
buildings. The most generally used, and the 
most satisfactory, are the steel p'ate fans. These 
may be either of the “paddle-wheel” type or of 
the new Multiblade pattern, the latter having 
the advantage of occupying less space and being 
more efficient in the consumption of electric 
current. The dise pattern and cone type fans 
should rarely be used and only where the air 
velocities and resistances existing are very low, 
inasmuch as this type of fan is capable of over- 
coming but a very limited resistance. Only in 


the smallest of schoo! buildings should they be 
used. 
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The installation of a number of small fan 
units is much preferable to the use of a less 
number of large fans. The installation and 
operation of the smaller units involve less com- 
plication in design and operation; a small sys- 
tem is always easier understood by the janitor, 
and a number of small plants rather than a 
single large plant will always be found a more 
flexible and satisfactory arrangement. Usually 
a sufficient saving in the cost of duct work is 
made to offset the slightly increased cost of a 
number of small units over the cost of a less 
number of large units. The use of small units 
permits of the distribution of same about the 
building in such a way as to involve less inter- 
ference with the building construction and use 
of the basement. 

The fresh air fans are genera!ly placed in the 
basement, and the exhaust fans are usually 
placed in the attic space or in pent houses on 
the roof, altho they, too, may be placed in the 
basement. 

Air Washers. 

Relatively few school ventilating plants in- 
clude air washers, altho the proportion of new 
buildings which are so equipped is rapidly in- 
creasing. This is as it should be for the air 
washer has many advantages. It cleanses the 
air from dust and bacteria, making it cleaner 
than it can possibly otherwise be made and it 
makes possible the humidification of the air in 
the most efficient manner. The best types of 
air washers (those seven and nine feet long) 
make possible » limited amount of cooling in 
hot weather. Air washers are infinitely prefer- 
able to cloth screens of any type, inasmuch as 
they are much more efficient and more easily 
eared for. They are not complicated devices 
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COST DATA ON SCHOOL BUILDINGS IN WHICH THE AUTHOR INSTALLED HEATING AND VENTILATING SYSTEMS 


and are easily understood and operated by a 
janitor of ordinary intelligence. The cost of 
their installation adds but approximately ten per 
cent to the cost of the heating and ventilating 
installation in small school buildings and this 
increase in cost drops to five per cent in large 
school buildings. The cost of operation is very 
slight, as the same water is used over and over 
by means of a circulating pump for periods of 
one week to one month at a time, with only a 
slight amount of water added each day to make 
up for that evaporated; and the cost of electric- 
ity required to operate the motor driving the 
water circulating pump is small. The period 
of time during which the same water may be 
used over and over, depends upon the quality of 
the outside air. 
Humidification. 

It is the author’s opinion that the use of the 
air washer increases the efficiency of the venti- 
lating plant by not less than twenty-five per 
cent. It is greatly to be regretted that a more 
general use is not made thereof. ‘The desir- 
ability of clean, humidified air for the pupils in 
the schoolroom wou!'d seem to be so apparent as 
to demand the use of the air washers in every 
school building. 

Another method of bringing about the artifi- 
cial humidification of schoolrooms consists of 
an evaporating pan placed in the warm air 
chamber. This pan contains water in which is 
submerged a steam coil, the purpose of the latter 
being to evaporate the water, the vapor being 
liberated into the air passing thru the chamber 
to the schoolrooms: Attached to this tank is a 
float chamber automatically regulating the sup- 
ply of water to replace that which is evaporated. 
The degree of humidification, in this case, as in 
the case of the air washer, is automatically con- 
trolled by means of a pneumatically operated 
humidostat, very similar in operation to the 
thermostats used for temperature regulation. 

The practice of producing artificial humidifi- 
cation by means of injecting steam directly into 
the air duct meets with very little faver, prin- 
cipally for the reason that in the majority of 
cases this method will produce an odor which 





is objectionable. The same objection applies to 
the method of spraying water on the steam air 
heaters, by which it is evaporated. The expense 
of artificial humidification is not affected by the 
method used. 

Duct Systems. 

In general, four methods are in use for dis- 
tributing the air from the air heaters to the 
classrooms. 

The first of these is incidental to the gravity 
system only, in which case the air goes directly 
from the indirect radiator into the base of the 
vertical flue leading to the classroom. 

The second method is the single trunk duct 
system thru which the air is driven by the fan, 
this duct reducing in size as branches are taken 
off, with volume dampers placed at each branch 
connection or at the base of each flue. In the 
single trunk duct system mixing dampers can- 
not be used and this in itself is a serious objec- 
tion to this system, there being available no 
method of varying the temperature of the air 
admitted to the room to meet the individual 
room requirements. 

The third method is the double trunk duct 
system, in which an upper duct, of such a size 
as will carry the full amount of air required 
for ventilating the building, is paralleled with 
a duct directly beneath, of one-half to two- 
thirds the size of the upper duct. The upper 
duct carries air at the maximum temperature 
required for ventilating the rooms while the 
lower duct carries air at approximately twenty 
degrees less temperature. At the base of each 
heat flue, branches from both these ducts are 
joined together and at this point a mixing 
damper and a volume damper are installed. The 
mixing damper may be automatically or hand- 
controlled from the room, preferably automat- 
ically. 

The fourth method is the individual duct 
system in which a separate duct is carried from 
the fan or plenum chamber directly to the base 
of the vertical flue which rises to the classroom. 
The plenum chamber is divided into upper and 
lower parts, the temperature of the air passing 
thru the upper chamber being slightly higher 


than that required for the ventilation of the 
rooms, and the temperature of the air in the 
lower chamber being approximately twenty de- 
grees less. Connections are made from both of 
these chambers to the individual ducts with 
mixing dampers in each connection automatic- 
ally controlled by a thermostat located in the 
schoolroom. In addition volume dampers are 
installed in each duct to regulate the volume 
of air supplied to each room. 

By reference to the accompanying illustra- 
tion showing the basement plan of the Wm. H. 
McKelvey School, of Pittsburgh, the general 
arrangement of such a system will be observed. 
In this case the air is taken thru windows into 
a fresh air chamber from which it passes thru 
tempering heaters, air washer and reheaters into 
the double plenum chamber. From there it is 
forced by a motor driven fan into the ducts, 
with connections from the upper, or hot air 
chamber, and the lower, or tempered air cham- 
ber. An individual duct runs to the base of 
each vertical flue communicating with the class- 
rooms. Every mixing damper and every volume 
damper is placed directly at the plenum cham- 
ber, making for ease of adjustment and manip- 
ulation and assuring better attention on the 
part of the janitor. Such an arrangement is 


- certainly more intelligible to the janitor. 


The chief advantage of this system, however, 
lies in the fact that exactly the required volume 
of air at the exact temperature demanded by 
any and every individual room may be had, as 
required. 

Manifestly a building has four sides. One or 
two sides may be subjected to the warming 
effect of the sun while the other sides of the 
building may be subjected to a severe co!d wind. 
Under such conditions the rooms subjected to 
the cold wind and shade may require their air 
supply at a temperature as much as ten degrees 
higher than the room on the warm, sunny side. 
This demand is adequately met only by the in- 
dividual duct system and it cannot be met by 
the trunk duct system in which air of the same 
temperature is supplied to every room. The 

(Continued on Page 68) 
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BOARDING 
PLACE 


“No school is better than the teacher makes 
it or worse than the teacher allows it to be- 
come.” “Good schools of any kind are secured 
only thru good teachers—teachers of ability and 
character; and we can have good teachers only 
by giving to the teachers’ calling—dignity, 
security, independence, proper financial and 
social rewards and reasonable insurance against 
sickness and old age.” These statements by 
leading educators are very true: the teacher is 
the vital, all-important requisite for a good 
school. 

Students of our present school conditions have 
asked repeatedly, “Why can’t we get better 
teachers in rural districts? Why have we so 
many tramp teachers?” 

If these questions are studied fairly and con- 
ditions investigated fearlessly, I believe the 
student is led to see that the home or place of 
abode provided for the teacher in many districts 
is such that the best teachers refuse to live un- 
der the conditions which exist at their boarding 
places. Lack of proper boarding place for the 
teacher is, in many communities, the only and 
fundamental reason why the school is in a 
backward, starved condition. Salary of teacher 
or equipment of school building, cannot off-set 
this great handicap. 

The matter of better living conditions for the 
teacher is a problem worthy of study by those 
interested in school betterment. This problem 
exists not only in the country but in towns and 
villages. In one town of over two thousand in- 
habitants one teacher paid, last year, $15 per 
month for a room and $6 and even $7 per week 
for board. Almost nothing can be saved by the 
teacher if she must pay such exorbitant prices. 
In talking with teachers in towns of this size, 
concerning their living conditions, they name 
the following as some of the difficulties: 

“We have no place to entertain friends but 
must stay in our rooms.” 

“We have no normal home life, as we are ex- 
cluded from the family circle.” 

“The best homes are not open to us.” 

“Life out of the schoolroom when teaching is 
just existence, not living.” 

It would be well to state here that this paper 
is intended for School Officers rather than for 
teachers. It must be conceded that some teach- 
ers have abused the privilege in homes which 
have been given them. But I do not believe 
these cases are the rules. 


The Small Town Problem. 

The small town problem is perhaps the most 
serious of all. The best homes are usually closed 
to the teacher as domestic help is scarce. The 
village hotel often is the only place and ordinar- 
ily, it is not a fit place for the teacher. Too 
many of our teachers are young, inexperienced 
women and have not yet developed the discre- 
tion or strength of character to live in the at- 
mosphere of the ordinary village hotel and not 
incur criticism. Card-playing in the lobby is 
common, sometimes there is a pool room, a 
barber-shop or a little store in connection, and 
the hotel is the town loafing place. Too often, 
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the teacher is lonely, her room is cold, she lacks 
the protection of a home, and she steps almost 
unconsciously into habits which the public do 
not approve of, at least, in a teacher. In one 
small village, I know of, for five successive 
years, at least one of the two teachers hired has 
had her reputation questioned before the end of 
the school year. Young men of the town are 
rivals for the teacher’s company and jealousy 
has led to circulating stories which usually were 
false but which were a detriment to the young 
woman and her work. 

Ideally the teacher in such a community 
should be a leader, an inspiration, an example 
but neither young men or young women of cul- 
ture, refinement and éxperience can be hired 
to live in many villages under the standard of 
living conditions which the village offers. 


In the Rural Districts. 

The problem from the country standpoint is 
the most far reaching, as the big majority of 
the teachers work in the rural districts. Some 
districts have little or no trouble in securing 
good teachers; they combine a good salary with 
a comfortable country home, and there the 
teacher is made one of the family. But in 
many districts, the best homes refuse to be 
“bothered with the teacher” or, if the district 
be settled with foreigners or be very poor, the 
teacher can find no place really fit to live in. 
In our foreizn communities we must have good 
teachers if we are ever going to make good citi- 
zens out of the rising generation and yet some 
schools have never had a teacher who could 
even get a certificate to teach. The food, habits 
of life and standards are so different that it 
is impossible for a good teacher to keep her 
health and remain. 

In rural communities settled by Americans, 
many difficulties face almost every teacher as 
regards her boarding place. It is hard to dis- 
cipline, in school, the children at whose home 
the teacher stays if the parents are lax. School 
difficulties are discussed at the table by the par- 
ents and children; the parents often passing on 
the teacher’s ability or discisions, before the 
children. The teacher must take the responsi- 
bility of getting herself and the children to 
school on time in the morning. The teacher 
has a cold room and no place to study, she often 
must share her room and even her bed with one 
or two members of the family. The houses are 
poorly ventilated, many of them screw on the 
storm windows with no ventilating openings in 
the fall, for all winter. The food is often 
heavy and greasy, intended for the men who «io 
outside work. These, with exposure in all kinds 
of weather, and many other hardships face the 
rural teacher who must live at some home near 
the school she is hired to teach. Concrete ex- 
amples, stories of brave, unselfish young men and 
women working under almost impossible living 
conditions can be found by the hundreds in 
every county of the State. A letter recently 
sent out by the Bureau of Education at Wash- 
ington shows these problems exist in practically 
every state. 
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The Teacherage. 

What solution have we to offer! What con- 
clusions may be drawn from studying the facts { 
Certainly conditions need changing, the public 
needs to be awakened to this fundamental cause 
of inefficient rural schools. There is a solution, 
I believe, where consolidated schools exist. Mrs. 
Percy V. Pennybacker, President of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, says, “If the 
preacher is entitled to a parsonage, why is not 
the teacher entitled to a ‘teacherage’-—a home 
adjoining or close by the school where she can 
live in comfort and where she can have a settled 
feeling?’ In North Dakota, at least 22 teach- 
ages now exist in connection with consolidated 
schools. There the principal and his wife, if 
he be a married man, may live and offer a home 
to the other teachers; or the teachers may secure 
a competent housekeeper. The majority of the 
homes for teachers in North Dakota, have been 
made by moving together two of the old school- 
houses, closed by consolidation, and remodeling 
them to make a comfortable home. In other 
cases, a new dwelling has been erected. At least 
ten acres of land should be included in the 
school premises, and on this, a man or woman 
could raise a garden, live the entire year in the 
neighborhood and make the school truly the 
social and intellectual center of the community. 

The consolidated school, with the teacherage, 
is surely the solution of the rural school prob- 
lem. But consolidation comes slowly. We still 
have, and will have for years to come, many 
one-room schools. What can be done for these 
schools? When we consider the school in poor 
or foreign neighborhoods, I have no solution to 
offer unless we change our system of school 
financing and administration. These children 
need the very best schools and I have a vision of 
schools given them, similar to our best con- 
solidated schools, supported by the wealthier 
parts of the county or state until the community 
has been educated to demand and pay for such 
schools itself. All along the line of schoo! im- 
provement, we need the public aroused and edu- 
cated. Campaigns to inform and arouse people 
to demand better things must precede the secur- 
ing of any far reaching results. When a com 
munity sees their need of a well trained teacher 
as a leader in the community as well as an ex- 
ample and guide for the children, then a way 
will be found to properly house the teacher. The 
best homes will be opened, or if there is not a 
comfortable home near the school, an addition 
to the school or a separate building can be built 
to afford a warm, convenient place in which the 
teacher may live and study, and render to the 
community a maximum service. 


The evening schools of Rochester, N. Y., have 
an enrollment of 6,548 for the winter season of 
1914-15. The schools are conducted in thirteen 
buildings, including two high schools and two 
vocational schools. Particular attention is paid 
in the classes to the common school subjects, to 
physica] training, to English for foreigners, to 
household economics, to trade subjects, to prepa- 
ration for civil service and to courses for tech- 
nical workers. 
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ILLEGAL EXPENDITURES OF SCHOOL MONEY 


In order to be legal the expenditure of school 
money must be for a public purpose; more than 
that, it must be for a school purpose; and, fur- 
thermore, it must be for such a school purpose 
as the disbursing officials are authorized to 
spend money to promote. Each of these three 
principles are important, and failure to comply 
with any one of them invalidates the expendi- 
ture of public money in the interest of the 
schools. 

Public money cannot be used for private pur- 
poses; hence it has been held that the legisla- 
ture cannot provide university scholarships for 
needy students. Money devoted to school pur- 
poses obviously cannot be used for any other; 
hence, under certain circumstances, it has been 
denied that the traveling expenses of school 
officers can be paid out of school funds. More- 
over, the purposes for which school officers may 
spend money are generally if not always 
enumerated by statute; the purposes that are ex- 
pressed exclude all others, and general author- 
ity to spend money for the school is by con- 
struction kept within the limits established by 
the authority particularly expressed; hence, for 
example, free textbooks cannot be supplied by 
school officers without express legislative au- 
thority. 

An effort has been made to collect the dif- 
ferent examples of the illegal expenditure of 
school money as decided by the courts. In some 
of them close questions have been decided, and 
future decisions may not always exactly follow 
them. Liberal extracts from the decisions have 
been given, however, in order that the general 
legal principles guiding the courts may be kept 
in mind for the future solution of similar prob- 
lems. 

Traveling Expenses of School Officials. 

May the clerk and members of the board of 
education of a city, who have attended an an- 
nual convention of the National Education 
Association, be paid out of the school fund 
under a statutory provision authorizing the 
board of education “to defray the contingent 
expenses of the board”? This question was 
raised by a taxpayer of the city of Syracuse, 
New York, who sued to restrain the payment by 
the board of education of the aforesaid expenses. 
The Appellate Division of the Supreme Court 
of New York in 1900 held that such payment 
was unauthorized (52 N. Y. App. Div. 579, 66 
N. Y. Supp. Rep. 165). 

On behalf of the board it was said that the 
city charter authorized the board to expend the 
school fund “to defray the contingent expenses 
of the board.” What these contingent expenses 
shall be is largely a matter of discretion. Thus, 
if the members deem it wise and for the interest 
of the schools to send delegates to this or any 
other convention, they are at liberty to do so 
and charge the amount paid therefor as a con- 
tingent expense. 

In reply the referee said: “The board of edu- 
cation is a body having such powers only as 
are conferred upon it by statute, either express- 
ly or by implication. Its function is the super- 
vision and control of the school system of the 
city. It is allowed to make such payments as 
may be needed for the support and maintenance 

*NOTE—This is one of a series of articles which 
Will be published in book form with the title, “Law in 
Its Relation to Schools and Teachers.” 


: The abbreviations of states within parentheses in 
bis article refer to state reports. Other abbreviations 


used are: Am. Dec.—American Decisions; Am. Rep.— 
American Reports; Am. St. Rep.—American State Re- 
ports. Atl—Atlantic Reporter; Cyce—Cyclopaedia of 
Law; L. R. A.—Lawyers’ Reports Annotated; L. R 


A, N. §8.—Lawyers’ Reports Annotated New Series; 
N. E.—Northeastern Reporter; N. W.—Northwestern 
Reporter; Pac.—Pacific Reporter; So.—Southern Re- 
porter; S. E.—Southeastern Reporter; 8S. W.—South- 
western Reporter. 


Harry R. Trusler, A. M., LL. B. 


of this system. That is the very object and pur- 
pose to which each of the expenditures express- 
ly authorized is directed. When, therefore, in 
connection with them, a general phrase in re- 
gard to contingent expenses is used it must be 
construed with reference to the rest of the pro- 
visions with which it appears. The contingent 
expenses which the board may pay are expenses 
relating to the school system of the city, in- 
curred for its benefit, necessary for its main- 
tenance. Here the authority of the board stops, 
and this is the test by which such a payment as 
the one at issue must be measured. 

“Yet a rigid rule may not be laid down. The 
courts will not inquire too curiously as to just 
what payments are for the benefit of the schools. 
The board is given a wise discretion. Where 
there is room for difference of opinion; where it 
can fairly be seen that a given expenditure may 
tend to promote the purposes for which the 
board is organized, then its judgment is final. 
Thus undoubtedly there may be occasions which 
would authorize the payment of traveling ex- 
penses. Each case must stand by itself. But 
ene principle is clear. When an expenditure 
is not directed to the support of the school 
system; when there is no palpable connection 
between the object to be attained thereby and 
the object for which the board exists, then it 
is unauthorized. The connection must be direct; 
it must be clear; it cannot be merely fanciful, 
or one to be deduced by strained or far-fetched 
reasoning. 

“In the case at bar the idea of the board 
seems to be that the presence of the commis- 
sioners and their clerk at Los Angeles would 
tend to make them more useful officers; to 
better fit them for their duties, and thet in this 
way the schools would be benefited. I cannot 
hold that this is enough. The broadening of 
the mental faculties that results from travel 
and attrition of mind on mind is well known. 
Still the advantages to cities are too indirect 
to justify on this ground journeys of their 
officers at the public expense. Nor may a munic- 
ipal board use the public funds held by it in 
trust for the education of its members or em- 
ployees. No action short of legislation can ren- 
der such a proceeding valid. 

“As the journey to Los Angeles, therefore, is 
not found to be directly connected with the 
duties which the board and their clerk were 
chosen to perform, the plaintiff must succeed 
in this action. In such cases there is always a 
certain amount of hardship involved. Payments 
have been made in reliance upon the supposed 
authority of board or council, yet it is well that 
the lesson of caution in handling public funds 
should be learned. It is important that all 
municipal officials should realize the danger of 
expenses not made clearly and directly for the 
public benefit.” 

Trustees as School Book Dealers. 

Has a board of education power to purchase 
textbooks and sell them to pupils at wholesale 
prices under statutory authority “to sell and 
convey real and personal property as the inter- 
ests of the school require,” and to make by-laws 
relative “to the regulation of schools, the books 
to be used therein, and anything whatever that 
may advance the interests of education, the 
good government and prosperity of the free 
schools in said city, and the welfare of the 
public concerning the same”? This question 
was raised by a suit restraining the board from 
buying and selling books as aforesaid, the bill 
being filed by the attorney general upon the 
relation of two taxpayers of Detroit, Michigan, 
who were interested in retaining the book busi- 
ness for themselves. In 1913 the Supreme Court 
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of Michigan affirmed a decree granting the in- 
junction (45 L. R. A. N. S. 972). 

The board claimed that under the broad lan- 
guage of the statute it was justified in dealing 
in textbooks by the following circumstances. 
There were then in Detroit some 5500 high- 
school students, the number increasing at the 
rate of 500 annually. The number of dealers 
in school books had decreased from five to two. 
A large majority of pupils resided at consider- 
able distances from the book stores, and the 
journey going and coming from six of the seven 
high schools to the book stores was five miles 
long. Moreover the books were not always ob- 
tainable when wanted, the prices charged were 
excessive, and it was thus possible for the board 
to buy and sell books so as to effect for the 
students a considerable saving of time and 
money. 

In holding that the above circumstances were 
immaterial the court said: “Altho in general 
terms powers may be broadly given, the char- 
acter of the corporation itself and the purposes 
for which it was created supply limitations in 
view of which the language employed must be 
read. Powers could not be conferred in broader 
terms than are found in the section of the act 
referred to. And yet it is apparent that the 
power to make by-laws and ordinances is var- 
iously limited. When read with the specific 
enumeration of powers conferred in the act, 
the very universality of the grant is itself a 
limitation of the grant. 

“Tt may be admitted that this general grant 
of power takes on a meaning today and has an 
effect, which could not have been contemplated 
by the legislature which enacted the law. Man- 
ual-training schools and domestic-science schools 
are examples of comparative newly approved 
departures in methods of public-school train- 
ing. Lumber and flour, glue and condiments, 
are materials which must now be purchased by 
the school board along with chalk and globes 
and maps. Having power to prescribe the 
courses of study, the board has authority un- 
doubtedly to provide the means necessary for 
pursuing the courses. 

“We are impressed, however, that the grant 
we are considering was not intended to em- 
power the board of education of the city of 
Detroit to do everything whatever that may ad- 
vance the interests of education in the city of 
Detroit, but on!y such things as it may do 
without changing its character as a board of 
education; without, for example, assuming the 
character of a commercial or trading corpora- 
tion. Otherwise the activities of the board may 
occupy the almost limitless field of ascertaining 
and correcting influences and conditions which 
retard the interests of education. The reasons 
which are urged in support of the exercise of 
greater powers than are herein indicated should 
be urged upon the legislature.” 


Statutory Authority to Sell Books. 

Have school directors power to contract with 
booksellers to sell books to scholars at cost and 
to pay them for their trouble out of school 
money under a statute authorizing directors to 
buy and sell books to students at cost and to 
select persons to keep the same for sale? This 
question was raised by a taxpayer of the dis- 
trict, who sued to restrain the board from pay- 
ing the booksellers according to its contract. 
The Supreme Court of Iowa in 1905 held that 
the directors had no authority to make such a 
contract and could make no payments there- 
under (103 N. W. 346). 

Assuming to exercise statutory authority the 
directors had made contracts with two book- 
sellers in Iowa Oity by which they agreed to 
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pay to one of them $200 per year, and to an- 
other $225 per year, for selling the textbooks 
specified by the board at the cost price; the 
books to be procured from the publishers under 
arrangements made by the board as to the prices 
at which they should be furnished. 

“The statutory plan,” said the court, “is for 
the school board, if it sees fit to do so, to con- 
tract for and buy books, to keep the same for 
sale to scholars at cost, and to se‘ect one or 
more persons to have charge of the sale of such 
books. Without doubt, as incident to the em- 
ployment of such agents, the board has implied 
power to pay them a compensation for their 
services. But unless there is occasion to em- 
ploy such agents—that is, unless the board has 
bought books and is keeping them for sale to 
scholars at cost—there is no occasion, and there- 
fore no authority, for employing such agents. 

“Now the method pursued by the defendant 
board was a wholly different one from that 
authorized by the statute. It did not advertise 
for bids or receive competitive bids. It did not 
purchase any books. It did not provide for the 
keeping of any books purchased for sale to 
scholars; but, on the contrary, it arranged with 
the publishers of certain books that the books 
should be supplied to scholars at specified prices, 
and contracted with booksellers that they should, 
in consideration of annual payments to be paid 
to them by the board by way of compensation, 
sell these books, without additional cost, to such 
scholars as should desire to purchase them. 

“The testimony of the booksellers shows that 
they ordered books from the publishers at their 
own discretion, in accordance with notice from 
the superintendent as to the number of books 
of each kind which would probably be needed, 
and that they paid for them out of their own 
funds, and that the proceeds of the sale of the 
books thus ordered were treated as any other 
funds derived by them from the sale of books 
in their business. It is not pretended that the 
board made any contract by which books were 
to be furnished by the publishers to the board 
and paid for by it out of the contingent fund. 
Perhaps the plan adopted by the board was a 
more satisfactory plan than that contemplated 
by the statute. The fact, nevertheless, remains 
that the school board did not in any respect 
attempt to exercise the authority given it by 
statute to purchase books for sale to scholars 
at cost; and therefore it had no authority to 
contract with persons for the sale of such books, 
for it had no such books for sale.” 

As typical of the standpoint of the courts in 
viewing the action of the school boards, this 
case is highly instructive. The lesson is timely, 
because schoolmen are constantly securing by 
legislation new powers for school officia!s, who 
should take care to exercise them in accordance 
with the reasoning of the law. Caution is neces- 
sary. A school board is a corporation of limited 
powers, either expressly or impliedly conferred, 
and “any fair doubt as to the existence of a 
power is to be resolved against its existence.” 
If the board depends for its authority upon a 
specific statute, “it must exercise such power 
in accordance with the provisions of the stat- 
ute.” Here, for example, if the school board of 
lowa City had bought the textbooks, after ad- 
vertising for bids in accordance with the stat- 
ute, it then undoubtedly might have employed 
regular booksellers, living within the county 
and giving bond as required by the statute, to 
act as its agents “to keep the same for sale.” 

Free Books for Poor Children. 

Has the school board in the absence of express 
legislative authority the right to furnish free 
textbooks to the children of indigent parents? 
This question was touched upon in a case where 
taxpayers of Chicago, Illinois, sought to restrain 
the board of education of that city from dis- 
tributing textbooks for the free use of all the 
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pupils of the first four grades without reference 
to whether the parents of said children were 
financially able at their own cost to supply their 
children with necessary books. The circuit 
court enjoined the board from distributing said 
books,except such as might be supplied to chil- 
dren of indigent parents, and in 1903 the IIli- 
nois Appellate Court affirmed this decree. 

Plainly declaring that without express author- 
ity the board could not furnish free textbooks 
to the children of parents financially able to 
buy them, the court uttered the following dic- 
tum, from which it might be inferred that 
school boards without express authority may 
furnish them to children of indigent parents: 
“The case of supplying textbooks to children 
of parents too poor to buy them differs, if not 
in principle, certainly in reason and degree 
radically from the case of furnishing textbooks 
free to the children of wealthy parents.” Re- 
ferring to the constitutional provision that “the 
General Assembly shall provide a thoro and 
efficient system of free schools, whereby all the 
children of this state may receive a good com- 
mon school education,” the court observed; “It 
may be said that the behests of the constitution 
cannot be complied with if the children of the 
very poor are not supplied with free textbooks. 
The same thing could not be said if the children 
of the wealthy were not supplied with free 
school books.” 

That this distinction has been deemed import- 
ant is evidenced by the fact that in this case 
the parties securing the injunction against the 
board of education did not seek to have it cover 
the case of free books to the children of poor 
parents, and consequently the board was allowed 
to supply them free to such pupils, as it had 
been doing for some years before this suit. 
Nevertheless, it is doubtful whether this dis- 
tinction would be maintained by many of the 
courts... It is far-fetched. If school boards have 
the inherent power to furnish free books to poor 
students in order to carry out “the behests of 
the constitution,” why have they been denied 
the inherent power to buy and sell books at cost 
or to furnish free transportation? The consti- 
tutional provision referred to is not self-exe- 
cuting. The state has a school system, not by 
virtue of the constitution, but by virtue of the 
statutes passed agreeable thereto. Thus trust- 
ees, who derive their office solely from the stat- 
utes, must look to them and not to the constitu- 
tion for the scope and content for their author- 
ity. Considering the inherent power of school 
boards to furnish free textbooks, other courts 
have used general language not indicating the 
above distinction. “It has never been claimed, 
so far as we are aware,” said the Michigan court, 
“that School boards have the power to furnish 
free textbooks, except by virtue of special legis- 
lation” (45 N. W. 585). 

Meaning of Educational Appliances. 

May the trustees of school townships purchase 
books for the use of students individually under 
statutory authority to “suitable houses, furni- 
ture, apparatus and other articles and educa- 
tional appliances necessary for the thoro organ- 
ization and efficient management of the 
schoo!s?’ This question was raised by an action 
against the trustees by the sellers to recover the 
price of books sold. In 1889 the Supreme Court 
of Indiana held the school township not liable 
for books, because the trustees had no authority 
under the above statute to bny them, altho they 
were received and used under their direction 
(21 N. E. 747). 

The books purchased were 75 copies of Mon- 
teith’s Popular Science Readers, designed to 
give the pupils a change in reading exercises. 
Said the court: “If the trustee has the author- 
ity to purchase this class of books he may pur- 
chase any other readers, spelling books, or any 
other class of textbooks. This may be the 


proper system for our state to adopt, but the 
trustees cannot pursue such a course and bind 
the township without some further legislation 
on the subject.” 

Admitting that the authority of the trustees 
had been upheld when they had purchased Web- 
ster’s Dictionaries (59 Ind. 534) or Monteith’s 


Maps (55 Ind. 136), the court said: “Black- 
boards, charts, maps, te'lurions, and dictionar- 
ies are a class of articles, apparatus and books 
which are not required for each individual 
scholar, but one of each would be sufficient, in 
most instances, for the whole school, and could 
be used by the teacher in giving instruction to 
the pupils. No person being required to fur- 
nish such common property for the benefit of 
the whole school, they can only be supplied by 
the trustees. The authority certainly cannot 
be extended to the right of purchasing general 
textbooks for the use of each of the individual 
pupils.” 

Illustrating the principle under consideration, 
it has been held that a school trustee, under this 
same Indiana statute, cannot buy reading-circle 
books and render the township liable for them 
(46 N. E. 832). “A school trustee,” said the 
court, “has no official connection with the 
“Young People’s Reading Circle” and is not 
charged with any duty in relation thereto. * * 
A reading-circle library is not necessary for the 
thoro organization and efficient management of 
the common schools.” For the same reason a 
trustee cannot buy library cases for the books 
of the reading-circle, and a warrant issued 
therefor is void (48 N. E. 256). 

Approving this Indiana doctrine, the West 
Virginia Supreme Court of Appeals, in con- 
sidering what may come under the head of 
school appliances, said: “It must not be a 
school book in disguise. This is vitally import- 
ant, for the opening for the sale of school books 
in the United States is so large, and the pres- 
sure brought to bear to make sales so great, 
that it seems to be almost irresistible, and quasi- 
school books are gradually creeping in under 
the name of appliances. They must not only 
be genuine appliances, but they must be shown 
to be suitable and reasonably necessary for the 
use of the schoo!s, for the board has no author- 
ity to buy any appliance which is not suitable 
and necessary; for example, an appliance or 
apparatus suitable to some branch of learning 
not required to be taught” (32 L. R. A. 413). 


Expenditures in Aid of Common Schools. 

Can the legislature constituticnally direct the 
superintendent of public instruction to purchase 
a volume of historical sketches of the state for 
each school district not by its trustees rejecting 
it, payment for the same to be made from money 
permitted by the constitution to be used “in 
aid of common schools, but for no other pur- 
pose?” This question was raised by a county 
school commissioner, who sued for a mandamus 
to compel the state superintendent to counter- 
sign his draft for the sums withheld for the 
purchase of said book for the schoo!s of his 
county. It was decided in 1874 by the Kentucky 
Court of Appeals that such a use of school 
money, required to be applied in aid of the com- 
mon schools only, was unconstitutional (11 
Bush-Ky.-74). 

Had the statute been upheld it would have 
resulted in withdrawing about $20,000 from the 
common school fund for the purchase of Ool- 
lin’s Historical Sketches of Kentucky at $4 per 
volume. It was insisted that the legislature 
might appropriate this money for such objects 
as it deemed proper, provided only that they 
were not clearly of such a character as would 
not be in any sense or degree in aid of common 
schools, and that the courts could not interfere 
to defeat the legislative will unless the purchase 

(Concluded on Page 78) 
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ued ILLUSTRATION NO. 1. CASH JOURNAL, PAYROLL SHEET AND TEACHERS’ RECORD CARD. 


The Accountant’s Time is an important factor in administration. By the use of a specially devised Cash Journal the old style Cash Book and Voucher Record were done away with. Bank 

Vest accounts are represented by the “Fund” columns, against which Vouchers are entered as issued, and at the same time charged to appropriate columns representing controlling Ledger Accounts. 
Fig. ‘““B”’ is the pay roll sheet recording time service of teachers at the various schools. Check numbers are placed after amounts due Fig. ‘“‘C"’ is a record card, listed alphabetically by schools, 

-on- When a teacher is added, or transferred to another school, a notation is made on her card when it is transferred to its appropriate school in the files. 
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Col- done away with. Salaries are now paid by in- 

; per dividual checks drawn against a “Pay Roll” 

ture fund in bank, transferred from the General 
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STORE ROOM CLFTEIBUTIONS 
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In this photograph are represented specially devised forms recently adopted for facilitating the transaction of the details of school business 
It is printed on onion skin paper, and perforated to fit the flexible back leather binder 

paper, which keeps before members all matters that have been referred to committees, etc. 

Fig. ““H” provides members with a program, or schedule of business matters to be presented to the meeting, having been received by the secretary. 

Separate programs are prepared byfithe superintendent, and other administrative officers. 

supplies sent from the store room to the various schools.; Charges are made direct from requisitions, which are filled by the storekeeper, upon authority of the secretary 


’ Teachers’ names are listed by principals of each school, together with record of service, etc. 
and salary checks issued. Pay rolls are compiled and placed in a binder. 


bers of the board transcripts of minutes. 
colored 


meetings. 
sheet shown on photograph No. 2. 


are filed numerically in document files. 


monthly pay roll is recapitulated something like 
this: 


Principals and Teachers... ..$24,561.30 


School Commissioners ...... 220.00 
Superintendents ........... 528.00 
Secretary’s Office .......... 295.00 
Janitors Pie es 2,400.00 
Supervising Teachers 505.00 

Total Salary Accounts. . . .$28,509.30 





OPERATING ROOM, SCHOOL DENTAL CLINIC IN ERIE, PA. 









Fig. ‘‘M”’ represents secretary’s pay roll record card. 
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ILLUSTRATION NO. 3. SUNDRY FORMS 


Figures “‘I’’ and “J” 


As these items were charged but once each 
month, the distributions were made thru the 
“Sundry Accounts” column in the Cash Jour- 
nal. 

In one year, $800,000 had been spent under 
contracts for buildings and for general opera- 
tion purposes, but no comparative cost records 
were kept. The administration failed to profit 
by experiences of the past in the matter of buy- 
ing for the reason that no attempt had been 


(See Page 70) 





Fig. ‘‘F’’ is designed to furnish individual mem- 
Fig. ‘‘G”’ is a similar sheet printed preferably on differently 


A marginal space is left for notations as matters are reported on at subsequent meetings 


Programs are made up in advance of 


represent store room distribution sheets, upon which are recorded 


Fig. ‘‘K’’ is the pay roll 


These are sent to secretary's office where extensions are made, 
Fig. “‘L”’ is a teacher’s record card kept in the files in the superintendent's office. 


These are arranged by schools by means of guide cards. 


Original papers concerning teachers 
The size of this card is 5 by 3 inches 


made to systematize administrative records, or 
to bring the system within a general scheme of 
organized control consequently, with respect to 
business affairs, the satisfactory solution of ad- 
ministrative problems was impossible. 
Educational results were materially affected 
by the methods of business control, the funda- 
mental purpose of which was to facilitate in- 
struction by providing all the essentials of busi- 
ness management, which embraced such matters 
(Concluded on Page 70) 
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SPANKING AS A FINE ART 


Being Some Merry Slaps at the Ancient and Joyous Pastime of Spanking 


Flick-em, flap-em, over the knee, 
Say, thank you, good dame, for whipping of me. 

Spanking as a fine art will soon be but a 
memory. The sound of the youngster’s loud 
tremolo, with its barrel-stave obligato, is heard 
no more in the land. Mr. Spank has long since 
passed over, and Mrs. Spank has developed a 
“charley horse” in her good right arm. Spank- 
ology will present!y take its place as a dog-eared 
volume in the musty archives of archaeology. 

The name and address of the first spankist is 
lost in the dim daybreak of yesterday. The loud 
vell of the first spankee is but a muffled echo, 
and we cannot be sure whether it is a feminine 
pianissimo or a shrill masculine profundo that 
strikes our ears. 

Everybody must admit that spanking is as old 
as sin and that, in the past, all children between 
the ages of two and seventeen, have spent a 
large part of their time over the knees of their 
mothers. The rabbis interpret “the woman gave 
him of the tree” to mean that Eve gave Adam a 
primitive lacing. 

The first honest-true, hope-to-die spankist that 
there is any record of is Toilus, who taught 
Homer the rhythm and poetry of spanking as 
he knew it. Maybe that is the reason that 
Homer, when he grew up, wrote such a spanking 
good epic—this is just offered as a suggestion; 
you may take it for what it’s worth. Savants of 
the pathology of spanking might say, right here, 
that the blindness of the poet was caused by 
an overdose of the medicine. It may be added, 
as an interesting coincident, that Milton, the 
last to be spanked by the universities, also be- 
came blind. You will have to take the word 
of Samuel Johnson for this, altho it is whisp- 
ered that Sam, himself, was the one who ap- 
peared in the grand finale and received the un- 
guentum baculinum (stick-ointment). 

If the Egyptians indulged in the sport, the 
mummies show no marks of it that you can ob- 
serve; we can only see their faces however. Un- 
doubtedly Egyptian mothers must have had 
some outlet for their pent-up energies while 
pater Setimus was away from home digging 
canals or building pyramids. 

Art is of two kinds; the fine and the practical. 
Spanking did not rise to the plane of a fine art 
until Roman times. Before this, the practical 
side of the art had been developed by thoughtful 
mothers in the kitchen or in the wood-shed. So 
long as spanking was confined to such lowly 
places as these, it could not expect to rub 
shoulders with painting, poetry and music. 
When spanking was moved to the parlor, then 
did it come to its own and assume its proper 
relation in the world. 

It was left for the Romans to discover the 
great, unexplored possibilities of the sport. 
Here the ladies were far more adept in the var- 
ious ramifications of the art than the men. 
Milady’s boudoir always had a ferula placed 
next to her powder box; a whip was invariably a 
part of its decorations. So popular did the past- 
time become that the dancing master and even 
the gladiator had to play second fiddle to the 
whip sleight-of-hand-man. Teaching the intri- 
eacies of the art became one of the learned pro- 
fessions. The various professurs vied with each 
other in demonstrations of their methods and in 
showing the grace and sang froid with which 
their graduates could execute parabolas and 
loop-the-loops in the air with their flagella, and 
at the same time, administer an artistic lacing 
to the patient from knee cap to collar bone. 

When a house-maid applied to a Roman 
matron for a position, some of the questions 
asked of her were: “Do you enjoy being 
whipped? Do you enter into the spirit of the 
diversion with enthusiastic abandon?” The 
slightest pretext was made the occasion for an 
application of wunguentum baculinum. If 

Domina happened to be irritated or nervous, she 
N ote—School authorities who still believe in the liberal use 


of corporal punishment may read this article with benefit. It 
is based upon historical facts.—Editor. 


Clarence H. Le Vitt, Chicago, II. 


found an outlet by summoning her maid and 
announcing to her, “Augustina, my nose dis- 
pleases me, bring me the whip.” Then Augus- 
tina knew what was coming, and going to the 
whip museum, selected the lightest and softest 
in the lot. 

The men of Rome always claimed that to 
maintain a well regulated household, the ladies 
in it should be whipped occasionally. It is said 
that an old Roman senator had a wife full of 
bad temper. He asked the oracle what should 
be done with a garment that had moths in it. 
“Dust it” said the oracle. “And,” added the 
senator, “I have a wife who is full of nasty tem- 
pers; should she not be treated in a similar 
way?’ “To be sure,” was the reply, “dust her 
daily.” 

Modes and Origins. 


Later in the history of the spanking world, 
the S. D.’s (spank doctors) were having a great 
ado about the proper place to apply the medi- 
cine. One school of spankists did not believe 
in hitting below the belt; they were devotees of 
sursum disciplina (upper discipline). Another 
cult pleaded long and loudly for deorsum dis- 
ciplina (lower discipline). The latter claimed 
that striking above the belt was injurious to the 
eyes. Both schools were agreed that a blow 
above the collar bone should be declared a foul 
and the decision given the spankee. 

An old Welsh law answers the question, 
“What is a moderate castigation?” thus: “Three 
blows with a broomstick on any part of the body 
except the head.” 

One of the spank doctors in the University of 
Paris coined this maxim: “Spank until their 
proud hearts shall be entirely subdued, and they 
shall be smoother than oil and softer than a 
pumpkin.” It is not explained whether it is the 
boy’s hide or disposition that is to be made 
“softer than a pumpkin.” Either interpreta- 
tion is hard on the boy. 

All of the later spankists were unanimous in 
the opinion that the posterior was the proper 
place for verberations; and all of us will second 
the motion of one DeLome when he says, “The 
part on which mankind sits is extremely worthy 
of esteem.” 

Spanking as a Prophylactic. 

Until a short time ago, paregoric and the rod 
were the specifics of childhood: the former dur- 
ing illness, the latter in health. Kidlets were 
introduced to the rod at a very early age, from 
the kindliest of motives, under the supposition 
that spanking was good for the little tots; it 
developed flesh and hardened the skin. Years 
ago, a famous §. D. had this to say about the 
benefits derived from unguentum baculinum: 
“Tt is a universal specific. It dissolves the pre- 
cipitating salts, purifies the coagulating humors 
of the body, clears the brain, and embraees the 
nerves” We cannot be sure whether spanking 
is a “dissolver of salts” or not; but there is no 
doubt in the world that it is the greatest bracer 
thet has ever been devised by man. 

In addition to its bracing qualities, it was 
alleged to be “great stuff’ for fattening boys. 
If little Willie was inclined to be thin and ane- 
mic, a soothing application of stick-ointment 
was administered before and after meals—to be 
shaken before using and applied ad lib. This, 
if properly given, never failed to produce the 
required amount of embonpoint. It was claimed 
that in three months’ time the most pronounced 
and cadaverous “Skinny” could be metamor- 
phosed into a sleek and rotund “Fatty Felix.” 

“Puppy love” was another ailment that re- 
ceived spank treatment. When 18-year-old 
Algernon fell head over heels in love with 16- 
year-old Gwendolyn and “just knew he never 
could live without her,” then did pater families 
resort to the third degree in. spankistry—long 
form—and smash the amorous arrows of the 
little God of Love to smithereens. 

No less a medical authority than the London 
“Lancet” asserts that the physiological results 
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of spankiotomy are four, to-wit,—(1) Direct 
stimulation of the skin; (2)) Shock to the sys- 
tem; (3) Feeling of pain; (4) Spasms of mus- 
cles of the back. This interesting and highly 
scientific contribution to the literature of 
spankology can be thoroly appreciated by all 
past forty—the dangerous age. What one of the 
older generation can ever forget the “stimula- 
tion, shock and feeling of pain” accompanied by 
“spasms” of their dear old mother’s persuader ? 
A Spank Artist De Luxe, 

In all fields of human activity, there are those 
who stand head and shoulders above all the rest. 
Such a man vas Doctor Busby of Winchester. 
The doctor was the greatest “whip” who ever 
held the reins over a schoolroom. In the joyous 
annals of spankistry, he stands at the head of 
his tlass. Others have spanked their thousands, 
but he, like David of old, had spanked his tens 
of thousands. Busby was a thrashing machine 
incarnate, a human vacuum cleaner par excel- 
lence. If art be “the expression of man’s joy in 
his work,” then the doctor was surely an artist 
de luxe, for he loved to spank long and hilar- 
iously. 

His spanking was accompanied by all the 
pomp and ceremony that goes with despotism. 
Two juniors held the honor of rod-makers extra- 
ordinary and switch-finders plenopotentiary to 
his highness. Two others held the position of 
Gentlemen in Waiting to the Royal Spank- 
chamber. These two “took the victim up”—that 
is removed all impediments covering the place 
to be spanked, after which the patient was snug- 
ly ensconced upon “Doc’s” left knee, with his 
face to the East. Busby worked out, or applied 
an elaborate spank-nomenclature; four cuts was 
called a scrubbing; six cuts a bibling; and cuts 
ad infinitum a drubbing. . 

Some wag said that it was lucky for the 
Seraphim and Cherubim that they had no nether 
extremities, or Busby would spank them sure 
when he entered into paradise. 

That “Doc” had a sense of humor is illus- 
trated by this story: “He being one day whip- 
ping a boy, the said boy being across his knee, 
he stood pausing a while over the breech (a pain- 
ful pause for the boy), and there a merry con- 
ceit taking him (Busby), he said: ‘I sak the 
bans of matrimony between this boy’s sitter, of 
such a parish, on the one side; and Lady Birch 
of parish, on the other side; if any one can show 
any lawful excuse why they should not be joined 
together, let him speak, for this is the last time 
of asking!” According to the story, a youngster 
jumped up and cried, “I prohibit the bans.” 
Busby asked why he objected. “Because one of 
the parties has a holler coming,” said the boy. 
Doe recognized the validity of the objection and 
the victim escaped for that day. 

A Musical Spankist. 

It is refreshing to students of spankology to 
find each community insisting upon a certain 
individuality in spank tools. The official medi- 
cine at Westminster was three apple twigs “all 
bound round with a woolen string” half way 
up; Eton’s persuader had three birch twigs and 
similarly wrapped. On feast days, these were 
gayly decorated with colored ribbons. But Eng- 
lish styles never got north of the Tweed; Scot- 
land’s national spanker was called the “taws.” 
It was a long leather strap, cut into little strips, 
that tickled delightfully. 

Kirk, one of the masters of the high school 
in Edinburgh, was a howling success. He lifted 
spankistry from a condition of jarring discord 
and distressing noise to a plane of delightful 
harmony. He never spanked until there were 
eight patients ready for treatment; it required 
that number to run the scale. Then when every- 
thing was ready, he would send a note to his 
colleagues “to come and hear his organ.” Stand- 
ing the eight in a row, he flogged them from A 
to G, rendering upon his human piano all the 

(Continued on Page76) 
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HUNTSVILLE CONSOLIDATED HIGH SCHOOL, HUNTSVILLE, O. 


Mr. Frank L. Packard, Architect, Columbus, O. 


A CONSOLIDATED HIGH SCHOOL 


The consolidated high school is one of the 
newer forms of educational organization in the 
United States and has brought with it problems 
in administration which offer few precedents in 
their solution. The question of housing the 
consolidated high school is, perhaps, the first 
difficulty encountered in the formation of such 
a school, for which there are few principles, 
proven by experience, to guide school boards 
and school architects. 

The building which forms the subject of this 
sketch, and which is illustrated in these pages, 
is one of the earliest consolidated rural high 
schools to be erected in the North, Central 
States. It is indeed fortunate that in its plan- 
ning and construction, the school board of 
Huntsville secured the services of an architect 
who has had many years of experience in school- 
house work, and whose originality and thought- 
fulness is perhaps unexcelled. 

In the planning of the building, every aspect 
of the project was considered by first obtaining 
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a complete statement of the educational de- 
mands and possibilities of the school, as the 
superintendent and the teachers saw them. This 
was followed by careful consideration of the 
financial abilities of the school district, future 
growth, changes in the social and economic 
status of the district, ete. The advice of out- 
side educators and of practical men was asked 
and careful attention was given to the require- 
ments of the Ohio School Building Code, which 
is stringent in its provisions for safety against 
fire and panic. 

The building oceupies a fine location at the 
tcp of a hill and is surrounded by large native 
shade trees which give protection against sun, 
wind and weather. The building has a total 
frontage of 109 feet and a depth of approxi- 
mately 63 feet, exclusive of the assembly hall. 
The latter extends beyond the rear line of the 
main building forty feet. 

The building has two principal entrances in 
the front leading to the main corridor in the 
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basement and on the first floor, and by means of 
two stairways to the second floor. In addition 
to these entrances, there are two rear entrances 
giving access to the assembly hall. To the aver- 
age architect and school board member, it may 
appear that the building is blessed with an un- 
usual number of exits and staircases. These 
latter are required by the Ohio School Building 
Code, which makes it obligatory that every 
schoolroom be arranged with an independent 
fireproof exit, in addition to the usual exit and 
stairways. The two fireproof stairways in the 
Huntsville School are splendidly arranged; in 
fact, they are models for economy in the util- 
ization of space. The fire exits which they af- 
ford are vastly superior to the ordinary types 
of fire escapes, and while they are expensive 
comparatively, they are at all times perfectly 
safe and do not detract from the architectural 
appearance of the building. 

The basement floor of the school is placed 
well above the ground so that ample window 
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CLASS ROOM 


SECOND FLOOR PLAN 


The plate at the right gives an excellent idea of the fire exits provided by the Ohio School Building 
Code The stairway from which it leads is of concrete and steel and gives independent exit from 


the second and first floor 


urea is provided for the recreation rooms, toil- 
The last mentioned room 
occupies a portion of the space underneath the 
assembly hall and has average dimensions of 40 
by 42 feet. It is lighted from three sides and 
has a main entrance and two fire exits. In 
use, it has been found airy and light and en- 
tirely satisfactory. The heating apparatus for 
the building is located in the central portion of 
It consists of a mechanical hot- 


ets and gymnasium. 


the basement. 
air system. 

The first floor contains four standard class- 
rooms, a large meeting and office room for the 
board of education, and an assembly hall. 

The second floor is very similar in arrange- 
ment and likewise contains four classrooms. 
In addition to these, there are a library, a teach- 
ers’ retiring room, a hospital room, an office for 
the principal, toilet rooms and supply and record 
rooms. The classrooms are lighted on the uni- 





CORRIDOR, HUNTSVILLE CONSOLIDATED HIGH SCHOOL. 


The lower stair affords similar egress from the basement. 
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FIRE EXIT, HUNTSVILLE CONSOLIDATED HIGH SCHOOL. 


lateral system and are equipped with built-in 
sanitary wardrobes. 

The construction of the building is described 
in the Ohio Code as a composite, in that it is 
partly fireproof and partly of ordinary wood 
joist work. There are separate and independent 
exits by means of the fire stairways described 
above, from the basement, the first floor and 
the second floor. All of these exit stairways 
are of concrete and absolutely fireproof and are 
in no way connected with the regular corridors 
and staircases. The heater room in the base- 
ment and the fuel room, as well as the plenum 
and air intake, are enclosed with brick walls. 
The plenum, fuel and heater rooms have in 
addition, fireproof ceilings. 

The accompanying illustrations give a good 
idea of the pleasing exterior treatment of the 
building. The outer walls are faced with red 
brick and are trimmed with Bedford Stone. At 





some additional expense, a pitched roof covered 
with slate, was provided. It is quite evident 
that the additional cost was well worth the pleas- 
ing architectural effect, made possible by the use 
of the gables. 

The water supply for the building is derived 
from a driven well and is distributed by means 
of a compressed-air tank and pump. 

Two gas engines, one 6-h. p. and one 8-h. p., 
are installed in the basement to furnish power 
for the water pump, the ventilating fan, the 
dynamo and manual training machinery. 

The building is lighted thruout with elec- 
tricity. 

Not the least interesting aspect of the build- 
ing is the one in which the plan lends itself for 
use as a social and community center. If de- 
sired, the assembly hall can be used independ- 
ently of the balance of the building. The gym- 





ASSEMBLY HALL, HUNTSVILLE CONSOLIDATED HIGH SCHOOL. 
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nasium can likewise be opened without inter 
fering with other activities. 

The architect was Mr. 
Columbus, O. 

THE LORIN L. DAME SCHOOL. 

An interesting example of a city grade-schovl 
building designed for a growing neighborhood 
is the Lorin L. Dame School at Medford, Mass. 
The accompanying illustrations show the build- 
ing as completed at present to contain twelve 
classrooms, an assemly hall, sewing and manual 
training rooms and a laboratory. When the 
community requires additional space, the num- 
ber of classrooms will be increased to eighteen 


Frank L. Packard, 
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LORIN L. DAME SCHOOL, MEDFORD, MASS. 
C. B. Dunham, Architect, Boston, Mass. 


and the corridor will surround the assembly hal} 
on all four sides. 

The building contains in the basement, a large 
gymnasium which serves as a playroom, a man- 
ual training room, an e'ementary science labora- 
tory, toilet rooms and space for the heating 
apparatus. 

The twelve standard classrooms on the first 
and second floors, measure 24 by 32 by 12 feet 
each and are seated for 48 students. Coat 
rooms, storage closets and bookcases are pro- 
vided for each classroom. 

The assembly hall extends thru the two upper 
stories and is lighted by means of a large ceiling 


light. It will seat 500 children. 
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LOOR PLANS, LORIN L. DAME SCHOOL, MEDFORD, MASS. 





The building is heated and ventilated by a 
direct-indirect steam gravity system. 
tic temperature regulation is provided. 


Automa- 


The structure is semi-fireproof and is finished 
in simp'e, permanent materials. The class- 
rooms have hardwood floors and are trimmed in 
ash. 

The exterior is very simple and straightfor- 
ward, expressing very clearly the purposes and 
plan of the building and depending, for a pleas- 
ing effect, upon the proportion of masses, the 
grouping of openings and the general outlines. 
The exterior walls are finished with red water- 
struck brick and light-gray st ne. 

The building cost a total of $90,000. 
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Cost, $17,000. 


The architect was Mr. Charles B. Dunham, 
Boston. The heating engineers were R. D. 
Kimball Co., New York. 

REPAIRING OLD CEILINGS. 
Jacques W. Redway, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
The bond connecting white, hard-finish wall 

plaster with the building committee, in the in- 
terior finish of a school building is so strong 
that few school architects have been able to 
sever it. In spite of the liability of hard-finish 
to crack, its unpleasant glare and its proneness 
to show dirt, the much-abused white finish has 
much to commend it. Its tendency to show dirt 
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GRADE SCHOOL BUILDING, WAPELLA, ILL. 
Mr. A. L. Pillsbury, Architect, Bloomington, IIl. 


is certainly in its favor, for dirt is something 
to be removed and not concealed. 

Paint is usually the first resort to make a dis- 
tressing ceiling, or a side-wall, presentable. The 
committee is apt to be surprised and pained at 
the attitude of the painter who declares that 
three coats are necessary. The committee pleads 
for one, and finally compromises on two. Down 
in the bottom of his heart, the painter knows 
that he cannot do an honest job and cover the 
surface so that streaks and feather veins will 
not show. He points and shellacs the cracks, 
dopes the surface with size, and applies his first 
coat, loaded with a cheap filler mixed with 
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paraffine and spirit of pine. This gives plenty 
of body and covers well. The second coat is 
made of good honest paint and shows an excel- 
lent finish for a while. Then, if the first coat 
was not heavy enough, the feather veins grad- 
ually come thru. If the first coat was heavy 
enough to prevent the feather veins, it first 
wrinkles or “crépes,”’ and then “alligators.” 
Three or four years is the life of such painting 
on plaster. There is but one thing to do, name- 
ly, to burn it off. 


As a matter of fact, three coats are necessary 
for the best hard-finish plaster, one of shellac, 
one of oil paint and one of turpentine paint. 
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FLOOR PLANS, GRADE SCHOOL BUILDING, WAPELLA, ILL. 
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If a flat finish is desired, four coats may be re- 
quired on good plaster, and four or more will 
certainly be needed on poor plaster. 

“Flat” paint is now generally taking the place 
of the ordinary oil paint, and it is far better. 
Not every painter can make a good job with 
“flat” paint however. If the paint is to go on 
rough plaster, it should be stippled, and not 
brushed in. 

Steel ceilings are very frequently used to 
cover old ceilings, and their use is to be com- 
mended on lathed ceilings. Two good coats of 
paint are required. The plates of which these 
ceilings are made are slow-rusting, and do not 
require to be red-leaded. Laid on metal lathing, 
steel ceilings are apt to be a tragedy. 

Sixteen years ago, I had a good quality of 
sail canvas cemented to a ceiling in the hall of 
my house. After it had been painted, it looked 
far better than repaired plaster, and it also had 
the advantage of strength. Today the ceiling 
apparently is as good’ as sixteen years ago; in 
that time it has not cost a cent in repairs. Now- 
adays a special enameled canvas, in a pleasing 
selection of colors, is made for old school walls. 
Six years ago I had the assembly hall of our high 
school building—side walls and arched ceiling— 
redecorated with enameled canvas, using a light 
lemon-yellow for the ceiling and Nile-green for 
the side walls. Except for an occasional wash- 
ing, not a cent has been required in repairs in 
six years’ time. To insure its holding, the walls 
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Architect’s Perspective and 
Sketch Floor Plans, New Five 
Room Elementary School, Co- 
lumbus, N. J. Mr. Clyde S. 
Adams, Architect, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 
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were first papered with one thickness of bibulous 
paper. When the surface had become dry, the 
canvas was cemented on. Cut joints thru the 
application of the canvas, are practically in- 
visible, and fit better than matched joints. So 
far, in my experience, enameled canvas is the 
best solution of the problem of repairing old 
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walls. The cost is about twice 
job of painting. 

My experience in the care of school buildings, 
has cost both myself and the city a good bit of 
money, but we have learned that cheap painting 
and the neglect of interiors is a mighty expen- 
sive economy. 
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THE COLUMBUS SCHOOL. 

The new Columbus, N. J., school, illustrated 
herewith, was designed by Clyde S. Adams, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

The requirements called for five classrooms on 
the one floor, thus presenting an excellent oppor- 
tunity for the low, long effect that is so pleas- 
ing to the eye. The exterior is of a dark red 
brick with wide white joints and limestone trim- 
mings, and a slate roof. The floor plans consist 
of five classrooms with a capacity of forty pupils 
each, fitted with wardrobes and book closets. A 
large teachers’ room is also provided. 

The basement includes two large playrooms, 
one for the boys and the other for the girls. 
Toilet rooms, janitors’ space and a modern heat- 
ing plant occupy the balance of the basement. 

The heating apparatus, in the basement, is set 
in a room having brick walls, a protected ceil- 
ing and a fire door. The heat and vent ducts 
are built of brick and tile, and all steam pipes 
are fully covered with asbestos. The floor of 
the main corridor is composed of six-inch con- 
crete slabs. All the dangerous parts of the 
building are amply protected against fire. 

The building cost, all complete with furni- 
ture, a total of $14,000. 

A FIREPROOF GRADE SCHOOL. 

The new First Ward School Building at 
Bellaire, Ohio, is of monolithic concrete con 
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FIRST WARD SCHOOL, BELLAIRE, O. 
Charles W. Bates, Architect, Wheeling, W. Va. 


struction and is fireproof thruout. 

Built against a steep hillside, it is arranged 
so that most of the gymnasium and all of the 
girls’ playroom in the basement, are above grade. 
The gymnasium has a permanent gallery ar- 
ranged so as to permit of locker rooms and 
shower baths underneath. The stage, which is 
built of fireproof material, is sufficiently large 
that the room may be used for school entertain- 
ments and neighborhood gatherings. 
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The first and second floors accommodate ten 
classrooms, each connected with a cloakroom, 
toilet rooms and an office for the principal. 


The structure is well finished and is equipped 
with modern heating and ventilation and sani- 
tary plumbing. 

The cost was $60,000, complete. 

The architect is Mr. Charles W. Bates, Wheel- 
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EDITORIAL 
THE CINCINNATI CONVENTION. 

The present issue of the Scnoot Boarp Jour- 
xaL has been published as a special pre-coven- 
tion number because it is our firm conviction 
that every superintendent, both county and city, 
should be sent to the Cincinnati meeting of the 
Department of Superintendence, during the 
week of February 22-27. 

As we have repeated'y said, the purpose of 
the meetings of the Department of Superin- 
tendence of the National Education Association 
is to bring together the professional heads of 
city and country schools, the professors and in- 
structors in education in universities and nor- 
mal schools for the discussion of the larger 
problems of school organization and administra- 
tion. The addresses and discussions are pre- 
sented by the greatest leaders in public and pri- 
vate school education in the United States. 
Leading specialists come with the results of 
years of research and study. Committees of 
practical men present the results of investiga- 
tions into school conditions and school problems 
after study extending over years of time. 

The meeting of the Department of Superin- 
tendence is the big annual event to which every 
superintendent who is alive to the responsibil- 
ities of his office and the opportunities of his 
profession must look forward to as the conven- 
tion which will determine for him educational 
policies and offer solutions for administrative 
problems. It is a school for superintendents, 
a clearing house where educational ideas are ex- 
changed, where difficult questions are answered; 
it is a post-graduate course for superintendents 
who would stand in line for promotion in their 
profession and who would keep up with the 
everchanging, growing and rising standards in 
school work. 

The Cincinnati convention reminds one very 
much of important conferences which are held 
each year in a number of professions and indus- 
tries. Great business corporations send their 
presidents and superintendents for the direct 
benefit which they expect to derive. Every man 
ufacturer knows how these gatherings fix trade 
policies, make possib'e a better understanding 
between houses, reduce abuses and evils of com- 
petition, have a tendency for making prices and 
credits more stable, improve manufacturing 
methods, ete. Even where such conventions do 
not produce direct returns to a house, they ulti- 
mately are a benefit to the whole trade and in 
this respect to each business concern. 

The Cincinnati convention will not be a pleas- 
ure trip nor a junketing excursion. It has fre- 
quently been remarked that of all educational 
conventions, the superintendents’ meetings are 
the hardest working. It is a pleasure to walk 
thru the corridors of a superintendents’ conven- 
tion hotel and find group after group of men 
busily engaged in discussing educational prob- 
lems and in exchanging ideas and experiences. 
In fact, it has been said that more information 
is imparted in the discussions and exchange of 
experiences than in the set papers. 

The program which President Snyder has pre- 
pared is the strongest and most practical which 
has been offered in many years. Not a speaker 
appears in the list who has not had broad ex- 
perience as an expert in the phase of education 
which he will discuss. 
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Every school board should send its superin- 
tendent to this convention and should pay his 
expenses in full. If he does not believe in go- 
ing, he should be ordered to go, not for the 
benefit which he, personally, may derive, but for 
the value which the convention will have for the 
schools. 

We are certain that every school board which 
sends its superintendent will be more than re- 
paid for thé time which he will spend away from 
his desk and the money outlay which will be 
necessitated for railroad fares and hotel ex- 
penses. As Mr: Alfred Mosely said about two 
years ago, “It is always difficult to put your 
finger on any spot and say that this, that or the 
other definite result has come from an educa- 
tional discussion. The direct gain is often in a 
fuller appreciation of the function of the school, 
a more intense interest in the work, a deeper 
sense of duty, a more settled confidence and a 
broader judgment of the daily problems that 
vex.” 


MAKING THE SCHOOLS PAY. 


One of the inconceivably stupid causes of 
friction between school boards and municipali- 
ties is the demand made by city departments for 
payment in return for services rendered to the 
schools. Every municipal function 
in which schools share remotely has come into 
question. 


possible 


School boards have been asked to pay 
for the laying of water mains and trunk sewers, 
for permanent pavements and curbing, for office 
rent in niunicipal buildings, ete., ete. One im- 
portant city has even requested that the school 
board contribute to the funds from which the 
police and fire departments are. maintained. 

There may be some justification in asking 
that school boards contribute toward the main- 
tenance of city halls or municipal office build- 
ings in proportion to the space they occupy and 
in proportion to sums levied upon other depart- 
ments. Similarly, there is a very real reason 
why the schools should pay for gas, electricity 
and water obtained from municipally owned ser- 
vice plants. A similar division of expense is, 
however, altogether unjustified when applied to 
street and curb work, and to other municipal 
service in which the schools share with the 
people of the city at large. The distinction be- 
tween these specific and general services of the 
municipality should be clear and sharp so that 
no real reason for differences should exist. 

As a rule, it may be said that the common 
cause for friction in the distribution of expenses 
in which the schools share, is the desire of coun- 
cils and city departments to grab some of the 
moneys raised for school purposes. It is not 
unusual that such controversies precede a de- 
ficit in a given department or a radical increase 
in the tax rate in which the schools have no 
part and for which they cannot be held account- 
able. All such efforts must, as they deserve, be 
resisted and defeated. 


CALIFORNIA’S CONTRIBUTION. 

With originality and boldness, characteristic 
of their native state, California architects have 
recently developed two distinctly valuable forms, 
or types, of school buildings. The older, and 
more common, is the one-story elementary build- 
ing, built around a central court, and resembling 
the old Spanish buildings which date from the 
early mission days. The second type is the 
group high school, in which each distinct set of 
studies is housed in a separate structure, suited 
to the specific needs. 

The typical California “mission” schoolhouse 
is nearly ideal for the climatic conditions of 
the state. The open cloisters afford shelter 
from the glare and heat of the summer, and pro- 
tection against the rain and wind of the winter. 
At the same time, they allow plenty of fresh 
air under all conditions. The one-story build- 


ings afford a minimum expense for construction 
and maintenance, and a maximum of safety 
against fire, panics and other dangers found in 
the compactly built schoolhouses of the Eastern 
states. Except for the greater ground area 
which they occupy—an objection that has no 
weight except in large cities—the mission type 
school has hardly a fault worth mentioning. 

The group high school has been found in Cali- 
fornia to be the most economical, flexible, adapt- 
able type of building devised thus far. Usually 
it is begun with a single unit that provides 
accommodations for the administrative offices 
and for academic classrooms. Buildings for 
manual arts, natural sciences, household arts, 
physical education, assembly, ete., are added as 
the needs arise, as the student body increases 
and as the financial ability of the district per- 
mits. Each group of studies has a structure 
exactly planned for its use. There is no inter- 
ference or disturbance of departments, and the 
whole is held together as a school by the prin- 
cipal and his assistants. Architecturally the 
group becomes a civic and social center, each 
building expressing its purpose unmistakably 
and contributing to the unity and beauty of the 
whole. 

While these two California types of school- 
houses may not be adapted for use in many 
states of the Union, they emphasize the need of 
original thinking in schoolhouse planning. They 
make evident by comparison, the failure of the 
South, of the southern states of the North Cen- 
tral groun, and of the Mountain states to study 
the prob'ems of housing the local schools in 
structures characteristic of the country, adapted 
to the climate and the native conditions. 

There is a very real need in American school 
architecture for less imitation and less follow- 
ing of precedent. More vigorous, independent 
and bold initiative, annlied with due considera- 
tion of proven principles is essential, if we are 
to have, in every section of the United States, 
a true, characteristic school architecture. 


PHILADELPHIA’S NEW SUPERIN- 
TENDENT. 

The Philadelphia board of education acted 
promptly and wisely in electing Dr. William C. 
Jacobs as superintendent of schools to succeed 
Governor Brumbaugh. Acting on the convie- 
tion that a man should be chosen who would 
combine an intimate knowledge of local school 
history, tendencies and peculiarities with ex- 
perience and a record as a “level-headed, steady 
and capable executive,” the board’s action was 
logical and highly commendable. 

Not the least of Dr. Jacob’s splendid quali- 
fications for his important work. is his long 
record as an assistant, and later as an associate, 
superintendent. In these positions, as previous- 
ly when he was principal, it was steady, success- 
ful work, good judgment and leadership which 
won promotions. It is indeed a rare man who 
can gain and hold the respect and loyalty of 
associates and subordinates. 

Philadelphia may confidently expect big  re- 
forms and far-reaching improvements in its 


school system thru the administration of Dr. 
Jacobs. 


THE VALUE OF MEDICAL INSPECTION. 

The remedial and preventive value of medical 
inspection is forcibly illustrated in a recent 
report of Dr. Thomas F. Harrington, director 
of the Division of Hygiene in the Boston School 
Department. In 1907, the division began the 
systematic testing of the eyesight of the chil- 
dren and found that 31.5 per cent of the 83,909 
pupils examined were defective. By itinued 
testing, by following all cases into the homes, 
by prescribing glasses and remedial treatment, 
and by assisting indigent children to obtain 
glasses at a nominal cost, the Division has great- 
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ly reduced the number and the percentage of 
ocular troubles. An examination of 91,326 chil- 
dren, completed in January, shows that 5,754 
children are now wearing glasses and 11,039 
have abnormal vision. The latter number is 
only 12.08 per cent of the total and is a reduc- 
tion of nearly twenty per cent. 


It requires little argument to drive home the 
economie and social value of such inspection 
when it is recalled that thruout the country 
twenty-five per cent to thirty per cent of all 
children are one or two years behind their 
grades and medical authorities estimate that 
nearly ninety per cent of this retardation is due 
to eye, ear, nose and throat diseases or defects. 


TEACHERS VS. BUILDINGS. 

When State Superintendent Henry C. Morri- 
son of New Hampshire recently said that “we 
have the best school buildings in the world and 
the poorest teachers” he voiced a truth that may 
well be heeded by members of school boards. 
Unless the quality of the instruction given in 
our splendid schoolhouses exceeds the quality 
of the structures themselves, the latter are but 
a hollow mockery. 

It is a grave duty of school boards to see that 
the schools are housed in sanitary, safe and con- 
venient buildings. It is a still graver duty of 
school boards to see that these buildings have 
teachers with strong personality, who are well 
trained and carefully supervised, who under- 
stand their work and its purpose, and who are 
doing it enthusiastically and efficiently. In im- 
portance, the teachers come before buildings. 

The problems of selecting the best fitted per- 
sons for teaching positions, of retaining them by 
offering good salaries, of keeping them efficient 
by carefully planned promotion systems, strong 
supervision and hearty moral support, deserve 
continued attention. No school board can say 
that it has truly fulfilled its trust unless it 
places the best teachers in its schools. 


THE NEED OF CLERICAL ASSISTANCE. 
A common misconception among school 
boards, in smaller cities, is the idea that there 
is economy in requiring the superintendent to 
do the clerical work of his office. While it may 
be true that an apparent money saving results 
from the failure to employ a clerk to carry on 
the routine of the school office, there is a waste 
that cannot be measured in dollars and cents. 
At a recent gathering of school board mem- 
bers and superintendents from the Parishes 
(counties) of Louisiana, the problem of cleri- 
cal assistance for superintendents was discussed. 
The conclusions of the Conference, which have 
been summarized by State Supt. T. H. Harris, 
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A Comparison. 


Gregg, Atlanta Journal, 
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are worth the consideration of every school 
board: 


“No business will succeed unless it is properly 
managed and supervised, and this is as true of 
the school business as of any other business. 
Even thoroly competent teachers need the con- 
stant advice and co-operation of a wise superin- 
tendent; many of our teachers, however, are 
young and inexperienced, and they, especially, 
should receive constantly the help of the super- 
intendent. In order that the superintendent 
may keep in close touch with the people of the 
various communities, and especially with all of 
his teachers, he should be able to visit each of 
the schools at least once or twice a month, and 
to spend sufficient time in each school to enable 
him to be of real service to the teacher in organ- 
izing and directing the work.. 


“The school board cannot afford to pay the 
salary required to secure the services of a com- 
petent superintendent for clerical work in the 
office. The bockkeeping, compiling reports, 
typewriting, writing warrants, etc., should be 
done by a cheaper employee than the parish 
(county) superintendent, especially in parishes 
that employ a large number of teachers. It was 
the opinion of the conference that clerical help 
should be given the parish superintendent in 
order that the superintendent may spend his 
time in his schools directing the efforts of teach- 
ers and stimulating educational activity among 
the patrons.” 


CREDIT FOR BIBLE STUDY. 

The school authorities of Des Moines, Grand 
Rapids, Denver, Muskegon, and other cities 
have decided to give school credit in the high 
school for serious bible study, under acceptable 
teachers. The movement is in line with similar 
suecessful experiments made in North Dakota 
and Idaho and is an indirect acknowledgment 
of the absolute need of religion in our national 
life. 

The movement is far from reaching the ideal 
of making religious and moral education an in- 
tegral part of the system of public education. 
Still, half a loaf is better than none, for the 
time being. 


THE FATE OF PUBLIC OFFICERS. 

It is such a common thing for public officers 
to be quoted on both sides of an impending 
question, that it may seem unnecessary to men- 
tion it. There are, however, a few people who 
are still confused by this common practice. 
Very few administrative questions in public 
affairs have the right all on one side and the 
wrong all on the other. If one becomes an ad- 
vocate in a controversy he usually sees all virtue 
on his side of the question and all the error on 
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A New Kind of Winter School in the Country. 


—Cation, Danville, 1U., News. 
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the other side. If a public official is asked to 
give his opinion he must state the entire matter 
as fairly and judicially as he can. Such an 
opinion can usually be used by both sides. Each 
one takes those sentences or those paragraphs 
which seem to support his side of the conten- 
tion. Recently, in a number of cities in [linois 
questions have arisen as to whether the special 
charter should be retained or should be sup- 
planted by the general law. It is so perfectly 
natural for both sides to quote superior school 
officers as favoring their particular side. The 
fact remains and should ever be kept in mind 
that most school matters in Illinois are purely 
local affairs, and that is especially true where 
the question of retaining or discarding a special 
charter is up for consideration. An outside 
person should not enter into the controversy as 
an advocate. He must give his opinion when- 
ever requested by school officers, but he must 
not, in any way, enter into the controversy as a 
partisan on one side or the other.—F. G. Blair. 


It appears probable that the New York board 
of education will finally be reduced in size, from 
46 to nine members. A bill, having the approval 
of the Mitchel administration, will be intro- 
duced in the legislature and will have the united 
support of the schoolmen of the city. 


Schools for school janitors have been opened 
in Racine, Seattle, Indianapolis and other cities, 
offering instruction in the care of heating ap- 
paratus, cleaning, maintenance of plumbing, 
ete. The janitors’ schools are a tardy, but none 
the less effective, acknowledgment of the value 
of vocational education. 


The nove'ty of the Gary plan of school organ- 
ization is apparently wearing off, and some ser- 
ious schoolmen are asking if it is all that is 
claimed for it. Whether the critics are honest 
and competent in their expressions, or not, it 
seems desirable to have searching investigation 
made of the Gary schools, followed by an author- 
itative statement of their advantages and dis- 
advantages, of their successes and their failures. 
A survey undertaken by some competent agency 
like the Russell Sage Foundation would be op- 
portune and would set Gary “right” before the 
school public. 

In fifteen years, the teaching force in the 
schools of California has increased 110 per cent; 
the student enrollment 88 per cent; and the cost 
of education, 296 per cent. 


1899 1914 
Number of teachers.... 7,434 15,618 
Number of students.... 265,662 501,021 
Cost .......+.++42 00+ + 6,804,289 $26,579,689 





Another Schoolmaster as Statesman. 
— Philadelphia Record. 
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THE ADAPTATION OF THE GARY PLAN AT 
SWARTHMORE, PA. 


B. Holmes Wallace, Supervising Principal, Swarthmore, Pa. 


About three years ago, I became interested 
in the great experiment being worked out in the 
public schools of Gary, Ind., and soon after, be- 
came acquainted with Supt. Wirt. 

Swarthmore was erecting a new, up-to-date 
school plant, and I was desirous of putting into 
operation a type of school, which would put the 
community in the front rank of true school 
progress. We already had manual arts and de- 
partmental teaching, but I wanted music, do- 
mestic art, domestic science, physical training, 
supervised play, etc., and all at little or no ad- 
ditional expense. A careful study of the Gary 
literature, followed by a visit there, convinced 
me that the plan could be adapted to the needs 
of Swarthmore. It was worked out as follows: 

Before the change was made, we had eight 
regular grade teachers, a manual-training and 
art teacher, and a music teacher, who visited 
the grades once or twice a week. Each grade 
teacher taught all the regular subjects of her 
grade, and in addition, a greater part of the 
special subjects—music, art, drawing, nature 
study. In the new plan, it was thought best to 
leave grades one and two out of the depart- 
mental scheme. The teaching force for the re- 
maining six grades was adjusted so that the 
three strongest teachers were retained for the 
regular subjects of these grades, and in place 
of the other three, a special teacher for art and 
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drawing, one for music and one for elementary 
science were employed. To one of the regular 
teachers were assigned the regular subjects of 
grades three and four, to a second the English 
of grades five, six, seven and eight, and to the 
third, the arithmetic and history of grades five 
to eight inclusive. The geography of grades 
four to eight inclusive was made a part of the 
work of the elementary science teacher, since 
such an arrangement offers a large opportunity 
for correlation. One physical training teacher 
is employed who gives a carefully graded course 
in physical training to all grade pupils. This 
work, including folk dancing, is also compul- 
sory for all high-school girls. Cooking and sew- 
ing for the girls, balanced by mechanical draw- 
ing and woodworking for the boys, are required 
from grade six thru year one of the high school. 

The schedule is arranged so that pupils have 
two periods, about 80 minutes, of work in the 
regular subjects followed by one period, about 
40 minutes, of a special subject. For the pur- 
pose of this paper, we may call the following 
subjects special: Music, drawing and art, phy- 
sical training, elementary science and geog- 
raphy, woodworking, cooking and sewing. The 
periods for woodworking and cooking are 80 
minutes in length. The sessions are from 9 to 
12 A. M. and from 1:15 to 3:30 P. M. 

Chief among the advantages of the new plan 
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DAILY PROGRAM OF THE SWARTHMORE SCHOOLS. 


over the old, I would put: First, financial econ- 
omy. 
(a) In teaching force, under the old plan, 
we would need thirteen teachers to do for 
eight grades what we are now doing with ten 

teachers. As our salaries run, this means a 

saving of $2,000 or over per year. 

(b) In available schoolroom space, the 
continuous use of gymnasium, auditorium 
and playground frees classrooms for use. 

2. Fewer subjects are assigned to each teach- 
er and are better taught. 

3. Better and bigger results for pupils are 
secured, since all the special subjects are as well 
and as thoroly taught as the regular subjects. 

4. Upon entering the high school, pupils 
make the necessary adjustments more easily, 
because they have already become accustomed to 
meeting several teachers each day. 

Three important factors had to be reckoned 
with in making this change of plan: 

1. The will to break away from the old order 
of things. 

2. The fact that relatively stronger teachers 
are necessary. 

3. The necessity for economy in the time 
allotted to some subjects, e. g., arithmetic. 

In conclusion, I feel quite certain that, after 
two years’ trial, all connected with it feel that 
the Swarthmore adaptation of the Gary idea is 
a success and that we have a more efficient, bet- 
ter balanced school than would have been pos- 
sible under the old plan. 


School Employment Bureau 


A. R. Lang, Superintendent of Canal Zone 
Public Schools, Balboa Heights, C. Z. 

In the Canal Zone public schools a plan has 
been successfully inaugurated whereby a num- 
ber of high school students are given an oppor- 
tunity to work a few hours of each school day, 
Saturdays and vacations, as salesmen, assistant 
salesmen, and checkers in the various commis- 
sary stores. 

This work is under the general direction of 
the Supervisor of Industrial Education to whom 
the storekeepers make known any openings in 
which high school boys or girls may be used. 
These positions are referred to the high school 
principal who recommends students to fill them. 
No student is recommended for employment 
who is not doing well in the regular work of the 
classroom, nor until after the parents have been 
consulted. The storekeepers employ only such 
students as are recommended by the school. By 
this arrangement the school is able to control 
the employment of high-school boys and girls 
in a satisfactory manner and to utilize it to an 
advantage for both school and student. 

In order that there may be a record of the 
boy or girl in this outside employment, each 
storekeeper fills out and sends to the schooi 
every two weeks the following form: 


CalaL ZONE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
COLDIISSARY CARD 
(Name) 
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Rate p 
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Hours per week 






Storekeeper 


Storekeeper’s Record of Student Employe. 


For comparative purposes a report is’ also 
made by the high school principal on a form 
shown on page 34. 

(Concluded on Page 34) 
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Twelfth Night—‘‘Come Away, Death’’ 


The Clown sings a love-dirge for Viola and the Duke. 


The Victor is of vital 
importance in correlation 


Did you ever think of using Victor Records to illuminate your 
studies in Shakespeare and, in fact, all your work in English? 
Our complete set of Shakespeare records from the old authentic 


give new life to the study of the play, or lend realization to 


versions will 
its production by the seniors. 

Do you read Scott’s “Ivanhoe” and “ Lady of 
the Lake”? Wouldn't the pupils like to hear the 
bag-pipes and the songs of Ellen with the harp of 
old Allan ? 

Are you interested in the geography of Europe? 
The heart life of the different peoples of stricken 
Europe can be understood in no other way so clearly 
as through their songs. 

The Victor records will bring 
them all right into your school 


room. 


Victor XXV : . ‘ a 
$67.50 special quotation For full information, address the 


to schools only : 
When the Victor is not in use, the Educational Department 


horn can be placed under the instru- e ° ° 
ment safe and secure from danger, M 
and the cabinet can be locked to pro- Victor Talking achine Co. 


tect it from dust and promiscuous use Camden N J 
° .* > 


by irresponsible people. 
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It’s Now Real Winter--- 


with the windows shut tight as a drum, the ventilat- 
ing system working only once in a while and Johnny 
and Mary hacking and coughing. 


Snow is on the ground and every pair of feet bring 
into the schoolroom frozen mud and dirt to thaw, melt 
and decay while disease germs are bred. 














attendant germs and disease spreaders. 


School Board Journal 


Every school official will recognize this condition and 
every fair-minded man, who realizes the danger of the 
disease germ, will appreciate and insist on the absolute 
removal of the dirt and grime carried into the school- 
room on the feet of children. 


The Tuec System of Vacuum Cleaning for schools removes dust and dirt with all 
After years of experimentation we have 
evolved a system which thoroly cleans schools to the satisfaction of school boards, 
superintendents of schools and physicians. 


May we tell you about the Tuec School Tool? 


The United Electric Co., 7 Hurford Street, Canton, Ohio 
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(Concluded from Page 32) 


CANAL ZOBE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
CQMMSSSARY CARD 


: (Principal 


This information regarding the student’s 
work both in and out of school makes it possible 
to judge him fairly. Almost invariably the 
same qualities or characteristics of the student 
are common to both fields of endeavor. Accord- 
ingly, when it is discovered that the deficiencies 
noted by the teacher are carried outside of the 
schoolroom and noted by the storekeeper, there 
is an appreciation of the close relationship be- 
tween school life and the life outside. 

The Supervisor of Industrial Education 
makes it a point to visit the stores occasionally 
and to talk over the work with the students and 
with the storekeepers. The storekeepers offer 
every opportunity for advancement. A close co- 
operation has been secured; and the schools and 
stores have both benefited. 

This employment bureau feature of industrial 
education may seem a small matter and it is a 
very simple one when once started. Yet it is 
suggestive and has underlying values well worth 
while, in addition to the financial consideration 
to the student. It has a tendency to make the 
school better acquainted with outside activities 
and better able to adapt its work to meet defin- 
ite needs. It tends, moreover, to make the 

school more of a vital social agency demanding 


the attention of the community toward its activ- 
ities and needs. 


A UNIQUE SCHOOLHOUSE. 

One of the most unique schoolhouses in the 
United States is located at Bauxite, Ark., upon 
the property of the American Bauxite Com- 
pany, a firm which mines and markets certain 
forms of aluminum. The building shelters a 
country school and is occupied by children of 
employes of the company. 

In planning the building the sawtooth type 
of roof construction was adopted for the fol- 
lowing reasons: 

1. It permits growth as additional rooms 
can be added without cutting off the light of 
rooms already built and without interfering 
with these in any way. 

2. The hot climate of Arkansas makes high 
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Drop us a line today—now. 
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rooms and good ventilation desirable. The sky- 
light opening, at the top of the sawtooth roof, 
permits of the escape of warm air under the 
ceiling, facilitating at the same time the free 
circulation of air thru the doors and windows. 

3. No space is wasted in corridors or stair- 
ways as each room has an independent outside 
door. 

4. The seating of the classrooms is so ar- 
ranged that the main light enters from above 
and supplementary light comes in from the left 
The skylights face 
north so that the sun can be excluded altogether 
during the hot hours of the day. 

The construction of the building is such that 
it will burn slowly; in fact, fire will not travel 
from room to room as quickly as in the ordi- 
nary type of rural school. 


and rear of the pupils. 


Each room is sep- 
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FLOOR PLAN OF THE SCHOOLHOUSE AT BAUXITE, ARK. 
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Established 1869 


From the damaging effects of the 








School Soard Jounal 


FREE TEXT BOOKS 


Supplementary Readers and 
Books for Indigent Pupils 


MUST HAVE OUTSIDE AND 
INSIDE PROTECTION 


weather, daily soiling and careless handling by the pupils. 











The Holden Unfinished 
Leatherette Book Covers 


WATERPROOF— GUARANTEED FOR A YEAR’S WEAR—GERM PROOF 


and the Holden Quick Repairing Material 


Provide the necessary service and sanitation at a minimum of cost per book 


per pupil per year. 


SAMPLES FREE. 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


arated from the others by a brick wall, and with 
the exception of the floors, there are no cellular 


spaces in which fire can travel thru the wood- 
work. Altho the designers intended to lay the 


classroom floors directly on concrete laid up 
with a coal tar pitch, this was impossible on 
account of loeal conditions. The floor has, 
therefore, been built of the usual joist type. 
The floor, over the cellar in which the heater 
has been placed, is of reinforced concrete. 

strips on 
edge, nailed together, joints broken and laid 
without the use of rafters or purlins, the sheath- 
ing resting directly on the trusses. This makes 


The roof is composed of 2” by 3” 


a smooth surface from which fire can readily 
be swept by a hose stream, and it does not inter- 
fere with the light from the skylights nor afford 
space for dust to accumulate. The roof is three 
inches thick so that heat will not readily pene- 
trate as it would thru a thinner roof. At the 
same time, the expense of lathing and plaster- 
ing is saved, and the fire risk is reduced. 
Cloakrooms are provided in each classroom 
by an iron partition, along one side of the room. 
The bottom of the partition is raised from the 
floor. Children upon entering the room, pass 
behind the partition leaving their coats, hats, 
lunch baskets, etc. The iron partitions were 


SCHOOLHOUSE AT BAUXITE, ARK. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


selected in preference to wood on account of 
durability, neatness, cleanliness and safety from 
fire. They are painted the color of the walls, 
and are just as sightly as wooden or plaster 
partitions. 

Two of the classrooms shown in the fore- 
ground of the accompanying picture, do not 
have skylight roofs for the reason that they are 
on the south of the building and sufficient light 
is obtained from the side windows. 

The only objection to the school as it stands, 
in the writer’s opinion, is the lack of a central 
hall or corridor thru which the teachers and 
the principal can pass from room to room. This 
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Clean—the mimeoégraph is 


Its operation is not a dirty-hand job. 
is securely locked within a scientifically built fountain, 
which permits its egress only in such quantities as the 
This is one of the features that help 
to make the mimeograph the most practical device ever 
conceived of for duplicating typewritten matter. 
You'll find it interesting, 
even if you don’t think you need a mimeograph now. 
Send today to A. B. Dick Company, Chicago-New York. 


cleanly. 


printing demands. 


send you our new booklet “F.’’ 





EVENLY 


| high school room, 


The ink 





Let us 


edges.’ 
shades. 


Rotary mimeograph prices range from 


$30 to $160 


makes the administration of the school rather 
more difficult than it should be. Otherwise the 
building is an interesting adaptation of the 
principles of factory construction to school- 
houses. 


THE SUPERIOR TEACHER. 


Friction between the school board of New 
Orleans, La., and the teachers, when the ratings 
of the latter were announced and salaries ad- 
justed, caused recently the Associate Teachers’ 
League of the city to call upon the board to 
define what constitutes a “Superior” teacher, the 
highest grade in the schedule. Ten questions 
were submitted, including the one on a superior 
teacher. In reply to the latter, Supt. J. M. 
Gwinn wrote the following suggestive discus- 
sion of superior teaching and teachers: 

“1. It is impossible, in a brief space, to ex- 
plain in detail the full meaning of the term 
‘superior teacher.’ To make an adequate state- 
ment of the qualifications, responsibilities and 
duties of the superior teacher would require at 
least a volume or a course of lectures in a nor- 
mal school or college. 

“In general terms, the superior teacher is that 
teacher who best aids her pupils to secure that 
development in their intellectual, physical, moral 
and social natures which will enable them to 
render the best service to society and to them- 
selves, More particularly, the teacher must aid 
her pupils to acquire the knowledge and power, 
ideals and habits that determine a useful and 
happy life. The work of the teacher reaches 
far beyond the immediate daily results in the 
several studies. The superior teacher estab- 
lishes motives and methods of acting which be- 
come fundamental forces that shape the lives 
of the pupils long after they have left school. 

“The more important facts concerning the effi- 
ciency of teachers are indicated on the blank 
form used by the principal in reporting upon 
the efficiency of teachers. This report is made 
under five headings, as follows: (1) General in- 
formation about the teacher and the conditions 
under which she is working: (2) administrative 
efficiency: (3) teaching ability: (4) achieved 
efficiency or results; (5) professional spirit. Of 
these, achieved efficiency or results rank first. 


The Principal Said To The School Board: 


| ‘I would strongly recommend that we equip all our rooms 
| with the same shades we have found so satisfactory in our 


EROLU 


Splint Fabric Window Shades. 


They are sanitary, washable and do not catch the dust. They 
can be instantly lowered from the top and raised from the 
bottom. Always hang straight and do not get frayed on the 
Other principals say interesting things about these 


Write for full information. 


THE AEROSHADE COMPANY 


417 Oakland Avenue 


To Control Pupils’ Motives. 


“The most important result which a teacher 
should secure is the establishment of proper 
motives in her pupils; the purposes that move 
to action are of the highest importance. The 
second important result is the training of pupils 
to judge the relative values. Success in life 
depends directly upon the ability to judge rela- 
tive values. Much of the inefficiency and many 
of the failures are due to the inability to dis- 
criminate between that which is worth doing at 
the moment and sees to it that her pupils busy 
themselves with what is most worth while to 
them. The superior teacher is one who develops 
the child’s power of thinking and of concentra- 
tion. who trains her pupils in the ability and 
practice of taking the proper initiative, who suc- 
ceeds in having her pupils make steady and sure 
progress in kuowledge, and who gives pupils cor- 
rect habits of conduct, speech, neatness, in- 
dustry and system. 

“In order to achieve the results named above 
the teacher must be successful in discipline; 
must make regular, adequate and thoughtful 
daily preparation for teaching, must be definite 
and thought-provoking in instruction; must keep 
all pupils at work and mentally alert; must be 
resourceful in the use of teaching devices and 
illustrations: must awaken an interest on the 
part of pupils for school work; must have a well 
organized room; must secure the best possible 
hygienic conditions with respect to the seating 
of pupils, ventilation, lighting, temperature and 
general cleanliness: must do the work in the 
classroom with promptness and dispatch and 
without waste of time, energy and materials: 
must give herself freely to the work: must love 
teaching and be professional in spirit: must 
have adequate knowledge of the subjects taught 
and must be beyond criticism in the use of 
English; must seek to improve her knowledge 
and method; must be sincere, earnest and con- 
ecientious; must be self-controlled, enthusiastic, 
tactful, neat, sympathetic, courteous, forceful, 
punctual; must be refined in manner and habits: 
must co-operate with parents, principal and other 
teachers, and must carry out instructions. 

“In considering this definition it must be kept 
in mind that the term ‘superior’ is a relative and 
not an absolute one. 


Waukesha, Wis. 


Equalization of Rating. 


2. The standards of measurement are set 
forth in answer to question 1. The board re 
ceives, under the rules, a report from the com- 
mittee of superintendents and not directly from 
the principals. The committee of superintend- 
ents is required to give consideration to the 
reports of the principals in making its report to 
the board. The report of the principal deter- 
mined with few exceptions the relative ranking 
ef teachers within the school. Principals have 
no or little opportunity of judging the merit of 
their teachers in comparison with the merits of 
teachers in other schools. The board must look 
to the committee of superintendents for equali- 
zation of the ratings among the faculties of the 
several schools. 

“4. Classroom results, as commonly under- 
stood, should be and are given great weight in 
evaluating the work of the teacher, but they are 
entirely inadequate as a sole test of efficiency. 
The president of the board has stated that such 
results should not be neglected in determining 
the rank of the teacher, but neither he nor the 
board is on record that classroom results should 
be the only standard. In this connection the 
president has always insisted that it is of prime 
importance to know just what is meant by 
‘results,’ for, as is evidenced by the answer to 
question 1, the term has a wide range of mean- 
ing. 

“5. Adverse criticism should not be given 4 
teacher in the presence of her pupils. Whenever 
time and opportunity make it possible teachers 
should be and are advised soon after observation 
of both favorable and adverse criticism by the 
principals, supervisors and superintendents. In 
order not to interfere with the daily program of 
the teacher, and because of the other duties of 
the superintendents at that time, it is frequently 
necessary to make appointments for criticism 
some time after observation. All principals from 
time to time have conferences with teachers. 

“Superior” Rating. 

“6. The rating ‘superior’ is generally higher 
than ‘excellent.’ The rating ‘satisfactory’ is not 
a low one, but includes in its upper limits the 
teacher commonly spoken of as ‘excellent.’ 

“7. The board considers it unnecessary to give 
causes for ratings at the time notices of ratings 
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View showing 
less than two- 
thirds of the new 
HARVARD 
Freshmen Dor- 
mitory Group 
cleaned by the 
Spencer Turbine 
Cleaning System 


piped under- 
ground from a 


central station. 





If Central Heating -- Central Lighting; 


Why Not a Central Cleaning Plant? 


The leading educational institutions appreciate the importance 
of sucking the dirt out of their buildings thru a tube instead 
of spreading it around with a broom. 

The fact that such institutions as Yale, Harvard and Cornell 
Universities after a thoro investigation of the proposition have 
installed several Spencer Central Cleaning Systems speaks 


for itself. 


A comparison of the specified curve and the actual perform- 
ance curve shown herewith is strong proof that the excep- 
tionally high standards of our performance guarantees are not 
only met but exceeded by a liberal margin. 


THE SPENCER TURBINE CLEANER CO. 


620 Capitol Ave. 


are sent to teachers, since it has provided the 
means for communicating such reasons to teach- 
ers by principals, supervisors and superintend- 
ents. 

“8 Inquiry is made into the attitudes of prin- 
cipals when such attitudes provoke clashes with 
teachers. Any teacher having a complaint 
against a principal will have such complaint in- 
vestigated upon making same to the superintend- 
ent or the board. 

“10. The fundamental object in the adminis- 
tration of public schools is the proper education 
of all children and not the payment of salaries to 
teachers. The board is charged with the respon- 
sibility of expending the funds provided it by the 
city and State in such manner as to provide the 
best possible opportunities for education. It is, 
therefore, the duty of the board to establish such 
departments which, in its judgment and within 
the limits of its resources, are necessary for the 
light education of the children.” 


PHILADELPHIA ELECTS SUPERIN- 
TENDENT. 

The Philadelphia Board of Education, on Jan- 
vary 4, filled the office of superintendent made 
vacant by the resignation of Governor M. G 
Brumbaugh, by electing Dr. William C. Jacobs. 
The election was based upon the determination 
of the members of the board to choose a strong 
executive educator, who would be thoroly famil- 
iar and capable of dealing with the local sit- 
uation. 

Dr. Jacobs was born on a farm in Juniata 
County, Pa., on Christmas Day, 1860 During 
his boyhood he attended a district school. At 
the age of 20, he became a teacher and two 
years later he entered the Millersville State Nor- 
mal School, from which he was graduated with 
honor. While there he was under the direct in- 
struction of Dr. Edward Brooks, who later be- 
came superintendent of schools in Philadelphia. 

In 1884 Doctor Jacobs was elected superintend- 
ent of schools of Port Carbon, Pa., and two years 
later he accepted the superintendency at Schuyl- 
kill Haven. In 1888 he came to Philadelphia as 
principal of the Fayette School. 

In 1890 he became supervising principal of the 
Hoffman School, where his work attracted atten- 
tion from educators. While there he established 
a printing office, which published the first school 


POWER CURVE 
or 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


paper to be issued in Philadelphia by an ele- 
mentary school. He also was a pioneer in bring- 
ing visual instruction into use. 

The degree of doctor of philosophy was con- 
ferred upon Dr. Jacobs by the University of 
Pennsylvania in 1896. His work leading up to 
this degree, was taken under Governor Brum- 
baugh, who was then professor of pedagogy in 
the University. In 1898 Doctor Jacobs was 
elected assistant superintendent of schools, and in 
1906 he became associate superintendent. When 
Dr. Brumbaugh tendered his resignation in Aug- 
ust last to accept the Republican nomination 
for governor, Dr. Jacobs was made acting super- 
intendent. 

Dr. Jacobs has been identified with practically 
all educational movements in the city of Phila- 
delphia during the past twenty years. He has 
been a leader in the introduction of practical 
studies into the elementary schools, and it is 





DR. WILLIAM C. JACOBS, 
Superintendent of Schools, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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well known that he will make important changes 
in the course of study in this direction. 


FOR A NATIONAL CHILD’S CHARTER. 
The need of a national children’s charter, codi- 
fying the laws in relation to children thruout 
the United States, was urged before the Na- 
tional Child Labor conference on January 6th, 
by Miss Julia Lathrop, chief of the children’s 
bureau. Miss Lathrop argued that the task of 
guarding the thirty million children in the United 
States is one of the chief duties of the Nation. 

“If we ever succeed in getting a children’s 
charter it should be secured with the under- 
standing that it can never be completed and 
shall never be complete, because the moment it 
is complete and completed it is dead.” said Miss 
Lathrop. “Conditions change constantly and the 
needs of children and of the laws affecting them 
must keep pace with the passing years. 

“So far as the work of the children’s bureau 
is concerned, it will be effective exactly in so 
far as it is backed up by public sympathy and 
interest. Massachusetts had public schools in 
1636, and it took more than 200 years for the 
Bay State to inaugurate a system of school med- 
ical inspection. Only 300 cities have it now, 
emulating those cities of Massachusetts. 

“We have had visiting nurses in the schools 
for only thirteen years. Juvenile court work 
began only thirteen years ago, and we have it in 
but 26 states today. We should be ashamed of 
what we have not done rather than proud of our 
progress. 

“Still along this line of accomplishment prog- 
ress has been made, because we have worked 
together toward a common end with the good of 
the child as our single thought. 

“When we try to carry the same work into 
industry, we are confronted with a curious diver- 
sity of interests. We must consult the interests 
of the employers: we must consider constitu- 
tional technicalities, and we must consult officials 
of the government, state, and nation. All the 
points they raise are legitimate and important, 
but they are secondary. In considering them we 
should keep before us as the crowning necessity 
the well being of the child 

“TI feel very strongly there should be estab- 
lished a national standard of right living for the 
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School Sound Journal 


Buy Intelligently — Investigate Mechanical Construction 


JUNIOR PENCIL SHARPENER 


Special School Price 
Clamp Included 


Wonderful value for a very small price. 

Sharpens every pencil made. Practical 
point adjustor—not a makeshift—offers choice 
of points from blunt to fine. 

Twin cutters offer perfect support to pencil. 
No broken leads. 

Cutters can be resharpened any number of 
times and again used. 

Can be used in vertical or horizontal posi- 
tion. 

GUARANTEED FOR LIFE. 


WIZARD PENCIL SHARPENER 


Special School Price 
Clamp Included 


Heavy Steel Frame construction makes it a 
very attractive low priced pencil sharpener. 

Sharpens every pencil made. Practical 
point adjustor—no makeshift—offers choice of 
points from blunt to fine. 

Twin cutters offer perfect support to pencil. 
No broken leads. Cutters can be resharpened 
any number of times and again used. 

Hinged cover makes it a simple matter to 
get at working parts. 


GUARANTEED FOR LIFE. 


DEXTER PENCIL SHARPENER 


Full Nickel Plated Model 


Special School Price 
Clamp Included 


Highest grade hand feed pencil sharpener 
made or possible to make. 

Sharpens every pencil. Practical point 
adjustor—no makeshift—offers choice of points 
from blunt to fine. 

Twin cutters offer perfect support to pencil. 
No broken leads. Cutters can be resharpened 
any number of times and again used. 

Can be used in vertical or horizontal posi- 
tion. 

GUARANTEED FOR LIFE. 


LOOK FOR AND DEMAND BOTH PRICE AND QUALITY 


Automatic Pencil Sha 


615 ATLAS BLOCK 


30,000,000 children in this country. There should 
be a national minimum standard for employers. 
I can think of nothing that would go further 
in bringing about peaceful and just arrangements 
with employers. 

“We have a national bureau of standards, and 
the same sweet calm which the acceptance by 
manufacturers of the standards set by the bureau 
has brought about in the business world would 
quite as surely follow the acceptance of a new 
set of scientific standards for industries of 
America.” 


SCHOOL CREDIT IN NORTH YAKIMA. 
Under the direction of Supt. Selden Smyser, of 
North Yakima, Wash., a complete plan of school 
credits for work and study, done in the home, 
has been evolved and put into operation. Four 
general requirements are made for credit: 

1. No student shall receive more than four 
credits toward graduation for work done outside 
the high school. 

2. No student shall receive more than one 
credit, per semester, or two credits, per year, 
for home work. No student shall receive credit 
for outside work in more than two different 
lines of work. In order to insure stability and 
a reasonable amount of skill on the part of the 
applicant, students will be encouraged to com- 
plete enough outside work along any one line to 
justify the school authorities in granting two 
credits. 

3. A student applying for credit for outside 
work will be expected to take those subjects in 
school most closely related to this work. 

4. Before receiving credit for any outside 
work it will be necessary for students to comply 
with all conditions imposed by the school author- 
ities and to make all reports required. 

Since Agriculture is the leading industry of 
North Yakima, and the surrounding country, spe- 
cial credit is given in high school for work in the 
fields and for the study of agricultural subjects. 
The schools require: 

1. Students may earn one credit in Agricul- 
ture toward graduation by work completed out- 
side of school during the vacation period. 

2. At least 250 hours of work must be com- 
pleted before any credit will be given. 

3. Complete records and systematic reports 
kept by the applicant, giving all information re- 
quired, and signed by the parent or employer, 


HERE IT IS 


shall be filed with the instructor in Agriculture 
every two weeks. 

4. Applicants shall secure such information 
as a result of reading, study, and questioning ex- 
perienced workers, as may be necessary to con- 
vince the instructor in charge that the work has 
been of sufficient educational value to justify 
the granting of such credit. 

5. Pupils wishing to receive credit for this 
work shall make application for the privilege 
before beginning the work. Lists of reference 
books, kind and character of note books, shall be 
designated by the instructor in Agriculture. 

6. An examinaton covering the work may be 
given by the school authorities. 

7. Work may be done along the following 
lines: 

a. Vegetable gardening work; keeping records 
of work done in complete form. 

b. Feeding of stock, poultry; keeping records 
of feeds used, amounts, and results obtained. 

c. Thinning, picking, packing, marketing, cul- 
tivation, and irrigation of fruits. 

d. Study of blight, other orchard diseases and 
pests; complete records of attempts to reduce 
damage done by these causes. 

e. Improving of soils; growing of cereal, grass 
or forage crops. 

f. Keeping records of dairy animals; milk 
testing records for monthly periods. 

g. Care of bees; handling of honey; complete 
records. 

Special rules of the schools for credit for out- 
side work done in Agricultural requirements: 

1. Complete one year’s work in Agriculture 
in schools. In the future it is expected that the 
vear’s work in school shall precede the outside 
work. 

2. File reports indicating character of work, 
number of hours, etc., with Agriculture In- 
structor. 

3. Study articles contained in magazines and 
bulletins designated by instructor. 

4. File review of articles read, review to con- 
tain at least one thousand words. 


Credits for Student-Teachers. 

Young women who are preparing to teach in 
the rural schools may receive credit in the North 
Yakima high school by doing supervised prac- 
tice teaching in the grades. A total of two 
credits, of the 32 required for graduation, may 
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thus be obtained under the following conditions: 

1. Two of the 32 credits offered for gradua- 
tion from the North Yakima High School may be 
earned by practice teaching in the public schools. 
Not more than one credit per semester may be 
earned in this work. 

2. Student teachers shall be assigned to the 
various buildings by the superintendent, and 
shall assist in such instruction as the principal 
of the building may direct. 

3. Careful preparation and presentation of all 
lessons shall be completed by student-teachers 
under the supervision of the teacher and prin- 
cipal concerned. 

4. No student-teacher shall receive any credit 
toward graduation from high school unless he 
spends at least one hour per day for a semester 
in this instruction work 

5. Student-teachers shall make written re- 
ports weekly to the superintendent. These re- 
ports shall be filed on Friday. On the following 
Tuesday the student-teachers shall discuss these 
reports with the principal and teachers con- 
cerned. 

Newspaper Work for School Credit. 

Newspaper work by high school pupils for 
which school credit will be given shall consist 
of work of the kinds, the amount, and the quality 
stated below: 

1. Kinds: Reading and study. 

Practice and observation. 

2. The amount of work required for a school 
credit shall be from two hundred to three hun- 
dred hours, depending upon the nature of the 
practice work. 

3. The quality of the work shall be judged 
from the record kept by the student of his daily 
work, the notes and comments upon his reading, 
the matter written for and printed in the paper 
upon which the student works, and his efficiency 
as a reporter. His work shall be judged by the 
editor under whom he works and the Head of 
the English Department, and must be satisfac- 
tory from both the educational and the editor's 
point of view, in order that credit may be given. 

The Head of the English Department of the 
High School shall make out a report to the 
Principal of the high school and the Superintend- 
ent of Schools, recommending that credit be 
given to the students whose work he considers 
satisfactory. This report shall have the endorse- 
ment of the editor of the newspaper. 
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The principal need not take scholars out of the class rooms to act as messengers— 
while visiting a class room the principal can be located almost immediately from any 
in fact every kind 
of time and step wasting is eliminated 


other class room 


by these Inter-phones. 


Does your school present any particular 
problem in intercommunication? If so, 
we can meet it quickly and efficiently. 
Write our nearest house, Dept. 203-BA, 


and tell us what you need. 





AN INTERESTING CAREER. 
The oldest living school superintendent of the 
United States is Mr. Jonathan Fairbanks, super- 


intendent-emeritus of Springfield, Mo. Mr. Fair- 
banks’ life story is typical of American pioneer 
days in the Middle West—a story of devoted ser- 
vice to the cause of education, and of hard, pains- 


taking labor in establishing schools and conduct- 
ing them under difficult conditions. He is one 
of the few remaining early educational pioneers 
who came from New England, and to whom the 
present generation owes an immense debt of 


gratitude and appreciation. 

Mr. Fairbanks was born in Andover, Mass., 
Jan. 7, 1828, and consequently celebrated his 
87th birthday last month. At the age of five he 


lost his father thru death, and removed from 
Ballstown, N. Y., where the family was then 
living, to Massachusetts. Here he lived with an 
uncle on a farm and worked until 19 years of 
age. With ten cents in his pocket and what 
clothes he had on, he started out to get an edu- 
cation 

In a neighboring village he found a place at 
$10 per month and enrolled in the village school 
during the winter. In the spring of 1847, he en- 
tered New Ipswich Academy in New Hampshire 
with his late teacher, who was at the time pre- 
paring for college. He worked his way thru the 
Academy and in the fall of 1849 commenced 


teaching in Ashly, Mass. After a year, he re- 
moved to Wilmington, Del., and shortly after that 
to Ohio, where he again taught in a district 
school for a year. In 1854 he removed to St. 
Marys, O., where he taught part of one year and 
then acted as superintendent for nearly seven 


years. An invitation to come to Piqua, O., as 
superintendent, caused him to resign and enter 
the larger field of service where he remained 
for five years. At the end of that time, he re- 
Signed to enter business in Springfield, Mo 


_Writing of his early love for teaching, Mr. 
Fairbanks says: “My first school in Ashley, 
Mass., was a delight to me. Many of my stu- 
dents were from the Academy of that town, and 
it was thought I never would teach another such 
@ school, that I was.working to make my mark, 
ete. At any rate, teaching that school took me 
to Delaware where I found a heaven on earth. 
But shing a wider field I struck West, and 





The Cass Technical High School of Detroit is equipped 
with a 35-station system of Western Electric Inter-phones. 
One of the many large schools having this type of equipment 
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after thirteen years in Ohio, went to Springfield, 
Mo., to engage in business.” 

Mr. Fairbanks was in business in Springfield 
for nine years and because of the unusual growth 
of the community and its importance as a trad- 
ing post, soon emassed what was considered in 
that time and country, a fortune. In 1874, how- 
ever, a general financial upheaval caused him to 
lose practically everything he possessed. Just 
at that time the Springfield school board was 
looking for a superintendent to take charge of 
the school. The board had employed several 
men during a very short period of time and had 
found all of them unsatisfactory. Mr. Fairbanks 
accepted the offer and has served in the schools 
continuously since that timé, remaining in active 
work until the summer of 1912. 

When Mr. Fairbanks came to Springfield in 
1866, the city was a “boom” town of recent estab- 
lishment, situated on a high table land in the 





MR. JONATHAN FAIRBANKS, 
Springfield, Mo. 


Principals — teachers — schol- 
ars. will all derive a lasting 
benefit from a system of 


Western Electric 
Inter-phones 


With one of these serviceable inter- 
communicating telephones in the prin- 
cipal’s office and one in every class 
the principal can place himself 
in instant communication with any of 
his teaching staff. 


Western Electric Company 


Manufacturers of the 8,000,000 “Bell’’ Telephones 
Chicago 


Milwaukee Omaha Oakland 
Indianapolis Oklahoma City Los Angeles 
Cleveland Minneapolis Seattle 
Cincinnati St. Paul Portland 
Denver Salt Lake City 


EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED 


Member Society for Electrical Development. 





Ozarks, with a population of about two thousand. 


Kansas City San Francisco 


“Do it Electrically” 





When he accepted the superintendency in 1874 
there were some one thousand children in the 
schools in charge of fourteen teachers and a super- 
intendent. The community now counts 45,000 in- 
habitants and has a school system in which two 
hundred teachers find employment, giving in- 
struction to 8,500 students. There was in 1874 
but one twelve-room building in existence for 
white children and a four-room building for col- 
ored children. There are now seventeen modern 
schoolhouses for white children and three school- 
houses for colored children. In 1874 there was 
no high school in the city. At present there is 
a standard Missouri high school, with an enroll- 
ment of 1,100 students. 

Between 1866 and 1874, Mr. Fairbanks held 
the office of councilman, mayor of the city and 
member of the school board successively. In 
1912 the board relieved him from active service 
electing him, at the same time, superintendent- 
emeritus, with advisory powers and with definite 
duties. Mr. W. W. Thomas was, at the same 
time, made active superintendent. 

In speaking of his career, Mr. Fairbanks re- 
cently said that, all in all, his life has been 
particularly delightful and gratifying. He has 
found much satisfaction, as well as pleasure, in 
teaching. The profession in his estimation, may 
never lead to riches or great power, but it af- 
fords a good livelihood and a peculiarly great 
opportunity for rendering service not only to the 
individual children with whom the teacher comes 
in contact, but also to the entire community and 
to an entire generation. 


The Circuit Court of Adams County, Illinois, 
recently rendered a decision in favor of the de- 
fendants in the case of Lute Phillips versus John 
Dutton, school directors of LaPrairie township. 
The court ruled that school directors cannot be 
made to pay the tuition of a scholar who attends 
a school not approved by the directors. 

The plaintiff resides four and one-half miles 
from LaPrairie and his son had completed the 
grade school at that place. Tuition in the amount 
of $36 had been paid for the boy’s education at 
the Augusta high school. Later suit was brought 
to recover the tuition money, but the defendants 
contended that the Augusta high school had not 
been approved by them. 
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School SoandSournal 


A Remarkable Fact 


In the December issue of the AMERICAN SCHOOL 
BOARD JOURNAL we published a few extracts taken from 
the School Building Code of the State of New Jersey. 


It is a remarkable fact that a great many school people 
thruout the United States did not realize the existence of the 
requirements of the New Jersey School Building Code as re- 
i lated to blackboards. We reproduce these requirements once 
| again for school boards, superintendents of schools and 
schoolhouse «architects who are interested. 


li 

















: ‘‘The importance of blackboards in the daily work of the | 
school is often very much underrated by school boards and archi- 
: tects. This matter is now generally well planned in new build- 

ings in the cities, but in country districts it is not unusual to 

find blackboards of very poor quality and unnecessarily limited 

in amount. 


‘All available space in the front of the schoolroom, and on 
the right-hand side, should be given to blackboards. 


‘*These boards should be of slate and of good quality. 
‘*They should be four feet wide (from top to bottom). 


**A chalk trough three inches wide should be placed along 
the lower edge of all boards. 


i **The following directions for placing blackboards have been 
issued by the United States Bureau of Education: 


*“ONE-ROOM BUILDINGS, GRADES I-VII: The board 
on front wall, 32 inches above the floor; the board on side wall, 
26 inches above the floor. 


*“TWO-ROOM BUILDINGS, GRADES I-IV: The board on 
front wall, 26 inches above the floor; the board on side wall, 26 
inches above the floor. 


‘“*“GRADES V-VIIIi: The board on front wall, 30 inches 
above the floor; the board on side wall, 30 inches above the floor.”’ 


From the School Building Code of the State of New Jersey. 


We Suggest: Always specify slate. 


School Soard Journal " 





Slate Blackboards 


This is the name of a new booklet issued by us. It’s free for the 


asking. 


It tells you first about the black Slates of Northampton and Lehigh 


Counties in the State of Pennsylvania. 


It tells you how slate is quarried from good old mother earth, saw- 


ed, split, rubbed and shaved ready for delivery at your school building. 


It then argues the properties of slate from the standpoint of the 
user who should never attempt to buy anything but the best, which in its 


last analysis is the cheapest. 


Next, there are specifications on the matter of frames, perfect slate 


blackboards, sizes, ete. 


It’s all so good you ought to get a copy and read it for yourself. 


Write today--now--to any or all of the following: 


Albion Bangor Slate Co.,wind Gap, Pa. North Bangor Slate Co., Bangor, Pa. 
Crown Slate Company, Pen Argyl, Pa. Parsons Bros. Slate Co., Pen Argyl, Pa. 
Diamond Slate Company, Pen Argyl, Pa. Penna. Blackboard Co., Slatington, Pa. 
Excelsior Slate Company, Pen Argyl, Pa. Phoenix Slate Company, Wind Gap, Pa. 
Granville Hahn, wainutport, Pa. Stephens-Jackson Co., Pen Argyl, Pa. 
E. J. Johnson, 38 Park Row, New York City M.L. Tinsman & Co., Pen Argyl, Pa. 


Lehigh Slate Mfg. Co., Bangor, Pa. Thomas Zeliner, Siatington, Pa. 



































































bottles and batteries. 
constructed 1 3-4 in. birch top, treated acid proof. 
grade solid brass master-keyed locks. 


free access to the plumbing. 


sweep lead waste trap. 


COMPULSORY CONTINUATION 
SCHOOLS. 


At the last meeting of the League of Compul- 


sory Education Officers at Detroit, November 20- 
21, the need of regulating the educational life 
of the children between the ages of 14 and 16, 
better than it is regulated now, was considerably 
emphasized. No decision was arrived at what 
the best form for this regulation would be, wheth- 
er it would take the form of the compulsory con- 
tinuation schools, so successfully carried on in 
Milwaukee, or whether the labor permit should 
be done away with at fourteen and continued 
attendance at school up to sixteen should be 
compelled for all alike. 

The first proposition is beginning to be widely 
recognized as a necessity. It is in the interest 
of society and the state to regulate the millions 
of floating educational population when dropping 
out of school at fourteen, and it is no less in the 
interest of the industries for this floating popu- 
lation to receive some instruction related to their 
work. And, so long as they are at work, if they 
are at work between fourteen and sixteen, the 
employer has to make some sacrifices by sendin 
them to school in day time. In all such cases, 
however, there are really no sacrifices because 
with rare exceptions, it has been found that the 
increased intelligence, due to the little schooling, 
pays for the loss of time in prevention of waste 
of time, material and equipment and better un- 
derstanding of the work to be done with con- 
sequent saving of friction and vexation, and the 
lessening of often irritating supervision. 

In order to offset this loss of time in the day 
continuation schools some reformers advocate 
compulsory evening schools. These are not de- 
sirable at all. No young people under sixteen, 
whether in school or not, whether at work or 
not, should be compelled to go to an evening 
school. 


In European countries, where economy of edu- 
cational time is a much more urgent subject 
than with us, they have, in some countries like 
in Germany, done away with compulsory even- 
ing schools, or are doing away with them be- 
cause of the injury to health and the unsatis- 


factory results obtained. Eve schools are 


We wish to call attention to our latest improvement on the Student’s 
Individual Chemical Laboratory Desk—namely, the shelves for re-agent 
These shelves are a valuable convenience. 


This Laboratory Desk is made of plain sawed oak, finished and rubbed. 
The desk is furnished either with 1 1-4 in. soapstone top or with our specially 


It has six drawers of which five are equipped with our special high 
The front is removable and gives 


It has 6 in. x 12 in. oval shaped copper hood, with vent pipe to floor, 
soapstone sink with brass waste outlet, removable overflow and clean 
It also has removable support rods, lever handle 
gas hose cock and Fuller pantry water cock, with plumbing to floor. 


If interested, write for prices and our 72-page catalog 


LEONARD PETERSON © CO. 


1234-1248 Fullerton Avenue, Chicago. 


Manufacturers of Guaranteed Laboratory Equipments 





viding gas, 
tricity, 





for those who feel the need and who are ener- 
getic enough to make the sacrifice of time and 
labor on their own free will—in other words, 
those who have a strong personal incentive to go. 
When we come to the question whether labor 
certificates are to be refused entirely at the age 
of fourteen and all children under sixteen are 
to be compelled to go to school without a break, 
several aspects present themselves for considera- 
tion. Would it be judicious to deprive the fam- 
ilies who are really in need of the earnings of 
the child of that support? Would it be wise for 
the state, or the municipality, to assume the 
paternal function of paying an arbitrary sum to 
the parents, equivalent to the assumed earnings of 
the child, up to the sixteenth year? Would those 
who are tired of going to school at fourteen and 
want to go to work, and the fifty per cent who 
now drop out with a sixth grade education, be 
benefited sufficiently intellectually? Would the 
community be warranted to go to the extra ex 
pense of providing two more years of schooling? 
Shall these two years of extended schooling par- 
take of the character of academic or industrial 
education and if the latter what form shall it 
take? If the form is industrial will those two 
years of industrial school education be equiva 
lent in value to the two years of practical life 
experience gained by working from fourteen to 
sixteen? Since we are compelled to find markets 
in foreign countries for the surplus of our pro 
ducts in competition with foreign countries in 
all of which vocational life begins at fourteen 
years of age, can we afford to sacrifice two pro 
ductive years of our prospective workers? Why 
shall we not be able with our highly organized 
educational traditional system to give our young 
people the same, or similar, preparatory training 
in the elementary schools as our foreign com- 
petitors give their children, thus saving these 
two years from fourteen to sixteen for produc 
tive educational work instead of devoting them 
to unproductive school work, and thus putting 
our industries to a serious disadvantage? Since 
Russian industries have entered in competition 
with other countries they are feeling the eco- 
nomic disadvantage of their.many holidays and 
there is a clamor for a reduction in the number 
of the same. Will we increase or decrease the 


Instructor’s 
Desk 


A private work-table, 
cold water, 
crossbar, 
burrette supports, etc. 
tenth h. p. motor is mounted 
on a slide, which takes up the 
slack of the belt to the speed reducing gear on the desk 
top. With this gear it is possible to produce a variety of 
slow and fast speeds suitable for operating mechanical ro- 
tators, polishing heads, toothed wheels, wave, siren and 
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KEWAUNEE, WIS. 


New York Office: 
el., Chelsea 3909 


70 Fifth Avenue. 
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pro- 
elec- 
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color dises, air compress- 
ors, magneto electric 
generators, and other 
small machinery used in 
a laboratory. 


We make a full line 


of School Laboratory 


Equipment. 


Just ask for Catalog A 


SHewawiieed RCo: 


opportunity for work and the earning of a living 
for the young people whom we would compel to 
go to school two years longer, without much 
particular benefit, if we raise the cost of produc- 
tion by losing these two productive years? 
Provided we make the education sufficiently 
intensive mechanically and technically that it 
will amount to as much as it can be made withou 
previous prevocational training, will there not be 
considerable educational waste and the taxpay- 
ers’ money from the fact that only ten or twelve 
out of every hundred industrial workers need to 
be skilled men, and even a less number of girls 
and the rest become semi-skilled or unskilled 
workers and have no use for a $70 or $80 a year 
training? Would it not be cheaper, more rational, 
more in conformity with our national spirit to 
provide efficient continuation schools and then 
provide schools where the talented, the ener- 
getic, the strong-willed find their opportunity to 
get to the top and become of value to themselves 
and to the community and an honor to our 
schools, instead of trying to level up a lot of 
mediocre material to discourage the few good 
ones among them and have the rest sink back 
into mental stagnation? These are questions 
worth while to be considered before forcing a 
continuous school attendance up to sixteen 
Amidst all the flood of discussion about indus- 
trial education and the frantic efforts to regulate 
all human activities and incidentally to protect 
childlife against spoilage, let us not forget the 
mental resources of the nation are not only a 
spiritual, a moral, an ethical and an aesthetic 
asset, but these mental resources are also the 
nation’s economic asset with which to earn a 
living and for the people to obtain the material 
means to keep up the social structure and the 
stability of our institutions. In order not to 
disturb the harmonious working and interplay 
of these ethical and material social forces care 
should be taken to consider the relation, the 
regulation and the application of these forces 
from all points of view: else we overshoot the 
mark and do harm where we meant to do good 
Paul Kreuzpointner 


{ ltoona. Pa.. December. 1914 
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The “Oliver” 


Before you buy 
that new bench 
equipment, bet- 
ter send for prices 
and descriptive 
matter on this 
splendid new 
bench. 


It is the only 


fire-proof, sanitary and inde- 
structible bench on the mar- 


ket. 


You want a Strictly high 
grade bench for your manual 
Let us 
know how many. Prices are 


training department 


yours for the asking. 


Write to the House 
of Quality— 


School Sood Sounal 


Metal Work Bench 


Oliver Machinery Company, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Supervision of Maine Schools. 

Following the example of Massachusetts and 
other New England states, Maine enacted in 
1897 its law providing for the union of towns 
for the employment of superintendents of 
schools. Massachusetts originated this plan in 
1870, adding the state aid feature in 1888 and 
still later made the adoption of its provisions 
obligatory on all towns. All the other New Eng- 
land states with New York and several states of 
the Middle West have since adopted the original 
plan of union supervision with such modifica- 
tions as local conditions have suggested. At 
first Maine towns were slow to adopt the pro- 
visions of the Act of 1897. A few pioneering 
towns having adopted the scheme, other towns 
profited by their example and voted favorably 
on the proposals to form unions During the 
past ten years, by figures taken from the Maine 
school report, it is shown that the process of 
bringing the State under skilled supervision has 
been reasonably rapid and that the unions have 
been encouragingly permanent. 

For the year ending July first, 1914, there were 
§1 unions with 221 towns. These figures report 
an increase of two unions and seven towns over 
the preceding year. There were in these 81 
unions 2,529 schools; an increase of 82 over the 
year 1912-13. The towns paid $47,682 for this 
supervision while the amount of state aid for 
this purpose was $63,643. 

Practically 80 per cent of the school popula- 
tion is now under city or union supervision. It 
reported that there are numerous instances 
towns that desire to secure the privileges of 

law but are unable to do so because the 
ghboring towns have already perfected unions 

reach the maximum provisions of the act. 
suggested that in justice to these towns and 
he interests of the small minority of children 


SS es _ , . 


not served by the present unions, measures to 
redistrict the state for permanent supervision 
should be undertaken soon. 


SUPERINTENDENTS AND PRINCIPALS 
IN CONFERENCE AT THE STATE 
UNIVERSITY OF IOWA. 

The first annual conference offered by the 
State University of Iowa to the school people 
of Iowa was held in Iowa City, December 10th, 
1ith and 12th. The program was arranged with 
the end in view of making the problem of super- 
vision the central theme, and the conference 
was designed to interest the school superior in 
the scientific work along lines of supervision, 
who were devoting all or a portion of their time 

to the problems of supervision. 

On the program were men of national reputa- 
tion: President Macbride, who gave the ad- 
dress of welcome, and Dean Jessup, of the Col- 
lege of Education, Professor Charles H. Judd, 
Director of the School of Education of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Dr. S. A. Courtis, Director 
of Research of the Detroit Schools, Mr. E. M. 
Phillips, State Inspector of High Schools for 
Minnesota, and Dr. Lotus D. Coffman, of the 
University of Illinois. From the Extension De- 
partment of the University the program drew 
Professor O. E. Klingaman, Acting Chief, Dr 
R. H. Sylvester, Clinical Psychologist, Mr. E. J. 
Ashbaugh, in charge of school surveys. The 
other members of the faculty of the College of 
Education whose names were on the program 
are, Professors H. C. Dorcas, E. EB. Lewis, Irving 
King and R. M. Stewart. 

The following general subjects relating to 
supervision specifically were discussed: The 
superintendent’s relation to the results of teach- 
ing: the supervision of the study period; the 
supervision of the exceptional child; supervision 
of teaching reading; supervision of vocational 
guidance; the superintendent's educational diag- 
nosis: the nature and scope of supervision; and 
supervisory control by means of objective stand- 
ards. The following topics related closely to the 
problem were likewise presented: Provision for 
initiative: what the State of Minnesota is doing 
to assist the school superintendent; consolidated 
schools in Minnesota; and what determines the 


efficiency of the school system. In addition, 
round tables for city superintendents, high school 
principals, ward principals, and county superin- 
tendents were conducted on Thursday and 
Friday. 

On the whole, the conference was wonderfully 
successful, both as to attendance and interest, 
and as to the high character of the program. 
Over 160 school people, from all parts of the 
state were present, most of whom attended thru- 
out the entire seven sessions. Many of the older 
superintendents of the state who have been 
attending large educational meetings thruout the 
state and nation pronounced the program equal, 
if not superior to any other meeting ever at- 
tended. By unanimous request the conference 
voted the College of Education and the Extension 
Division a vote of thanks for arranging the meet 
ing, and requested that the conference be made 
an annual affair. It was, then, so declared and 
edjournment was taken until next December. 


AN EFFICIENCY LIST. 

As a means of linking the schools to the com 
munity and as a definite factor in making them 
vocationally efficient, the school authorities of 
Lincoln, Nebraska, have arranged an “efficiency 
list” composed of boys and girls in the upper 
grades. 

The plan was devised by Supt. Fred M. Hunter 
and Mr. W. S. Whitten of the Lincoln Commer 
cial Club, and is fully explained in a letter re 
cently issued to the employers of the city. The 
letter, in part, says: 

As an employer of young men you are inter 
ested in securing those who can make them 
selves of most value to you and your business 
or profession. It is likewise of vital interest not 
only to such young men themselves but to the 
city as a whole that they be able to give the 
best possible service to their employers and pre- 
pare themselves for continued efficiency and pro- 
motion. 

There are in our schools many young men 
who must begin work at an early age. It is the 
purpose of the public schools in connection with 
the Lincoln Commercial Club to keep a perma- 
nent “Efficiency List” of such of these young men 
as may be able to reach a definite standard of 
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moderate in price 


struments of its grade. 


Simple Microscopes from $2.50 up. 


Microscopes. Sent free on request. 


High Grade Optical Products 


reliability and efficiency. The list will be always 
available and will be sent from time to time 
to any business or professional man who desires 
it. Only such boys as have, on their merits, 
shown the following qualifications are placed on 
the list: 
1. An age of 14 years. 
2. Good character—as shown by— 
a. Truthfulness. 
b. Obedience. 
ec. Industry. 
d. Good hahits. 


NOTE—No boy shall be eligible who smokes, (or 
drinks). If a boy has been a smoker he shall show 
by a year’s abstinence from this habit that he had 
permanently given it up. 


3. Knowledge of Lincoln and Nebraska as 
shown by his ability to pass with a standing of 
90 per cent a test given upon Lincoln and Ne- 
braska. 

4. Ability to write a good business letter of 
one ordinary page in legible haud without error 
in spelling. 

5. Ability to express himself in courteous yet 
concise and businesslike terms to his employer 
and business associates. 

6. Ability to perform the four fundamental 
operations and simple fractions in arithmetic, 
with speed and accuracy. 

The Commercial Club and the school authori- 
ties have invited suggestions as to the qualifi- 
cations which they desire in the young men 
whom they employ. . 


BUSY SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Portland, Ore. Final examinations were elim- 
inated at the beginning of the second term upon 
the order of Supt. L. R. Alderman. Pupils were 
promoted upon the grades made in the mid-term 
examinations, in tests at regular intervals and 
at the end of the term, and on daily marks. 

A committee of three experts has been as- 
signed by the University of Washington to con- 
duct a complete survey of the Port Townsend 
school system and to offer suggestions for im- 
proving the course of study and the executive 
management of the schools. ‘The survey was 
made possible thru action taken by the school 
board in October last, asking the University to 


For the Best Results 
in Microscopy -- 





For instruments that are ad- 
vanced in design, practical in 
operation, exact in optics and 





cock load 


Microscopes 


Leading educational institutions 
thruout the country both use and 
endorse these instruments for class 
room work, for home study and for laboratory research. 


Model F2 (shown herewith) is one of our newer 
models, representing the highest development in in- 


Other Compound Microscopes from $18 up. 


Special Terms to Educational Institutions. 


In our illustrated catalog there is much detailed information 
about the unusually complete line of #Bausch and Lomb 


Bausch £3 jomb Optical ©. 


411 ST. PAUL STREET ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


Leading Manufacturers in America*of Projection Apparatus, Photographic Lenses and other 






Price, $31.50. 
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select men whom it believed would be capable 
of conducting such a survey. 

Cranston, R. I. Upon the suggestion of Supt. 
W. C. Hobbs, the school board has abolished the 
mid-winter graduation exercises for grammar- 
grade students. The usual semi-annual promo- 
tions have been made, as in the past. 

Pupils who are in need of their diplomas 
and who do not wish to wait until June, may be 
provided with them immediately. They may go 
to work or may continue their education in the 
high school until next June. 

The school board of Grand Rapids, Mich., thru 
its educational committee, has taken the prelim- 
inary step for a survey of the schools. The sur- 
vey will be put in motion early in the present 
year and will embrace all phases of the school 
system including the management of the busi- 
ness department. The cost is limited to $1,000. 

Following a special report by Commissioner of 
Education W. C. Wood, on the subject of visual 
instruction for schools, the California State 
Board of Education has introduced moving pic- 
tures in the elementary and high schools of the 
state. The Commissioners of Education, in co- 
operation with. the local school boards, act as a 
board of censorship. The subjects for moving 
picture exhibitions include pictures of animal 
and insect life, travel pictures and scenes, and a 
few selected fictional photoplays intended to em- 
phasize some instructive moral. 

A state educational survey commission has 
been appointed by the Governor of Maryland, 
which will co-operate with the General Educa- 
tion Board of New York in a scientific study of 
the school system of the state. The survey com- 
mittee began its work with the beginning of the 
present year and the findings will be submitted 
in the form of a report to the Maryland Com- 
mission. 

The direct control of the survey work is in 
charge of the secretaries of the General Educa- 
tion Board, represented by Dr. Wallace Butterick 
and Dr. Abraham Flexner of New York, and by 
Dr. Frank P. Beacham, of Baltimore, Md. 

A thoro survey of the schools of San Antonio, 
Tex., has been begun by Professor J. F. Bobbitt, 
of Chicago. The work undertaken includes an 
investigation of the organization and administra- 


LANG! goes the yard gong and with 
tardy feet Mary and Johnny go back 
to their tasks. 


The HOLTZER-CABOT 


is ideal for all purposes because it can withstand all 
sorts of weather, rings clearly and loudly so as to be 
heard within reasonable distance; does not get out 
of order, even under abuse— 


Rings when you want it to ring. 


May we send you our catalogs describing our school 
yard gong so that you, too, may call your classes 


SEND FOR BULLETIN No. 15101 J 


The Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co. 
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tion; supervision; selection and tenure of teach- 
ers; salaries of teachers; instructional needs; an 
educational program adapted to the local edu- 
cational needs; the present advantages in voca- 
tional studies, and suggestions for improvement; 
buildings, health, attendance, records and cost of 
operation. 

By a unanimous vote of the board of educa- 
tion, it has been decided to reorganize the Gold- 
field, Iowa, High School on the six-and-six plan, 
or the Junior-Senior High School arrangement. 
By this plan, it is hoped to give the seventh and 
eighth grades better instruction and better ad- 
vantages in the way of expert teaching. The 
minimum salary for high school teachers will be 

70 and from that salary up to $90 for the high 
school principal. Each teacher will have had 
experience and college training, with special 
work in the subject which she is to teach. It is 
planned to have a teacher each, for mathematics, 
science, foreign language, history, etc. 

Greater advantages will be given in the seventh 
and eighth grades in vocational work, as well as 
in general instruction so as to hold children in 
school longer than would be possible under the 
old plan of organization. Goldfield is the first 
high school in Iowa to organize under the Junior- 
Senior plan. 

Everett, Wash. The double period system has 
been put into operation in the high school, offer- 
ing opportunity for supervised study and recita- 
tions. The change has made possible the form- 
ing of larger classes and a school day beginning 
at nine in the morning and closing at 3:45 in 
the afternoon. 

New Bedford, Mass. Spanish has been intro- 
duced in the high school. The commercial course 
has been rearranged to give opportunity to stud- 
ents to complete a course in two years. In the 
Junior and Senior years, additional courses have 
been introduced and present courses extended in 
scope. A brief survey of general history has 
been added, as well as French. Spanish, Account- 
ing and Business Practice. Strictly commercial 
courses, with bookkeeping and arithmetic have 
been introduced, displacing History and French 
in the earlier years. Four options instead of two 
have been offered to students in the college de- 
partment. 
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No. 30 Steel Desk and Chair. 


We make several steel desks similar in design to the No. 
30. There are many points of superiority in this line of 
desks not to be found in any competitive line. 

Heavier Gauge of Metal used throughout. 

Patent reinforced foot plate. 

Fourteen Gauge one piece pedestal base. 

Perfect adjusting mechanism. 





No. 29 Semi-Steel Desk. 


All of our cast desks have semi-steel castings. Our break- 
ages last year were reduced over 50% as compared with 
1913 when we used the ordinary gray iron castings. We 
were the first school desk manufacturers to make semi- 
steel castings 





No. 49 Portable Chair Desk. 
This movable chair desk is the best evidence that we can 
offer that the Superior line leads all others. You will 
not find a practical movable chair included in the list of 
products made by any other school desk manufacturer. 


Manufactured by SUPERIOR SEATING CO., Muskegon, Michigan 


SUPERIOR LINE OF SANITARY DESKS 


AT CINCINNATI CONVENTION, FEBRUARY 22-27, 






























1915 


The Superior Line 
Is a Quality Line 


Representing the Best Obtainable 
in Modern, Efficient and 
Sanitary School Furniture 


SOLD AT REASONABLE PRICES 






The desks illustrated on this page 
are only a few of our strictly 
high grade sanitary products. 
A full line of Superior sanitary 
school desks and chairs will be 
on display at Cincinnati during 
the Convention of City Super- 
intendents of Schools, from Feb- 
ruary 22-27. You will find in 
Convention hall notices advis- 
ing location of exhibit. 














No. 43 St. Louis Pedestal Desk. 
This type of desk as we make it is the most sanitary desk 
on the market. The use of this desk makes it possible for 
the janitor to easily and thoroughly clean his floors. 








When in the market, if you will 
write us what you wish to buy 
we will send you descriptive 
matter and put you in touch 
with our nearest representatives, 
or you may write them direct 
and have a salesman call with 
samples. 

The following is a list of author- 
ized representatives who sell the 
Superior line exclusively in the 
territory which has been assigned 
to them. 







No. 34 Semi-Steel Adjustable Desk. 


Companion desk to No. 29. This is only one of several 
Superior adjustable desks. 



















Authorized Representa- Territory Assigned to 
tive of Superior Line. Representatives. 


Cleveland Seating Co., Delaware, Maryland, Penn- 
550 Rose Building, sylvania, West Virginia, 
Cleveland, Ohio Ohio, Kentucky, Michigan. 
Western New York, South- 
ern New Jersey. 

















Cleveland Seating Co., Indiana and Northeastern 
623 So. Wabash Ave., Illinois. 


Chicago, Il 










North-Western School Wisconsin, Minnesota, 

Supply Co., North Dakota, South Da- 
1101 University Ave., 8S. E. kota, Montana, Wyoming 
Minneapolis, Minn Idaho and Northern Iowa 


















Superior Seating Co., New England States, East- 
Room 1006 Martin Bldg., ern New York, Northern 
1261 Broadway, New Jersey 

New York City 









Superior Seating Co., Missouri, Arkansas, Kan- 
Cor. 19th & Campbell Sts. sas, Nebraska, Southern 
Kansas City, Mo lowa, Southern and West- 


ern Illinois 










Peabody School Furniture Utah, Colorado, New Mex- 
Co., ico and Arizona 

625 Quincy Street, 

Topeka, Kansas 






C. A. Bryant Co., Texas and Oklahoma. 
Dallas, Texas 












Showing No. 49 chair in use. The tablet hinges freely in 
any direction and at any angle; the diagonally placed 
guides on the underneath part of the tablet automaticall 
carry the tablet back along side of chair as tablet i» lowesed. 











Southern Seating Co., Louisiana, Mississippi, Ten- 
137 Chartres Street, nessee, Alabama, Georgia 
New Orleans, La. and Florida. 
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BRADLEY’S 


STANDARD 


WATER COLORS 


Have been adopted by more schools than 
all other kinds combined. Wherever the 
best in art work is attempted and accom- 
plished Bradley Colors are used. Manufactured 
expressly for educational purposes they meet per- 
fectly every requirement of that exacting field. 


The Bradley Art Catalogue 
illustrates and describes art 








P your pupils to work with Devoe School 


Water Colors, and you’ll get the results 
you aim at. 





Devoe School Water Color Box No. 118 


Made in Cakes, Pans and Tubes. 
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The Union High School at Huntington Park, 
Cal. issues a monthly school bulletin, which is 
entirely prepared by the students in the journal- 
ism and printing classes. The bulletin is a hand- 
somely printed and well illustrated monthly, of 
standard magazine size, the entire contents of 
which are written by the boys and girls of the 
journalism and English classes. The illustra- 
tions for the same are prepared by the art stu- 
dents and the work of composition, lockup, print- 
ing, folding and binding is done in the school 
print-shop. Members of the student body man- 
age the business affairs of the publication, under 
the direction of a member of the faculty. 


VITALIZING SCHOOL REPORTS. 

The troublesome problem of School Reports 
involving a maximum of red-tape for the teacher 
and a minimum of attention in the home, is beinz 
attacked by the school authorities at Goldfield, 
la., in a practical manner. In the experience of 
Supt. C. C. Bingaman, and his associates the 
monthly reports in the high school have not had 
the serious attention of parents that they de- 
serve, altho much time and effort has been given 
tc them by the teachers. The average parent 
scarcely takes time to look at the school reports 
and rarely if ever analyzes them, so as to give 
the proper attention to the failures which may 
be shown. 

To overcome this and to secure serious atten 
tion to the progress which children are making 
a plan has been devised for reporting only 
deficiencies to parents. The regular reports are 
made out semi-annually only, but monthly notices 
are sent thru the mails on special blanks, asking 
parents to give attention to their children with 
respect to deficiencies in studies or in discipline. 

In the grades the regular reports are made 
monthly as in the past, but teachers are re 
quired to call the attention of parents to serious 
failures on the part of their children. 

“Not only should this study be made for pro 
ductive industry, but a similar survey is also 
needed for commercial pursuits. Such a study 
should include a descriptive analysis of the 
whole field of commercial employment, such as 
banking, accounting, business management, exe- 
cutive service, shipping, salesmanship, and ordi- 
nary clerical work. It should also make a 


materiais for every need. 
Free for the asking—please ask. 
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descriptive analysis of specific occupation and 
should determine such important factors as the 
demand which the work makes upon the em 
ployee with regard to general and special knowl- 
edge and the changing conditions which make 
for new requirements. 


TEACHERS’ PENSIONS IN MAINE. 

The Maine school report for the year ending 
July first, 1914, contains the first official state- 
ment of the operation of the new pension act 
passed in 1913. Commenting on this report, it 
is found that for the year ending July first, 1914, 
151 pensions were held. Three of the persons 
holding pensions died during the year leaving 
148 as follows on July first: 

Thirty of the pensioners retired since the 
school year next preceding September Ist, 1913, 
and were therefore according to the terms of the 
law entitled to receive full pensions on the 
basis of their terms of service. Twenty-six of 
these had served 35 years or more and hence 
were awarded the maximum pension of $250 
Three had served up to the 30 year limit and 
received pensions of $200, while one on the 25 
year basis received a pension of $150. It will be 
recalled that the law makes provision for those 
who had retired prior to the date of the pro- 
visions of its enactment being granted pensions 
on the basis of one-half that given to those in 
active service after its enactment. Of those pen- 
sioners to whom the retro-active feature of the 
law applies, 55 received $125, 37 on thirty years 
of service received one-half the medium pension 
or $100, while 29 on the 25 year basis received 
one-half the medium amount or $75. 

Relative to the claim that the enactment of this 

pension law would increase the efficiency of the 
public schools, the report says: 
* * * * “Not only have teachers whose effi- 
ciency has become impaired been retired, but 
a burden of anxiety has been lifted from the 
lives of a great many teachers who have hither- 
to been oppressed by the knowledge that their 
meager wages were affording little or no oppor- 
tunity for saving against approaching age. The 
cost of this act will be but a fraction of one per 
cent of the total expense for education and will 
yield advantages that will directly or indirectly 
reach every school.” * * * 


Fulton and William Sts. 





Devoe School Water Color Box No. 122 


30 Styles of Boxes; prices 10 cents and up. 


Tools for leather work, Stenciling Material, 
Mechanical Drawing and School Art Supplies. 


Write Dept. 5 for price list. 


Devoe 


14-16 W. Lake Street 
Chicago 
1312-14 Grand Ave. 
Kansas City 


INTRODUCES HOME CREDITS FOR 
COUNTRY SCHOOLS. 

Supt. B. L. Birkbeck, of Jo Daviess County. 
Illinois, has recently devised a home credit sys- 
tem for the rural schools of the county. Follow- 
ing is a list that is made out by the children each 
week, and after being signed by the parent, is 
presented to the teacher who makes the report 
on the card at the end of the month: 

Work Credits 
Building fire in the morning. 
DI lo ees oe a bec cee we kaa 
Cleaning out the barn...... 
"Curning cream separator.... 
Currying @ bhorge .........> 
Gathering eggs .:........ 
Feeding and watering chickens. 
Feeding hogs ........ 

Feeding and — a team 
Feeding two cows. 

Churning butter ; os 
Making butter after it is . churned 
Blackening a stove ... Bae eas 
Making and baking bread. ay oe ih ae 
Making biscuits ....... a 


woonwnwNnwenrwmnwee ww Nee 


er a a. rr a 6 
Setting the table, only....... by poo 2 
Washing and wiping the dishes.... 6 
Wee I IID do os Givs kad ewswdincdusees os 3 
SWI SUID osc 5 vcs s cee cesceees. 1 
Dusting furniture. rugs, etc., one room...... 2 
SOR NE oink Saas ceaces an ea ae 
Ee eee re oe eee 1 
Washing. ironing and starching own clothes 
WOPH Gt GUMGE. 6 6. ce ce es eek tes x <a 
pA A hag a 
Practicing music lesson (30 minutes) . i 6 


Clean hands, face and aie at school (t« acher r 
to yudee) ...... .1 to 

Splitting and carrying in kindling. 

Splitting and carrying in wood (day’s supply) 

Carrying in coal (two scuttles). 

Rrushing teeth 


4 
1 
4 
1 
1 
Retiring before nine o’clock ; Opes ee 
Sleeping with window open....... diy 2m 
Washing and drying cream separator. i 2 
Pumping and carrying in water (two buckets) 1 
Driving up cows or horses. 1 
Cleaning a lamp........ 1 
Making or baking a pie or cake....... 2 
Total 
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For 70 years the standard for use on 
all kinds of blackboards 
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Used for teaching drawing in many schools. 20 different shades and colors. 





Best quality wax 
crayon, unequaled 
for brilliancy of 
color combined with 
oil color effects. Six 
standard colors with 
brown and black, 
packed in a tuck 
paper box with an 
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attractive picture on 
the back that any 
pupil can draw. 
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When advertising for bids specify item and manufactured 
by The American Crayon Co. 
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The High School “Frat” Question. 

In a decision in the High School fraternity 
question handed down on January 4, Assistant 
Commissioner of Education J. Brognard Betts, 
of New Jersey, upheld the power of the School 
Board to prohibit pupils from joining fraterni- 
ties or other school societies which, in its judg- 
ment, are prejudicial to the best interests of the 
school or its pupils, but ruled, on the other hand, 
that the Board is without authority to exact from 
a pupil a pledge not to join such a society or 
organization during his or her membership in 
the school. 

The decision was rendered in the case of 
Spence vs. Board of Education of Atlantic City. 
On October 1, 1914, each pupil in the Atlantic 
City High School was asked to sign a printed 
pledge disclaiming membership in any school 
society or organization disapproved by the Board 
and promising not to become a member of such 
a society or organization during the time he or 
she remained a member of the school. John 
Spence, a pupil in the High School, refused to 
assent to the provision governing his future 
action and was suspended from school. His fath- 
er subsequently engaged an attorney to appeal 
the case to the Commissioner of Education. 

The following is an extract from the text of 
the decision: 

“The Defendant Board in prohibiting pupils in 
the High School from being members of fraterni- 
\les, sororities or other school societies com- 
posed of High School pupils, acted well within 
its powers. I have no doubt as to the right of a 
board of education to prohibit pupils from join 

ng fraternities, sororities or other school socie- 
ties which, in its judgment, are prejudicial to the 
best interests of the school or its pupils, even 

o the meetings of such societies are not held 

the schoolhouse, or on a school day. School 
cret societies are generally regarded as detri- 
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KINDERGARTEN CRAYONS 


For free arm drawing. 
Just fits the little hands. 


AMERICAN DRAWING CRAYON 
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6 inches long, % inch diameter. 
Used for intermediate classes in drawing. 





mental to discipline, and to the best interests 
of the pupils. 

“The Defendant Board erred in directing each 
pupil to sign a pledge ‘not to become a member 
of such a society or organization during the time 
I remain a member of this school.’ I do not be- 
lieve that a board of education has the power 
to punish a pupil for refusing to promise that 
sometime in the future he will not commit some 
act prohibited by the Board. In this case, it is 
admitted that the Petitioner, John Spence, does 
not belong to any fraternity or other organiza- 
tion prohibited by the Defendant. His sole of- 
fense is that he refused to promise that he 
would not in the future join any society deemed 
by the principal and teachers injurious to the 
best interests of the High School. A pupil should 
not be denied school privileges except for the 
most serious offenses. In this case, the punish- 
ment, if the Petitioner was liable to punish- 
ment, was entirely too drastic. 

“It is ordered that the Petitioner, John Spence, 
be immediately restored to his class in the High 
School under the control of the Defendant.” 


AMONG BOARDS OF EDUCATION. 

Boise, Ida. Upon the suggestion of the super- 
intendent, the school board has opened a special 
room for retarded pupils. In addition to regular 
academic subjects, instruction is given in manual 
training. 

The school board of Boston, Mass., has re- 
quested a report by the superintendent and by 
the director of school hygiene on what has been 
done and what can be accomplished in aiding 
backward pupils. It is estimated that there are 
at least 10,000 pupils over-age for their grades 
who might prove excellent students in industrial 
subjects. 

Chicago, Ill. The school board has installed 
time clocks in the executive offices. Employes 
are required to “punch” the ciock on arriving 
and on leaving. 

Everett, Mass. The school board has ordered 
the placing of red flags on the schoolhouses on 
stormy days to announce the fact that no school 
sessions will be held. 

The school board of Boston, Mass., has taken 
steps toward the opening of a disciplinary day 
school in a central location for delinquent chil- 
dren. With the closing of the Parental School 





Samples and prices to superintendents and teachers who are interested 
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last fall, a number of boys were detained at the 
regular day schools and were placed under the 
supervision of Mr. George C. Minard, former 
superintendent of the institution. It is planned 
to separate these boys from the other children 
and place them under special instructors. 

Harrisburg, Pa. Upon the recommendation of 
Supt. F. E. Downes, the school board adopted 
plans for changing from a nine-year elementary 
system to an eight-year system, made provisions 
for semi-annual promotion thruout all grades, 
and adopted a complete individual card record 
system. 

The school board of Minneapolis, Minn., has 
changed the name of the executive agent to “As- 
sistant Superintendent in Charge of Business 
Affairs of the Board of Education.” An appoint- 
ment will be made in the near future to fill the 
vacancy caused by the resignation of F. E. Reid- 
head. 

Portland, Ore. The school board has reduced 
the elementary school course from nine to eight 
years, The change became effective in February 
and is limited to the grades telow the sixth. 
Students of the upper grades are not affected 
by the change and continue with the former 
course of study. 

Lynn, Mass. Upon the recommendation of one 
of the new members, the school board has taken 
steps to organize an advisory board for the com- 
plete control of high school athletics. 

Somerville, Mass. Mid-year graduations for 
eighth-grade students have been put into opera. 
tion in the elementary schools. Simple exer- 
cises will be held in the high school auditorium. 

The school board of Lowell, Mass., has taken 
action toward the purchase of ar automobile for 
the use of the building department. 

Springfield, Ill. The school board has elim- 
inated the custodians’ committee which has for- 
merly had under its supervision the work of the 
school janitors. In the future, janitors will be 
directly subject to the orders of their principals, 
and indirectly to the superintendent of schools. 

Pawtucket, R. I. The school board has ordered 
that desk room be provided in the office of the 
school clerk for the chief janitor. Fixed office 
hours have been arranged so that heads of com- 
mittees, principals and the superintendent may 
easily locate him and may be able to hold con- 
ferences at stated times. 
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as Have You Seen the Very Latest 
peat ara | School Desk? 
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Unbreakable One-Piece Steel Standard; 
Handsome Olive-Green Finish; 

Genuine Cherry Woodwork; 

Absolutely Sanitary Inside and Out; 

Seat Hinge Simple, Noiseless and Enduring; 
Pneumatic Inkwell with Non-corroding Cover; 
Metal Pen Groove. 
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entirely, the appearance of this 
classroom and restfulness of the 


school desks. 


If you want the COLUMBIA 
line for your own school system, 
write for catalog today to 
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Indianapolis, Ind. 
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New York, N. Y. Restaurants have been 
opened in 24 public schools. Cooking classes, 
under the direction of experienced teachers, pre- 
pare and serve the lunches to hungry pupils. A 
fund of $9,000 has been raised to cover the ex- 
pense of the work. 

Galveston, Tex. The serving of hot lunches 
during the noon hour has been put into opera- 
tion at the Rosenberg and San Jacinto Schools. 
The food is prepared and served under the direc- 
tion of the local Child’s Conservation League 
and plates, cups and spoons are furnished. The 
league is equipped to care for from 700 to 800 
children. 

Spokane, Wash. Sixty janitors in the local 
schools recently organized an “Engineers’ and 
Janitors’ Association.” The Association is the 
first of its kind on the Pacific Coast and seeks 
to promote social and educational intercourse 
among the members. 

Hackettstown, N. J. The school board has 
provided adding machines for the schools 

Cleveland, O. A recent preliminary report of 
the welfare committee to the school board, shows 
that the public school buildings were used by 
120,511 persons during the past year for social 
center meetings, entertainments and gymnasium 
work. Seventy-four buildings were used by 298 
organizations for a total of 1,932 gatherings. 

The auditoriums were used 488 times and the 
gymnasiums 1,444 times. The cost to the board 
was $6 per night for each school. It is planned 
during the next year to centralize gymnasium 
work and to employ a paid supervisor. 

Boston, Mass. The scnool board has amended 
its rules governing the selling of school supplies 
and the giving of awards to pupils. The rules 
read: 

No teacher shall sell or keep for sale any 
books, stationery, or other articles required for 
use in the schools, award diplomas or prizes to 
pupils, or solicit any present from them; pro- 
vided, that this restriction shall not prevent the 
sale at cost of articles or of food made or pre- 
pared by pupils in their pursuance of a course of 
study in sewing, cookery, manual training or spe- 
cial classes upon such methods as may be ap- 
proved by the superintendent and by the busi- 
ness agent. 
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ing Installation. 
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The Chicago board of education has under con- 
sideration the report of a special committee 
showing that publishers holding adoptions have 
violated their contracts under the provisions of 
which no books are to be sold at a price higher 
than is charged in any other city or state. The 
publishers involved in the report declare that the 
higher prices are due to the “open list” form 
of the adoptions made by the board. 

Boston, Mass. The school board has ordered 
that the Director of Evening and Continuation 
Schools arrange for the use of rooms in school 
buildings occupied by evening schools for com- 
mittee meetings in connection with school center 
work. The expense for the same is to be charged 
to the appropriation for the extended use of 
buildings. 

Waterbury, Conn. The superintendent has 
given notice that janitors of schools located in 
the vicinity of heavy traffic, or in the immediate 
vicinity of railway tracks, shall station them- 
selves in front of the buildings during the clos- 
ing hours. They are to be responsible for the 
safe conduct of the children past dangerous 
crossings. 

Milwaukee, Wis. The school board has dis- 
continued the custom of paying the expenses of 
employes to conventions and has ruled that 
assistant superintendents, principals and super- 
visors who may attend educational meetings in 
the future shall do so at their own expense. The 
ruling was made following a discussion relative 
to the payment of traveling expenses of the 
supervisor of cooking and sewing to the Indus- 
trial Teachers’ Convention at Richmond. 

An inspection blank on fire conditions has 
been compiled by the state fire marshal of IIli- 
nois for use in the schools. The blanks have 
been placed in the hands of the fire chiefs in all 
the cities for distribution to teachers. They con- 
tain questions on fire conditions and fire hazards 
end are taken by the pupils into the homes where 
they are filled out and returned by the teachers. 
The information contained on the blanks makes 
it possible for the chief to come in close touch 
with defects and conditions in homes which 
might escape his notice. It is also intended that 
defects shall be made known to the owners or 
occupants of the buildings in order that they 
may be remedied by the proper person. 
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Haverhill, Mass. The school board has re- 
vised the rules governing the pay of substitutes, 
to provide that teachers who have taught for 
more than eight years shall receive $15 per week. 
The former rates of $7.50 per week for instruc- 
tors of less than one year’s experience, $9 for 
teachers of one to three years’ experience, and 
$10 for teachers with from three to five years’ 
experience have been retained. 

Haverhill, Mass. Upon the suggestion of Supt. 
Clarence Dempsey, the school board has ap- 
pointed a preceptorial teacher for the high 
school, whose duties will be the aiding of back- 
ward students and the management of the high 
school library. There are over 800 students in 
the school and from eighteen to 38 recitations in 
a school day with the result that the instructors 
have no time to assist those who may be falling 
behind in their studies. 

Supt. Charles E. Chadsey, of Detroit, Mich, 
has ordered that teachers in the public schools 
devote a part of each day to a discussion of the 
world war. They are at no time to take sides 
for or against any nation but are to place em- 
phasis upon the necessity for peace both now 
and in the future. 


PERSONAL NEWS OF SCHOOL 
OFFICIALS. 

Cleveland, O. Mr. Frank G. Hogen has been 
re-elected Director of the Public Schools for a 
two-year term, from January, 1915 to January, 
1917. 

Reading, Pa. Mr. J. Edward Wanner has been 
re-elected president of the beard of education 
for his eleventh term. 

Canton, Mass. Dr. P. W. Murphy, a member 
of the school board, and school physic'an, died 
in December last, following an automobile acci- 
dent. Dr. Murphy was 38 years old. 

Mr. Charles N. Fessenden, assistant secretary 
of the Chicago board of education, died December 
23 from an attack of heart failure. Mr. Fessen- 
den had been in the employ of the board since 
1889. He was 68 years old. 

Chelsea, Mass. Mr. Edward H. Lowell, a mem- 
ber of the school board for nineteen years, has 
been unanimously re-elected president for a fifth 
term. 
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American Steel Sanitary Desks 


American Steel 
Automatic 
Desk 
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Adjustable 
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Trade Mark 


All Metal Parts Electrically Welded 
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Over Three Quarter Million in Use 


HE greatest achievement attained to date in the manu- t 
facture of schoolroom seating. Scientifically and me- 
chanically correct. All metal parts are of American Steel 4 
Triangular Tubing. See Trade Mark. Made in all standard 4 
SizeS--- Six distinctive types. Two of the most popular illus- 
trated above. 


We receive daily testimonials from prominent educators in all 
parts of the world. ; 


We request of you to investigate the details as given in our 
booklet “A8.”’ See American Steel Sanitary Desks in use 
when you visit Cincinnati at the 





Mt. Auburn School Kennedy Silverton School 4 
28th District School District ' 
Douglas School Madisonville School i 


and other schools which the Board will only be too pleased to 
advise you of. 


Our Exhibit at the N. E. A. Cincinnati Convention is 
more of an educational exhibit than the exhibit of a manufac- 
turer’s product. 
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Your duty to your School Board will be appreciated and realized 
when you have had the opportunity to talk over your school seating problems 
with our experts, whom you will find at this Convention. : 


ASSEMBLY SEATING 


We are the world’s largest manufacturers of assembly seating and have achieved 
the practice of producing seating that is monumental for its artistic and durable 
qualities regardless of its initial cost. Promptness of delivery is our watcliword. 
The American Steel Assembly Chair illustrated at the right has all the efficient 
features which we have achieved in our thirty-five years of assembly seating, 
combined with the practical sanitary features of the American Steel Sanitary 
Desks. You will note that the standards are built of the same American tri- 
angular steel tubing, with our well known gun metal finish. 


Blackboards and School Equipment 


Those who are not familiar with the volume here illustrated, undoubtedly, do 
not realize that this book is an exceptional one in the school field. It is not merely 
a price list of school supplies, but it is a descriptive text book as well as a guide 
for the economical buyer of school room essentials. We will be more than pleased 
to forward a copy to you upon request for catalog “‘A38.” 
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START NOW! 


If you are planning new equipment for 


Manual Training or Domestic Science 


WORK BENCHES ano VISES 


OUR 1914 SUPPLEMENT illustrates and describes the numerous new designs and . 
improvements made in every department of our ‘“‘Big Four’’ line. C, 
At the recent W. D. & M. T. association convention at Milwaukee our No. 7 Domestic D. 
Science Table showing improved aluminum bound magnesium enamel top, im- 

roved sanitary stove features, and telescoping swing seats attracted the most E 


avorable comment. 


Our No. 4 Drawing Table with individual compartment for drawing boards and F. 


instruments also attracted much favorable attention. 


Write for this latest catalog and see what is being offered in up to date equipment. H. Screw for locking barrel in | O. 


Send us a rough sketch showing the size of the room for your contemplated equipment 

and we will gladly make blue prints for you showing exactly how to place every piece Zz. 
of your equipment and furnish complete information and quotations giving total cost 

ll without the slightest obligation on your part. 


Our made up stock of material is greater than ever and you will find our service 
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FAILURE OF FUMIGATION. 


That fumigation of rooms, os at present done 
with formaldehyde gas, is not an unfailing means 
of removing infection, has been recently pointed 
out by Dr Charles F. Pabst of Brooklyn. School 
authorities who are responsible for the disinfec- 
tion of schoolrooms, will find the conclusions of 
the study made by Dr. Pabst and printed in the 
Medical Record of interest: 

In 1895 almost every city in the United States 
relied on sulphur dioxide for disinfecting pur- 
poses. It was known to have no penetrating 
power, yet health officers used it because nothing 
better was available. This, thcrefore, was just 
the time for “something new” to be introduced, 
and accordingly, formaldehyde gas was brought 
to the attention of sanitarians. Being more pene- 
trating than sulphur dioxide, it became popular 
very quickly, and today it is employed more fre- 
quently than any other agent for fumigation. 

Formaldehyde, which was introduced at the 
psychological moment, became the favorite in a 
short time, and was adopted without the usual 
careful study. Even now we use a control test 
for disinfection, which test is not absolutely re- 
liable, and which is the chief cause for the un- 
founded faith in formaldehyde. This control test 
is conducted in the following manner: After the 
room has been properly sealed, a white thread 
about one or two inches in lexgth and infected 
with typhoid bacilli or some cther favorite or- 
ganism, is exposed to the action of formalde- 
hyde. This thread remains in the room until 
fumigation is completed, and is then placed in a 
sterile envelope and taken to the laboratory for 
examination. The thread is placed in sterile 
bouillon and incubated for 24 to 48 hours. If 
there is no growth, it is inferred that the room 
has been properly disinfected. This deduction 
is not correct, however, and herein lies the fal- 
lacy of fumigation. The thread when it is placed 


in the bouillon contains sufficient formaldehyde 
to prevent the growth of organisms, and a 
negative result does not mean that the germs 
are dead. If, instead of placing the entire thread 
in the culture media, we first cut the thread in 
half, and place one-half in the culture media 
and heat the other half for a few hours to drive 
off the formaldehyde, we frequently find that the 
tube containing the heated portion of thread 
shows an active growth of organisms, whereas 
the result is negative with the thread treated in 
the usual manner. This means that when the 
sickroom is aired and heated, the germs, which 
the formaldehyde rendered inactive, again begin 
to multiply and become a menace. 

This fact also explains why some men are get- 
ting just as good results without so-called disin- 
fection as with it. As a matter of fact, they are 
dealing with the same condition in each case. A 
well known health official shows by statistics 
that there were as many cases of reinfection 
after a room was apparently disinfected, as 
when no attempt was made to Gisinfect. 

It is essential that we thoroly investigate the 
action of formaldehyde fumigation, and that we 
hesitate before condemning disinfection itself, 
because of false beliefs based upon unreliable 
control tests. 

A Letter to Parents. 

The city health officer of Coeur d'Alene, Ida. 
recently issued circular letters to parents of 
school children relative to contagious diseases. 
The letters sought to impress upon the minds 
of parents the fact that “Prevention is Better 
Than Cure” and explained how attention to the 
prevention of epidemics would obviate the clos- 
ing of schools and protect the health of the chil- 
dren and the public at large. 

The letter, in part, reads: 

“To the Parents of School children:—An earn 
est effort is being made this year to keep con- 
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tagious diseases out of the schools of the city. 

“The plan followed is that of having the teach- 
ers refer all suspicious cases to the health officer, 
or other physicians, for examination. If the 
cases are found to be contagious, or there is a 
suspicion to that effect, they are sent hcme with 
a note to the parents advising them to have the 
cases looked after by the family physician—if 
necessary—or until the suspicious symptoms are 
abated in any case. 

“In any case it is necessary to have a physt!- 
cian see them before re-entering school, and if 
it is safe for them to re-enter, he will give a 
certificate to the principal or teacher to that 
effect. 

“It is desired that we may have the willing co- 
operation of parents in this work to the end that 
we may keep the schools uncontaminated, and 
thus make the schools more »ffective on the one 
hand, and prevent epidemics of contagious dis- 
eases on the other. 

“Special caution is necessary in regard to 
scarlet fever. It is essential to remember that 
the child may not be very sick, that the rash 
may be fleeting—only lasting a few hours at the 
most—and that throat symptoms may be alto- 
gether lacking. 

“The only safe rule to follow with this disease 
is to view with suspicion all cases of slight fever 
following in the course of a few hours up to two 
days by a rash, report the case to your physician 
or the health officer at once; keep other chil- 
dren in the family out of school, and all other 
persons out of the house unti] it is definitely 
settled that the trouble is not scarlet fever. 

“One case passed over and allowed to go to 
school or mix with other shildren will set at 
naught the best efforts of health officials, and 
spread disease broadcast over the city. 


“Let all co-operate and make the city of Coeur 
d’Alene, and the public schools in particular, safe 
places for our children to live in. 

Respectfully, 
John T. Wood, Health Officer.” 


Medical Inspection in Maine. 
According to the Maine school report for 1913- 
14, the medical inspection act of 1909 provided 
for the appointment of school physicians. 
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During the first full year of the operation of 
the medical inspection act there were employed 
forty-nine school physicians and 87,000 children 
were given the eye and ear tests. Last year with 
a better understanding of the law, examinations 
were more generally and effectively given. In 
this last examination 114,529 children were given 
the eye and ear tests with the result that 11,980 
were found to have defective vision and 3,673 to 
have defective hearing. Forty-four were found 
who were totally blind. 

Superintendents report that much difficulty is 
experienced in securing the attention of parents 
to the notices that are sent. The schoo] exam- 
ination is intended only to reveal gross defects 
and should be followed with examination by an 
expert and when necessary with treatment. In 
many cases, by the report of local officers, it 
appears that less than half the cases receive the 
subsequent attention that the notification should 
imply. 

Last year 33 towns and cities acted favorably 
on that clause of the law which authorizes the 
appointment of school physicians, 53 of whom 
were employed at a cost of $4,938. 

This average cost of less than $100 for each 
physician employed indicates a generous profes- 
sional spirit on the part of the men who have 
served as medical inspectors and implies that 
few towns need reject a plan of medical inspec- 
tion on the score of expense. The amounts paid 
by towns for this service ranged from $8 to $800. 
In numerous instances service was secured at 
$25, $50 and $75 a year. The average service 
rendered by each physician amounted approxi- 
mately to eight school days. These physicians 
found, during the year, 7,638 pupils who should 
be reported to their family physicians for fur- 
ther examination and for treatment for physical 
defects or infectious disease. 

The duties of school physicians extend like- 
wise to an inspection of school buildings and 
premises with proper reports on the condition 
thereof. It is hardly possible to over-estimate 
the important and beneficial results of the med- 
ical inspection already in practice. Pupils for- 
merly accounted dull have with a recognition of 
their needs been given proper consideration and 
correct physical and educational treatment. In- 
fectious diseases have been detected in their 
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E desire to say to all Superintendents of Schools 
and members of school boards having to do with 
Manual Training that our new Catalog of Wood 
Working -Machines for school work is now ready 
for distribution, and that everyone interested is en- 


titled to a copy. 


students at work. 





NEW ORLEANS, 


early stages and their rapid spread prevented. 
School premises have been made more sanitary 
and wholesome. 

The experience of the State during the few 
years the act has been operative justifies the 
more rapid adoption by other communities of 
the full provisions of the law. 
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A School Playground in a Congested District of San Francisco 
Offering Practically no Space for Outdoor Exercise and 
Play. A Concerted Effort is Being Made by the 
School Authorities and Social Workers to 
Obviate Altogether, this Condition. 


This book has been designed with a view to 
assisting the teacher, to some extent at least, in his 
class work. It contains illustrations of how to operate 
wood working machines, taken from life poses of 
It shows detail plans of how 
machines are constructed and floor plans, giving the 
order of arrangement of tools in the wood working 
division of a modern school which has the most com- 
plete wood working machine equipment in the coun- 
try, — The Buffalo Technical High School. 


It is a book that you cannot well afford to be without, for it 
will render you valuable assistance if you are considering the 
installation of wood working machines in your school. 
request for a copy will be complied with gladly. 


American Wood Working Machinery Company 
EXECUTIVE AND GENERAL SALES OFFICE: ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


SAN FRANCISCO, 


Your 
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MEDICAL INSPECTION RULES. 

Austin, Tex. The school board has adopted 
rules for the protection of children against con- 
tagious and infectious diseases. Teachers, prin- 
cipals and school nurse are required to enforce 
them. The rules read: 

“On the opening of school teachers shall care- 
fully observe the general expression of all the 
pupils in order to determine whether or not they 
present appearances suggestive of the advisabil- 
ity of an examination by the family physician or 
the school nurse. 

“No pupil shall be permitted to attend the 
public schools who is suffering from any disease 
which renders his presence detrimental to the 
welfare or safety of other pupils or to himself. 


“Any teacher believing that a pupil in his room 
is suffering from a communicable disease shall 
at once bring the case to the attention of the 
principal of the school, who shall immediately 
notify the school nurse. 


“No pupil or teacher living in a house in which 
a contagious disease prevails shall be allowed 
to attend school during the prevalence of such 
disease, except by the permission of the City 
Health Officer. 


“In cases of measles, mumps, chickenpox and 
whooping cough the brothers or sisters of the 
affected pupil who have had the diseases may 
continue in school. The quarantine must be en- 
forced for those who have not had the diseases. 


“No child who has trachoma shall be admitted 
except on the written statement of an oculist 
that the child can return to school without dan- 
ger of infection. 


“No pupil who has had diphtheria shall be 
permitted to return to school until the expiration 
of 21 days after the removal of quarantine. 
Pupils who have been exposed must not return to 
school until the expiration of fourteen days after 
the last exposure. 


“No pupil who has had scarlet fever shall be 
permitted to return to school until the expiration 
of thirty days after the removal of the quarantine. 
In cases of exposure pupils shall not return to 
school until the expiration of ten days after the 
last exposure. 
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2219 GRAND AVENUE 


“Pupils who have had measles shall not re- 
turn to school until 21 days after the date of 
eruption. 

“Children who have had mumps shall not re- 
turn to school until the disappearance of all 
swelling and tenderness in the region of the 
parotid glands. 

“In whooping cough children shall not return 
to school until after the spasmodic coughs have 
ceased. 

“In cases of chickenpox children shall not re- 
turn to school until the expiration of 21 days 
from the date of eruption. 

“Skin and hair: The attention of the school 
nurse should be called to any of the following 
conditions: (1) Skin and hair, animal parasites 
or nits in the hair; (2) crusts or scaly patches 
or sores about the face, hands or neck; (3) crusts 
in the scalp or loss of hair; (4) any chronic 
eruption on the feet of children going bare-foot. 

“Byes: Any difficulty in vision; sensitiveness 
to light; redness of the eyes, and discharge from 
the eyes or lids; crusted condition of the eye- 
lashes. 

“Deafness: Children who are slightly hard of 
hearing are often thought to be stupid, when as 
a matter of fact they do not understand distinctly 
what is said to them. This impression is fre- 
quently increased because the most common 
causes of deafness are conditions which render 
normal breathing thru the nose difficult, and such 
children present a stupid appearance on account 
of holding their mouths open in order to breathe. 
Principals should bring such cases to the atten- 
tion of the school nurse. 

“In cases of the illness of children with diph- 
theria, scarlet fever, measles, mumps, or small- 
pox, principals must require a certificate from 
the City Health Physician before they shall be 
permitted to return to school.” 


SCHOOLROOM HYGIENE. 

St. Paul, Minn. Thru the placing of muslin- 
covered screens in the windows of the school- 
rooms fresh air has been introduced in the 
rooms without the danger of drafts. Up to the 
present time, 1,067 screens have been placed in 
accordance with the directions of Dr. B. A. 
Meyerding, school physician 


If you need Manual Training Benches, Domestic 
Science Tables, or Drawing Tables, 


Why Not Get the Best 


There is a great difference in the manufacture of these 
articles, altho, to the casual observer, they are all built 
We specialize in the manufacture of Manual Train- 
ing Benches, Drawing Tables and Domestic Science Tables, 
and as we have studied your requirements for years, we are 
today manufacturing the most modern and practical benches 
On short notice and at a 
small cost, we are furnishing many schools in the United 
States and in Canada with our Manual Training Benches, 
Domestic Science Tables and Drawing Tables. Aside from 
this, we fully realize that nothing is designed so well that 
it cannot be improved, so send us drawings and specifica- 
tions bringing out your own ideas and we shall gladly give 
estimates on same. Write today for our illustrated catalog 
and circulars concerning school equipment. 


C. CHRISTIANSEN, Manufacturer 
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Klamath Falls, Ore. In a campaign to improve 
the sanitary conditions of every school district in 
Klamath county, the post of “school health offi- 
cer” has been created and in each school one 
pupil is elected for the term. He is given a neat 
star of authority. The duties of this pupil are 
to see that the sanitation is as good as possible 
in every way. Ventilation, heat, lighting, con- 
dition of the rooms, water supply, lavatories, etc., 
also come under his observance and in this way 
it is hoped that much more interest will be taken 
in raising the standard of the school environ- 
ments. 

Dallas, Tex. A school nurse has been em- 
ployed. Her duties are limited to the detection 
of physical defects or diseases which need treat- 
ment and which may escape the attention of 
teachers and parents. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. Beginning January first, eclin- 
ies were opened in four school buildings for the 
treatment of the eyes and teeth of children. Ex- 
perienced dentists have been placed in charge 
of the clinics. The cost of operation is estimated 
at $8,000 for the first ten months. 


Oshkosh, Wis. A recent monthly report of 
Supt. W. N. McIver called attention to the added 
emphasis to be placed on the subject of phy- 
siology and hygiene during the present school 
year. In explanation of the purpose of the study, 
Mr. McIver said: “The work in certain grades 
will be made more formal than in the past. 
There is an increasing appreciation of the fact 
that the development of strong, healthy bodies 
and the need and practice of correct methods of 
living are important functions in the school. The 
economic loss to individuals and community be- 
cause of ill health induced by preventable causes 
is enormous, to say nothing of the suffering and 
misery caused by unnecessary sickness. In this 
matter the schools can do a great social service.” 

Davenport, Ia. A recent report of the medical 
inspector shows that forty per cent of the pupils 
with physical defects are suffering from bad 
teeth. Attention was called to the need of dental 
treatment for such children in order that satis- 
factory progress in school might be made. 

Colorado Springs, Colo. Arrangements have 
been made for the opening of a dental infirmary 
for school children. The sum of $800 has been 
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Strong—Positive—Durable and 


They don’t break, slip or let go. 


It has the advantages of the continuous screw vise 
and is as rapid as the so called quick acting 


It is not an experiment but has been thoroly tried 
out and perfected. 


Made with or without dog for holding work on 
top of bench. 


The very thing to replace your worn out wooden 
vises at small expense. 


Send for circular. 


A. 


72 Commercial St. 


Pot ft 


L. BEMIS 


Worcester, Mass. 


obtained to cover the equipment and the running 
expenses. 

Erie, Pa., has opened a dental clinic for the 
benefit of school children. A medical inspector 
is in charge and a room has been set aside for 
the purpose. 

Davenport, Ia. Following the taking of a psy- 
chological census in June last, a special class has 
been opened for subnormal children. Fifteen 
children are in attendance. 


Pontiac, Mich. Physical examinations of 
school children by a physician and school nurse 
have been begun. Visits will be made daily to 
the schools for the purpose of examining chil- 
dren who complain of illness or who have re- 
ported illness in their families. Each school will 
be visited at least once every two weeks after 
the work has been started and records will be 
kept showing the health of the students from 
year to year. 


Yarmouth, Me. The school board has adopted 
a rule providing that any pupil who is absent 
from school for five consecutive days, on ac- 
count of illness, shall bring a certificate from an 
attending physician. Where no physician has 
been employed, the child may be referred to 
the local board of health. 


Jacksonville, Fla. The board of health has 
passed a rule requiring that pupils in the schools 
who have recovered from communicable dis- 
eases, shall present a health certificate signed 
by the health department, before they re-enter 
the schools. 


Rock Island, Ill. Cards bearing the inscription 
“Too much fresh air is just enough” have been 
placed in the school buildings. The cards were 
devised and prepared under the direction of 
Supt. E. C. Fisher. 


Fifty of the rural schools of Waupaca County, 
Wisconsin, have begun the serving of warm 
lunches to pupils. The lunches are prepared at 
the schools by the pupils and teachers from 
materials furnished by the schools or by the 
parents. 

Minneapolis, Minn. The penny lunch plan has 
been introduced as an experiment in the Clay 
echool. The preparation of food and the manage- 
ment of the lunchroom have been placed in 
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ERE is the solution to the practical subdivision 

of auditoriums into smaller units. 

of operation, stability, dignity, any lengthior height! 
Combination panels of wood, glass, slate, etc. 


Circular on request. 
At your service to suggest remedy for partition problems. 


ent from old style accordion partitions. 


IMPROVED 


SECTIONFOLD PARTITIONS 


PAT. APPLIED FOR 


MANUFACTURED BY 


FOLDING PARTITION CO., Inc. 


507 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Adapted to Church and Sunday School Rooms, Y. W. C. A. Buildings, Y. M. C. A. 
Buildings, Schools, Halls, Assembly Rooms, Gymnasiums. 


charge of a committee of the local women’s club 
and parent-teachers’ association. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. To provide for the physical 
betterment of the schools, five fully equipped 
dental clinics have been opened. Ten registered 
dentists are on duty six days cach week, caring 
for the teeth of children who enter the lower 
grades. An optical department has also been 
opened for the benefit of children who need 
spectacles for the remedying of eye defects. 


MEDICAL INSPECTION. 

Selma, Cal. The school board has passed a 
resolution requiring that applicants for teaching 
positions shall present certificates from physi- 
cians showing that they are free from any con- 
tagious or communicable disease. It is believed 
the ruling will obviate the resignation of teach- 
ers during mid-term on account of ill-health. 


A report of the Director of School Hygiene, 
Boston, Mass., for the year 1914-15, gives a sum 
mary of the results obtained in tests of the hear- 
ing and vision of school children above the sec- 
ond grades. The data for the respective tests is 
as follows: 


Number of pupils tested in vision.... .91,326 
Number of pupils normal in vision.... . 80,287 
Number of pupils defective in vision......11,039 


Number of pupils wearing glasses......... 5,754 
Number of pupils normal, wearing glasses. 3,30 
Number of pupils defective, wearing glasses 2,43 
Number of pupils defective, not wearing 


glasses bax Fave eee ete eelces 8,604 
Number of pupils corrected in vision 2,733 
Number of pupils tested in hearing.... 93,024 
Number of pupils normal in hearing...... .90,486 
Number of pupils defective in hearing..... 2,538 
Number of pupils defective in vision and 

ROGIER | 2c ae sondsetinn does ma 
Number of pupils corrected in hearin ‘ 4,896 


Canton, Ill. Medical examinations of high 
school students were recently made by local 
physicians. The statistics compiled from the 
reports of the physicians show that the pupils 
who are most advanced in their school work are 
those with the best health. Of these, 12 per 
cent were found to be suffering with bad tonsils. 
Of the pupils doing normal work, 56 per cent 


Factory, Ridgway, Pa. 







Simple ease 


Entirely differ- 













Chicago, II. 
Walkerville, Ont. 











had bad tonsils. Among the retarded pupils, 49 
per cent had a similar defect. 

Of the entire number examined, 13 per cent 
were suffering from adenoids, the percentage 
among pupils doing normal work being 23 per 
cent and among retarded pupils, 49 per cent. 
There was not a case of adenoids among the 
advanced students. 


Nine per cent of the pupils examined had some 
sort of eye trouble, six per cent of the normal 
pupils having bad eyes and 13 per cent of the 
retarded pupils. Again there were no cases 
among the advanced students. 


Seventeen per cent of the pupils had bad 
teeth; seven per cent of the advanced pupils 
were suffering from this handicap, while twelve 
per cent of the normal pupils and 25 per cent 
of the retarded were similarly afflicted. 


Of the children in need of immediate medical 
attention, seven per cent of the advanced pupils 
fell in the group. Seventeen per cent of the 
normal pupils and 25 per cent of the retarded 
pupils were also included. 

The examinations are made by the physicians 
without charge and a school nurse follows up all 
cases in need of immediate attention. 


The first complete physical examination of 
country school children in Wisconsin was re- 
cently reported by Dr. W. C. Bennett, of Rhine- 
lander, deputy state health officer, showing the 
results obtained in Oneida County. A total of 
1,041 children were examined, of which 553 or 
51 per cent were boys. 

The examinations revealed that 7.9 per cent 
of the children are sickly, 8.7 per cent have ab- 
normal skin, 5.8 per cent have inflamed eyes, 
12.5 per cent have defective vision in both eyes. 
It was brought out in the tests that 304 children 
are afflicted with headaches; that 13.7 per cent 
complain of earache, 15.3 per cent have defective 
hearing in one ear and 4.2 per cent in both ears. 

Dr. Bennett discovered that there is an ap- 
parent relation between decayed teeth and ill 
bealth among school children. Of 134 cases of 
earache, 73 per cent had decayed teeth; of 180 
mouth breathers, 60 per cent had decayed teeth, 
and of 56 who had goitre, 64 per cent had de- 
cayed teeth. 


School Walls 


Should Be 


And They Will Be if You Have Your Architect Specify 


Sanitary Oil Painted No. 10 


For Your New School 





Is used as a dado or wainscot in your halls and class- 
rooms instead of paint. 
antiseptics as often as desired. 
attention for years. 


Send for Sample No. 10 


THE COTT-A-LAP CO. 





‘ SANITARY 
WASHABLE 
GERM PROOF 
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| DURABLE 
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COST IS LOW 










Can be washed with soap and 
Requires no further 
Don’t have cracked walls. 


Somerville, N. J. 


The School District of Harrisburg, Pa., has 
established a free dental clinic and has em- 
ployed two local dentists to conduct the work. 


COMING CONVENTIONS. 


Feb. 4-5—School Directors’ Section (Pennsyl- 
vania State Teachers’ Association) at Harris- 
burg. H. A. Boyer, Pres., Harrisburg. 

Feb. 4-5—Southeastern Kansas Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation at Pittsburg. Mr. A. A. Hughart, Pres., 
Coffeyville. 

Feb. 5-6—Vocational Education Association of 
the Middle West at Chicago. 

Feb. 11-12-183—Western Minnesota Teachers’ 
Association at Granite Falls. J. G. Norby, Pres., 
Madison, Minn. 

Feb. 12-183—Kansas Superintendents’ Associa- 
tion at Emporia. G. W. Gowans, Secy., Winfield. 

Feb. 12-183—Southern Wisconsin Teachers’ As- 
sociation at Madison. 

Feb. 18-19—Central Kansas Teachers’ Associa- 
tion at Hutchinson. Eleanora Harris, Secy., 
Hutchinson. 

Feb. 19—Massachusetts Superintendents’ Asso- 
ciation at Boston. John C. Gray, Secy., Chicopee. 

Feb. 19-20—Southern Kansas Teachers’ Asso- 
cia at Wichita. H.I. French, Pres., El Dorado. 

March 12-13—New Jersey State Council of Edu- 
cation at Princeton. J. Howard Hulsart, Secy., 
Dover. 

March 18-19-20—Central Minnesota Educational 
Association at St. Cloud. I. T. Johnsrud, Secy., 
St. Cloud. 


March 24-26—West Central Nebraska Educa- 
tional Association at Gothenburg. Gertrude 
Baker, Secy., Gothenburg. 

March 26-27—North Nebraska Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation at Norfolk. Elsie Littell, Secy., Wayne. 

March 26-27—North Platte Valley Teachers’ 
Association at Alliance. 

April 2-3—Central Division, [Illinois State 
Teachers’ Association at Normal. Mary Moore, 
Secy., Decatur. 

May 18-19-20—National Association of School 
Accounting Officers at St. Louis. Wm. Dick, 
Secy., Philadelphia. 
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. : WHEN YOU SPECIFY 
j SILENT GIANT loth k 
Steel Clothes Lockers 
for your school, club, or for any other use, specify 
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Get the Desk that will give you 
STRENGTH, SERVICE AND SANITATION 


ALL ORDERS FILLED PROMPTLY 
CATALOGUE SENT ON REQUEST 


PETER & VOLZ CO. 


MANUFACTURERS 
School Furniture, Assembly Chairs and School Supplies 


Office and Factory: ARLINGTON HEIGHTS, ILL. 
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MOTHER-TEACHER CASES SETTLED. 

The widely discussed mother-teacher cases in 
New York City have been finally settled by a 
decision of State Commissioner of Education 
John H. Finley, in favor of the complaining 
teachers. The right of the board of education 
to dismiss a mother-teacher is denied by the 
decision. 

Mr. Finley’s decision pointed out that a law 
providing that a woman teacher’s position auto- 
matically became vacant when she married, had 
been declared unconstitutional. 

His conclusion was: “That the board should 
have accepted the natural corollary of its policy, 
voluntary or enforced, of employing or retaining 
married women teachers, and should have given 
at least as favorable consideration to an absence 
for child birth as is normally given to absences 
agked for reasons of personal convenience, or, 
minor or grave illness, or for purposes of study 
and travel, or of improving health.” 

Dismissal, for general inefficiency, Mr. Finley 
held, would be warranted if upon return a teach- 
er was found to be unable, after trial, to per- 
form school duties. 

“But it is difficult to conceive,” the decision 
read, “how a reasonable, unwillful absence, due 
to natural, unavoidable cause, could be construed 
as neglect of duty; and it is difficult to under- 
stand why an absence for the most creditable 
social reason should be so treated.” 


NEW YORK CITY SEEKS TEACHERS. 

The New York City School Department is 
seeking teachers for its evening elementary and 
high schools, and will hold examinations for 
granting licenses shortly after February 15, 1915. 
A circular giving complete information has been 
prepared and will be sent to anyone who will 
address Supt. W. H. Maxwell, 500 Park Ave., 
New York City. 

The teaching positions in which vacancies are 
to be filled include all of the common school 
subjects and, in addition, modern languages, com- 
mercial branches, drawing, shopwork and prepa- 
ration for civil service. Over and above these, 
a large group of new vocational! and industrial- 
arts subjects have been added to th geht school 
courses, for which instructors are sou; These 
include: 
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Open to men—Laboratory assistant, common 
branches, English to foreigners, shopwork, arch- 
itectural drawing, blacksmithing, boilermaking, 
care and use of boilers, carpentry and joinery, 
commercial design, commercial photography, 
electric installation and practice, furniture fin- 
ishing, jewelry design, lithographing, machine- 
shop practice, mechanics of self-playing pianos, 
motion picture operating, mural decoration, plas- 
tic design, plumbing, printing and typesetting, 
proofreading, sheet-metal work, sign painting, 
stained glass design, terra cotta drawing, terra 
cotta model making, textile design, tile setting 
and trade mathematics. 

Open to women—Commercial law, cooking, elo- 
cution, mathematics, artificial flower making, em- 
broidery, millinery, sewing and dressmaking, and 
trade dressmaking. 

Open to men and women—Bookkeeping, chemis- 
try, English, freehand drawing, French, German, 
Italian, Spanish, stenography and typewriting, 
civil service, book illustration, bookbinding, cos- 
tume design, industrial design and trade drafting. 


URGE MODESTY IN DRESS. 
The school board of Little Rock, Ark., on Dec. 


26th ‘approved and endorsed officially, resolu- 
tions calculated to impress upon parents and 
girl students of the high school, the need of 


modesty in dress. The resolutions were orig- 
inally prepared and adopted by the Women 
Teachers’ Association and read as follows: 

“Whereas, The women of this association have 
long observed with regret the increasing ex- 
travagance in dress among the girls of the pub- 
lic schools, and especially of our high school; 
and, 

“Whereas, This tendency is a serious menace 
to the proper development of our girls mentally, 
morally and physically, fostering in them wrong 
ideals, false standards of living and a lack of 
consideration for others who are unable to keep 
pace with the standards set by the more ex- 
travagant; and, 

“Whereas, We have learned that girls from 
families of limited means have even failed to 
take advantage of the high school course because 
of their inability to dress as their more fortu- 
nate sisters do; and, 














Hess Warming & Ventilating Co. 
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here, and what we might say, in 
print, wouldn’t convince you to any 
great extent. 


But We Will Show You 


If you are buying or specifying lockers we 
will deliver, RIGHT IN YOUR OFFICE, 
free of all expense to you, charges prepaid, 
a finished sample showing the construction 
and finish of our lockers. You can examine 
it carefully and return at our expense, the 
carrying charges to be paid at this end. 
Then you'll know what GOOD lockers are 
like. You can see and test our FRAME- 
LESS CONSTRUCTION, NEW WELDED, 
TUBULAR, PANEL DOOR, without a rivet 
or bolt showing—the NEW STEEL PIVOT 
HINGES and REINFORCED CORNERS 
—YALE LOCKS, BEAUTIFUL BAKED 
ENAMEL FINISH. In fact, you'll see a 
high class locker at a low class price, which 
will surprise and delight you. SAY YES, 
we'll do the rest. 







FREE BOOKLETS 


1222 Tacoma Bullding 
CHICAGO 


“Whereas, This condition is inconsistent with 
the democratic spirit of our public schools, and 
is sacrificing that which is best and most woman- 
ly in our girls, making them indifferent to the 
feelings of others and careless of that kindness 
without which education is a failure; therefore 
be it 

“Resolved, That we urge upon the members of 
the school board, the school improvement asso- 
ciations of the various schools and the club 
women of our city to unite in an effort to elim- 
inate this evil. Be it further 

“Resolved, That we ask especially for the co- 
operation of the mothers in this matter, to the 
end that our girls may be so filled with the spirit 
of loving kindness and a sense of their responsi- 
bility for social conditions in the future that they 
will themselves take the initiative in bringing 
about this reformation.” 


TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATION. 

Supt. Ella Flagg Young of Chicago, IIl., has 
recommended to the board a resolution providing 
that teachers in high schools, who have taught 
thirty years or more, be allowed to teach on the 
five-hour-a-day program, and that thev be paid 
according to the schedule in force before the ten 
per cent increase was made. A recent change in 
the school program, making the day six hours 
instead of five, proved too trying to the older 
teachers who had not the strength to continue 
on duty that length of time. 

Woonsocket, R. I. The minimum salary of 
primary teachers in the schools has been raised 
from $400 to $450, with increases of $50 per year 
until the maximum of $675 is reached. For gram- 
mar grade instructors, the minimum has been 
fixed at $475, with increases of $50 per year 
until the maximum of $725 is reached. Substi- 
tutes will be paid at the rate of $450 per year 
and may be elected to permanent positions on 
the teaching corps after they have completed 
two years of service. 

Minneapolis, Minn. A co-operative committee 
from the various teachers’ organizations has been 
appointed to work out the prelimnary plans for 
an advisory council of teachers. The council 
will concern itself with problems affecting school 
policies and will make suggestions for changes 
and improvements. 
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Part of the Locker Installation of The Central High School, Minneapolis. Lockers are 12 in. wide x 12 in. deep 
x 60 in. high on 6 in. legs, Style L. 8. Note neat appearance and economy of space. 






HERE’S every reason why your school or gymnasium 
should be equipped with Durand Steel Lockers---the a 
most practical and up-to-date lockers ever designed for this 
purpose. ' 
























| Durand Steel Lockers are sanitary, fire-proof, vermin-proof, clean, and 

oa practically indestructible. An installation inspires a sense of order and neat- 
| ness among the pupils and lessens the spread of contagious diseases. Yale 
| locks protect the contents and prevent losses and “borrowing.” 


If you have felt that because of their quality Durand Steel Lockers were ex- 
pensive, your investigation will satisfy you that they are 
Surprisingly inexpensive. 
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Your own convenience demands a Durand Steel 
Stationery Locker. This handy locker was designed to 
afford a safe, clean place for the storage of stationery, 
books, pencils and other articles. 


It has a Yale lock, and may be placed anywhere, 
in the schoolroom, hall or coat room. 





uncil 


7 < The shelves are adjustable and may be arranged 

year exactly to suit your requirements. 

year : Let us tell you more about this locker. 7 
yee Steel Stationery Locker 
leted 
e DURAND STEEL LOCKER COMPANY | 
s tor 1535 American Trust Bldg., CHICAGO 625 Vanderbilt Bldg., NEW YORK CITY : 
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Model “G” 


LA CROSSE, WIS. 












The Badger Projection equipment is designed for the 
greatest utility in school use at a moderate price. 


Cut shows the Reflectoscope and 
slide attachment mounted with 
the Moving Picture Machine. 


Vertical and microscope projection 
is also included. Any of the units 
may be purchased separately. 


Slides and lecture sets. 


Write us for prices. 


Baas 


Badger Stereopticon & Picture Machine Co. 















A STATE SCHOOLHOUSE REPORT. 

The First Annual Report of Mr. S. A. Chall- 
man, State Commissioner of School Buildings 
for Minnesota, suggests the possibilities and the 
value of the state control of schoolhouse con- 
struction. Mr. Challman shows that his depart- 
ment has examined and passed upon the plans 
and specifications for 88 school buildings of four 
rooms or more, and of 160 school buildings of one 
and two rooms. For the larger buildings, the 
cost was distributed as follows: 


ee a's 4 8G 0% bsinew vse 0-0 . $ 70,332.40 
Building Construction..........  2,274,845.34 
Heating and Ventilation 444,109.13 
eo any b oka v3 44 8-6 134,064.91 
Septic Tanks ........... 5,656.00 
Electrical Construction ....... 61,319.68 

er) ee eee $2,990,327.46 


In the one and two-room buildings, which 
were most largely erected in the open country, 
the costs for the year were: 





are Sos 6 UMass O6:c ce 8 ch eee $ 9,030.00 
ES a ko a a 6 ale aceéhwaale Cae 
Heating and Ventilation. 31,498.67 

ee ..... $372,762.19 


An analysis of the cost of these buildings 
shows that omitting the sites from the considera- 
tion, the buildings of four rooms and over, cost 
in percentage the following: 


CMEEIOEIOR cg ccc eee. (Na eae 78.00% 
ES nab Gah kee C448 0b +. 15.40% 
RRS, SSS cae ey a 4.28% 
ESS eee Pe ' 12% 
ee 2.20% 

100.00 % 





Buildings . 913% 
Heating and Ventilating................. 8.7% 


In addition to passing upon plans, Mr. Chall- 
man and his associates acted in an advisory 
capacity in practically every city of the state 
where building projects of any importance were 
undertaken. This advice included help in the 
selection of sites, in the appointment of archi- 
tects, in the determination of types of construc 
tion, in the floating of loans, etc. 

Another important branch of the work has 
been the publication of standard plans for one 
and two-room country schools. Twelve distinct 
plans have been prepared and are being sent to 
school authorities without cost. The plans are 
intended to meet a wide variety of conditions in 
sites, school organization and financial ability of 
school districts. 

The department, during the past year, con- 
demned four schoolhouses as unfit for school use 
and required the construction of new buildings. 
The department also kept a record of school- 
house fires and carefully sought the causes of 
the same. Twelve buildings were reported as 
partially or totally destroyed with a loss of 
$81,830. The total insurance on these buildings 
was given as $55,380. 

Chicago School Finances. 

The annual report of the secretary of the Chi- 
cago school board for the year just closed, shows 
that the total cost of school buildings completed 
in 1914 was $2,597,000. At the present time, 
there are 173 classrooms, eight assembly rooms 
and nine gymnasiums under construction to cost, 
when finished, $1,725,000. 

Buildings contracted for, but upon which work 
hag not begun, include the construction of 136 
classrooms, thirteen assembly halls and fifteen 
gymnasiums. These will cost, when completed, 


427 Atlas Block 





“McIntosh Lanterns are Honest Lanterns’’ 


Lanterns from $20.00 up. 
Slides made from your snap shots 


Utilit The absolute assurance that 
1 y- when you want it, you'll find it 


ready to work, and work we'l—under any and all 
circumstances and conditions—to work simply and 
without any fussing or tinkering. 
you can depend on, is one of the “built in” charac- 
teristics of McIntosh Honest Lanterns. 


The utility that 


It is why McIntosh Lanterns cost a little more, 
and are worth a lot more than the average. 


150,000 Slides for sale or rent. 
Catalog of Lanterns and Slides on request. 


VI c I ntosh Rireaemecon 


ompany 
Chicago 


about $5,540,000. New building sites and addi- 
tions to existing structures will cost $1,156,950. 
Since August, 1913, the teachers have been 
paid twice monthly, and checks have been deliv- 
ered to the schools by messengers. The plan 
has doubled the payroll work and has made nec- 
essary the employment of an additional clerk. 
The large increase in expenditures and in the 
number of activities has made it necessary to 
adopt a definite annual program of work con- 
templated in the form of a segregated definite 
budget. The expenditures have increased from 
$9,000,000 in 1902 to $15,000,000 in 1914. 


BUILDING AND FINANCE. 

The school board of Park City, Utah, is com- 
pleting a $35,000 addition to the high school 
building. The new structure will house an 
assembly room, a gymnasium, manual training 
and forge shops, and domestic science and art 
rooms. It will be well equipped in every par- 
ticular. 

The annual report of the Maine State Educa- 
tion Department gives figures showing most con- 
clusively the great progress which has been 
made in the matter of school buildings for the 
past ten years. 

The amounts expended for new school build- 
ings for each of the ten years are as follows: 
For 1905, $211,148; 1906, $172,169; 1907, $214,606; 
1908, $232,748; 1909, $326,997; 1910, $278,162; 
1911, $144,763; 1912, $221,483; 1913, $348,322; 
1914, $850,728. 

It is stated in the report that 902 school build- 
ings have been reported by the superintendents 
as not being “in good condition.” While the 
state law of 1909 has made it possible to establish 
good standards of construction, it is further de- 
sired that legislation be enacted dealing espe 
cially with older buildings which have become 
unfit for the occupancy of children. 

Commenting on this point, the report says: 

“There is small advantage in an educational 
program that considers solely intellectual or men- 
tal training and leaves out of account the right 
of the child to sound physical health. School- 
houses that are so faulty in lighting, ventilation 
or sanitation as to endanger the physical welfare “ 
of the children who attend them should be speed- 
ily improved or replaced.” 
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School Board Jounal 


The Accomplishments 


OF 


Power’s Cameragraph No. 6 A 


are far reaching and in the educational field it has been received with 
instant and pronounced favor. 


An appreciation along these lines is shown in an order from Mr. 


F. W. Sexton, Director of Department of Technical 
Education, Province of Nova Scotia, for four machines 


with loop setter and inductor. 


In all lines of endeavor 


where Motion Pictures may be used POWER’S 
CAMERAGRAPH No. 6 A is recognized as the 


THE CINCINNATI CONVENTION. 
(Continued from Page 14) 

The All-Day Trades School—Supt. E. C. 
riner, Saginaw, Mich. 

The Field for the Corporation School and Its 
Relation to the Public Schools—W. L. Chandler, 
Dodge Manufacturing Co., Mishawaka, Ind. 

National Aid for Vocational Education—John A. 
Lapp, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Agricultural Education—A. V. Storm, St. Paul, 
Minn. 

Problem of Vocational Guwidance—Supt. Frank E, 
Spaulding, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Wednesday, February 24, 8 P. M. 


Should Our Educational System Include Activities 
Whose Special Purpose is Preparation for War?— 
Hon. L. M. Garrison, Secretary of War, Washing- 
ton, D. C., State Supt. Nathan C. Schaeffer, Harris- 
burg, Pa., and State Commissioner John H. Finley, 
Albany, N. Y. 

Thursday, February 25, 9:30 A. M. 

School Curricula and Organization. 

Principles Underlying the Determination of a 
Course of Study—James M. Green, Trenton, N, J. 

Should Essentials of a Course of Study Vary to 
Satisfy Social Demands in Different School Dis- 
tricts? Within the Same District ?—Assistant Supt. 
Ellor C. Ripley, Boston, Mass. 

The Demands of Rural School Districts—State 
Supt. Frank W. Miller, Columbus, 0. 

Is a National Standard of Education Practical ?— 
William H. Taft.- Kent Professor of Law, Yale 
University, New Haven, Conn. 

School Curricula and Organization (continued). 

The Six-and-Sicx Plan—United States Commis- 
sioner P. P. Claxton, Washington, D. C. 

The Pros and Cons of the Gary System—David 
Snedden, Boston, Mass. 

Results of Plans to Measure Efficiency in Teach- 
ing—J. F. Bobbitt, University of Chicago, Chicago, 
Til. 

Annual Business Meeting (open to members only). 

Thursday, February 25, 2 P. M. 
Round Tables. 

(A) State and County Superintendents—Chair 
man Charles A, Greathouse, Indianapolis, Ind. 

State School Codes—Legislative Provisions for. 

Financial Support of the Public Schools, State 
Supt. M. P. Shawkey, Charleston, W. Va. 


War- 


Perfect Motion Picture Projecting Apparatus 


Write for Catalog A with full details 


NICHOLAS POWER COMPANY 


Ninety Gold Street 


The Appointment, Salary and Tenure of Teachers 
—County Supt. A. C, Yawberg. Cleveland, O. 

The Selection of County Superintendents—W. E. 
Chancellor, Hoge Professor of Political Science, 
University of Wooster, Wooster, O. 

The Determination of the School District—State 
Supt. Francis G. Blair, Springfield, Ill. 


The Supervision of Rural Schools—J. George 
Becht, Harrisburg, Pa. 

General Discussion—Charles P. Cary, Madison, 
Wis., Jessie Yancey, Maysville, Ky., Arthur H. 


Chamberlain, San Francisco, Cal., Grace M, Shep- 
kerd, Boise, Idaho and John Enright, Freehold, 
N. J. 

(B) Round Table of Superintendents of Cities 
over 250,000. Chairman, Charles E. Chadsey, 
Detroit, Mich. 

The Essence of Success in Evening Vocational 
Work—Frederick H, Evans, Bradley Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Peoria, Ill. 

Illiteracy and Industrial Efficiencey—Albert Shiels, 
New York, N. Y. 

The Education of Adult Immigrants—Ben Blewett, 
St. Louis, Mo., William M. Davidson, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., and P. P. Claxton, Washington, D. C. 

General Discussion—R. J. Condon, Cincinnati, O., 
and E. K. Sexton, Newark, N, J. 


NEW YORK CITY 





(C) Round Tables of Superintendents of Cities 
Between 25,000 and 250,000. Chairman, F. BE. 
Downes, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Current Methods of Dealing with the Exceptional 
Pupil. 

The Backward Pupil—Adelaide S. Baylor, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

The Mentally 
Seattle, Wash. 

The Bright Pupil—J. G. 
Ind. 

The Delinquent Pupil—George L, Aldrich, Brook- 
line, Mass. 

The Anemic Pupil—James E. 
N. J. 

General Discussion—Carey Boggess, Springfield, 
O., R. O. Stoops, Joliet, Il., A. J. Demarest, Hobo- 
ken, N. J., E. J. Brown, Dayton, O. and J. M. Frost, 
Muskegon, Mich. 

(D) Round Table Superintendents of Cities un- 
der 25,000. Chairman, William McK. Vance, Dela- 
ware, O. 

Current Practices in the Appointment of Teach- 
ers—W,. G. Griggs. Gadsden, Ala. 

How Shall the Efficiency of Teachers be Tested 
and Recorded!—Edward C. Elliott, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 


Defective Pupil—F. B. Cooper, 


Collicott, Indianapolis, 


Bryan, Camden, 
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JTRST FLO PLAN 


PRINCIPAL MEL TINGS 


OFFICIAL LAYOUT FOR THE EXHIBITS AT THE CINCINNATI CONVENTION, 


The commercial exhibits at Cincinnati will be displayed on the first floor of the Cincinnati Music Hall, 


immediately below the convention hall 


cation Association meeting and will be highly educational in character. 


Chicago, Ill., will be in charge. 


The display will be the completest shown at any National Edu- 


Mr. C. E. Hoyt, Lewis Institute, 
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clock, once a week. 


Write today for catalog and descriptive literature. 
Tell us your needs. We can help you. 


Hahl Automatic Clock Co. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


2646 N. Maplewood Ave., 





The Promotion of Teachers on the Basis of Merit 
and Efficiency—Supt, Clyde C. Green, Beaver Falls, 
Pa. 

A Satisfactory Basis for the Promotion of Pupils 
—Supt. Joseph Rosier, Fairmont, W. Va. 

General Discussion—Supt. A. C. Payne, Moores- 
ville, Ind., Supt. James J. Begg, Sandusky, O., Supt. 
H. M. Maxson, Plainfield, N. J., and Supt. J. T. 
Giles, Richmond, Ind. 

(E) General Round Table—Child Relations. 
Chairman, Reed B. Teitrick, Harrisburg, Pa. 

The administration of Compulsory Education 
Laws—Supt, S. O. Hartwell, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Discussion—H. O. Sluss, Covington, Ky., W. A. 
Hacker, Indianapolis, Ind., and W. L. Bodine, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

The Issuance of Work Permits and Its Bearing 
on Other School Problems—Helen T. Woolley, Cin- 
cinnati, O. 

Discussion—Owen R. Lovejoy, New York. N. Y., 
Frances E. Walker, Rockford, Ill., and F. A. Ver- 
planck, South Manchester, Conn. 

The Taking of the School Census—John W. Davis, 
New York, N. Y. 

Diseussion—A. A. McDonald, Sioux Falls, S. D., 
P. M. Hughes, Syracuse, N. Y., and Hugh S. Magill, 
Springfield, Ill. 


Thursday, February 25, 8 P. M. 
Music Festival. May Festival Association of 
Cincinnati. 
Friday, February 26, 9:30 A. M. 


The Investigation of the Efficiency of Schools and 
School Systems—J. H. Van Sickle, Springfield, 
Mass., Leonard P. Ayres, Russell Sage Foundation, 
New York, N. Y., Ella Flagg Young, Chicago, IIl., 
Calvin N. Kendall, Trenton, N. J., and William H. 
Maxwell, New York, N, Y. 

General Discussion. 

Report of the Committee on Economy of Time in 
Education—Minimum Essentials of a Course of 
Study. The Objectives and Guiding Principles of 
the Report—H. B, Wilson, Topeka, Kans. 

Friday, February 26, 2 P. M. 

Report of the Committee on Economy of Time in 
Education—Minimum Essentials of a Course of 
Study (continued). 

Language and Grammar—.J. F. Hosic, Chicago 
Normal College, Chicago, I1l. 


One Hour More to 
Fyery School Day 


School discipline and efficiency de- 
mand a uniform standard of time 
and the correct announcing of pro- 
It has been estimat- 
ed that from one-half hour to an 
hour a day is lost in schools thru 
interrupted recitations, uncertainty, 
confusion and disorder between 
classes, due to the lack of uniform- 
ity of signal bells and the disagree- 
ment of schoolroom clocks. 


TheHahl Pneumatic 
Time System 


Establishes a correct system of time 
and program signals in every room 
in the school—governed by a mas- 
ter clock in the superintendent’s 
office. It is the most perfect time 
system in existence. No dependency on erratic elec- 
trical power. Air and gravity—two constant and 
invariable powers employed. No cost for opera- 
tion. No attention required except winding of one 



























Reading—R, G. Jones, Rockford, III. 

Arithmetic—W. A. Jessup, University of Iowa, 
lowa City, Ia. 

History and Geography—W. C. Bagley, University 
of Illinois, Urbana, IIl. 

Typical Progressive Experiments——Frank FE. 
Thompson, University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 

General Discussion—G. D. Strayer, New York, 
N. Y., Thomas M. Balliet, New York, N. Y., J. M. 
Gwinn, New Orleans, La., Ben Blewett, St. Louis, 
Mo., and P. W. Horn, Houston, Tex. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL 

ACCOUNTING OFFICERS TO MEET. 

; The National Association of School Account- 
ing Officers will hold its fifth convention in St. 
Louis, May 18-19-20. A special invitation to 
school auditors, accounting officers and secre- 
taries has been issued by the membership com- 
mittee of the Association, consisting of Mr. Wm. 
Dick, Philadelphia, Mr. A. L. Clinite, Des Moines, 
and Mr. W. J. Flynn, Erie, Pa. The letter reads 
in part as follows: 

The National Association of School Accounting 
Officers, which was organized in Washington in 
1910, meets annually for the purpose of con- 
sidering matters pertaining to the business ad- 
ministration of the public schools, and more parti- 
cularly to aid the Bureau of Education of the 
United States Interior Department in bringing 
about uniformity in methods of computing. 
arranging and presenting school statistics: for, 
as has well been said, “the physical and admin- 
istrative side, as well as the financial and statis 
tical operations of school systems, have not been 
given prominence until within the last few 
years.” 

Quoting from a recent report on the subject: 

“The National Association of School Account- 
ing Officers has sought to enunciate and to dis- 
seminate the principles of good school adminis- 
tration, as well as the philosophy and practice of 
scientific financial and school accounting. This 
Association contains among its members repre- 
sentatives of the leading cities and of the largest 
school systems in the United States. Nor is the 
membership of this Association limited to the 
representation of large cities, for the same in- 
terest is evinced in this important movement by 
che representatives from smaller communities.” 


If you are interested we would be pleased to tell 
you why our equipment is better than ever, and why 
in point of simplicity, efficiency and economy of opera- 
tion it is the best. 


Send for catalog S, showing our complete line. 


LANDIS ENGINEERING & MFG. CO. 


Successors to FRED FRICK CLOCK CoO. 
WAYNESBORO, PA. 


THE FRICK ELECTRIC 
PROGRAM CLOCK SYSTEM 


Furnished to meet the most ex- 
acting requirements of schools and 
colleges. Rings bells at either one 
minute or five-minute intervals. 













Automatically cuts out the ring- 


ing of bells on days and nights when 
not required. 







Operates any number of different 
program bell circuits. 






Operates any number of second- 
aries. 


OUR SLOGAN IS 
“SERVICE FIRST.’ 


Improvements in design, better 
workmanship and closer inspection 
since the reorganization of this com- 
pany a year ago, indicate progress. 

























It is very much desired that the influence of 
the National Association of School Accounting 
Officers shall be extended thruout the country, 
and for this purpose we are addressiug you this 
letter with a view to enlisting your interest thru 
the aid of the School Board, with the object of 
becoming a member in our Association. 

The Constitution and By-Laws of the Associa- 
tion provide that 

“The members of this Association shall consist 
of Secretaries and Accounting Officials of Boards 
of Education; Provided, however, That other per- 
sons may be admitted to membership upon 
written application to the Secretary, on the 
recommendation of the Executive Committee. 
and approved by the majority vote of the Asso- 
ciation; and, Provided further, That a Board of 
Education or Municipality having more than one 
member shall have but one vote on any ques- 
tion.” 

“Dues—Each member shall pay the sum of 
Five Dollars per annum as dues, payable at the 
annual meeting in advance.” 

There is so much to be gained thru a mutual 
exchange of opinions, and in the meeting of 
others engaged in the performance of the same 
public duties, that we are encouraged to believe 
that you will be glad to join with us in this 
movement, which is of so much benefit to a 
proper and economical system of school manage- 
ment. 

You will thus see that the main object of our 
Association is to devise ways, means and 
methods of conducting business that will make 
a public dollar go as far as, or farther than, a 
private dollar in the purchase of material, labor, 
and talent, and that it will pay the District to 
send its Secretary or Financial Officer to our 
meetings; that thru the Bureau of Education of 
the United States Interior Department and our 
Association, we are setting the pace in economi- 
cal government, and using the means and the 
methods of public administration which other 
governmental institutions will have to imitate; 
that the purpose of our organization is to help 
every School Administration to administer affairs 
in the most efficient and economical manner, 
and that our example must and will have its 
effect upon municipal and county governments. 
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FARADAY FIRE ALARM 
APPARATUS 


For Schoolhouse and College Buildings | 





Mechanism of Faraday Fire Alarm Faraday Electro-Mechanical Gong. 
Gong, Electro-Mechanical Type. From 6 to 18 inches diameter. 


FARADAY FIRE ALARM APPARATUS is the BEST on the market and yet costs 


no more than inferior apparatus! 


ah. No improvement in schoolhouse or college buildings is more cordially endorsed and 
mntiee, approved by the whole community than first-class ELECTRICALLY-SUPERVISED fire 
a alarm systems. 

7 ‘ Don’t allow the old-fashioned fire alarm system that’s NOT electrically-supervised 
mee to remain in your buildings, for just when there’s a necessity for prompt alarm it may 
ynsist ' not work. 

oards 

‘cae We make a specialty of interior fire alarm systems for new or old school building 
ites work—systems from the simple open-circuit vibrating gong type to the closed-circuit, 
Asso. electrically-supervised code-ringing type—which is guaranteed to NEVER FAIL. If at any 


time, on any part of the system, anything should happen that would interfere with proper 
operation of the apparatus, a positive and instant notification is given by ringing. of 
‘‘trouble beli’’ in office of either principal or janitor (or both) as desired. 


t the | 
otual WE GUARANTEE FARADAY FIRE ALARM APPARATUS AGAINST ELECTRICAL 
ig of AND MECHANICAL DEFECTS FOR A PERIOD OF 2 YEARS FROM DATE OF SALE. 


lieve Engineering advice free if you’ll specify that contractor shall use FARADAY FIRE 
ALARM APPARATUS. 


this 
to a 
Send for Bulletin 418—it will give you valuable information. 
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STANLEY & PATTERSON 


. i , Sole Distributers 23 Murray St. Seattle: 
Northern Electric Company, pik ion 27 Warren St. H. G. BEHNEMAN, 617 Fourth Avenue 
i the LIMITED of Canada 141 W. 36th St. Raid’ Asiesiens 
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New Vocational Texts 


Domestic Science, by Bertha J. Austin, formerly Director of Domestic 
Arts, Andrews Institute for Girls, Willoughby, Ohio, is a three-book 
It is simple and clear in presentation 


course in practical cookery. 


foremost ever since. 


and is the first adequate presentation of a course in domestic science books. 
beginning in the grades. 
required either for the school or for the pupil. 


Farm Management, by Andrew Boss, Professor of Agriculture and 
Farm Management and Chief of the Division of Agronomy and Farm 
Management, University of Minnesota, treats its subject from the 


schoolroom standpoint. 


ranged for classroom work. 


Atlas Classics: Macbeth, Burke’s Conciliation, 
the King. 


Address, for further information, 


623 S. Wabash LYONS & CARNAHAN 1131 E. 234 St. 


Ave., Chicago EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS 


The Palmer 


Convention of the } 
ruary 22-27, at our Booth, No. 106. 
We will have a complete displ: ay of 


Te 





new. Commercial-Industrial Geography of the United States. 


the fountain-head from which all good penmanship flows.” 
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Evenings with Grandma. 


Parts I and II. By John W. Davis. 291 pages. 
and 378 pages. D. C. Heath & Company, Boston, 
New York, Chicago. 

For one hundred and two evenings a grand- 
mother tells stories to her three grandchildren, 
Ben, Belle, and Baby May. Years have given her 
wisdom in the art of selection, so these children 
listen intently to folk tales, to myths of the past 
and facts of the present, to Bible stories, to fine 
poetry. Alice in Wonderland who thought, “What 
is the use of a book without pictures or conver- 
sation” would approve of these books, as the 
children ask questions and talk naturally about 
what they have heard, while the illustrations are 
worthy of the name. In the reproductions of 
famous paintings the rich coloring is always 
harmonious and not only is the name of the 
painter given, but that of the present home of 
the painting. 

In each book is a review list of words that are 
puzzling to children of the first two years and 
which are therefore liable to be misspelled. An 
occasional review of these will prove beneficial. 
A vocabulary of the words used in each is given 
at the end of the book. The editor has con- 
structed an ingenious variety of “seat work” ex- 
ercises, based upon these stories, thru which 
pupils may gradually learn the mechanics of accu- 
rate writing. Phonic work is not pushed to an ex- 
treme, tho it is granted its own proper place. 
In the opinion of the editor “There is no class 
in the elementary school from the lowest to the 
highest that can afford to neglect phonics, as 
enunciation and pronunciation are largely de- 
pendent wpon proper phonic training.” 

A little at a time, and that little often repeated, 
is apparently the plan for aiding pupils in get- 
ting the meaning of single words, then of sen- 


No elaborate or expensive equipment is 


It is not a discursive treatment of miscella- 
neous subjects of interest to the farmer, but is a text especially ar- 
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Method Exhibit 


You are invited to meet our instructors and representatives at the 
National Education Association 


ENTRANCE 


Auditori:am 


PLACE OF 


MEETINGS 
A new idea in a Commercial-Industrial Geography. 


Correlating the Teaching of Penmanship with Spelling. Series of Palmer 
Method — rs. In our series of spellers in the primary grades only script forms are 
given. Ask to see copies of those books which now have been completed 

Talk with our instructors about our plans for Primary Grade Writing. 
Our new plan for the Supervision of Penmanship is meeting with wonderful suc- 
cess. We shall be glad to tell you all about it. Don’t forget Booth No. 106 


THE A, N. PALMER CO. a Bae Site, New York 120 Boylston St , Boston 


yr. Chicago Palmer Bldg., Cedar Rapids, Ia 


fastest. 


other system. 
lar fiction of the day. 


Adelphi College. 
The late U 
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modifications. 


New York 


Good Reasons for Teaching Isaac Pitman Shorthand 


The ISAAC PITMAN system of Shorthand is the result of over seventy- 
five years’ continuous progress and improvement. 


First in 1837, it has been 


The ISAAC PITMAN system represents the experience of millions of 
practitioners. Over three million copies have been issued of the instruction 


The ISAAC PITMAN system is easy to learn, and the winning of all the 
important International Shorthand Speed Contests proves that it is the 


The ISAAC PITMAN system is used by more expert writers than any 
The best writers use the best system 

The ISAAC PITMAN system has more shorthand literature than all 
other systems combined, ranging from the complete Shorthand Bible to popu- 


The ISAAC PITMAN system is taught in the New York City High Schools, 
New York University, Columbia University, College of the City of New York and 
<The leading institutions teach the best system. 

. Commissioner of Education (Dr. W. T. Harris), says: “It. 
is the best sy ar and the one which forms the basis for a hundred or more 


Write for particulars of a Free Correspondence Course for Teachers and a copy of Report 
on the Teaching of Isaac Pitman’s Shorthand in the New York City High Schools. 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 2 West 45th St., New York 
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tences and even paragraphs and last of reading 
with expression. 


American Literature for Secondary Schools. 


By William B. Cairns. 341 pages. Price, $1.00. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 


The purpose of this book has been aptly stated. 
It is to show the mutual relations of the men 
and the works the pupil already knows, to intro- 
duce him to others, and to give him a view of 
American literature as a continuous develop- 
ment, closely connected with the social and polit- 
ical life of the nation. This motif—as musicians 
would say—has been closely followed. 


Naturally, the space given the colonial and the 
revolutionary period is relatively small; but the 
mental and moral characteristics of these per- 
fjods are well drawn, and work of leaders in 
church and in state, well defined. The Knicker- 
bockers were in the front in the third period, 
1800-1833. From that time the question, “Who 
reads an American book?” could no longer be 
tauntingly asked. Here one finds good pen pic- 
tures of more than one celebrity. Between 1833- 
1883, in New England, New York and the great 
West, came the period of greatest achievement. 
The differences between the great literary centers 
are finely made. Without in the least disparag- 
ing the high moral tone and unquestioned genius 
of the brilliant New England group, the point is 
distinctly made that the New York group gave 
more heed to perfection of form and “in their 
own work strove for the subtler tones and music 
of verse.” Honor to whom honor is due. The 
fifth period, 1883 to the present time is too near 
us for a proper perspective. 

Perhaps the most individual work comes under 
“Readings and Topics” found at the end of each 
chapter Here is fair but discriminating mention 
of different biographies. Attention is called to 
representative poems, essays, 
mances, addresses it would be well to read. Sug- 
gested topics call for comparisons between poems 
or stories by different authors, studies of person- 
alities, literary conditions in different sections 
and other topics equally pertinent. Chronologi- 
cal tables of American Literature, Biographical 
and Historical Events form a fitting summary. 


RECIT TIRE DU VICOINTE DE BRAGELONNE 


LIVY: THE REVOLT AND FALL OF CAPUA. 
Edited by T. C. Weatherhead, M. A. 

ON THE ART OF WRITING. Probable price $1.50 
By Professor Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch. 

CAESAR: GALLIC WAR. BOOK VI. 
Edited by E. 8. Shuckburg, Litt. D. 

PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
By Philip Lake, M. A 


A COURSE IN MUSIC for Public and Secondary Schools. $1.10 net 


By Robert T. White, Mus. Director, Ox. Uni. Lecturer in Music, Goldsmith College 


histories, ro-— 


IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 


LA MAISON AUX PANONCEAUX. $1.50 net. 
By Lady Frazer. A new French.story dealing with domestic life in France and 
with campaigning in Morocco. Illustrated. 


Alexandre Dumas. Edi- 


specimens showing practical results PALMER L’HOMME AU MASQUE DE FER. 60 cents. 
in penmanship in graded, ungraded METHOD 
and private schools. EXHIBIT ted by E. A. Robertson, M. A 


50 cents 


40 cents. 


Probable price $2.00 


New 1915 Catalog sent on request. 


AMERICAN 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS: pepresENtTATIVES 
of the CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
2-4-6 W. Forty-fifth Street 


NEW YORK 





Genevieve. 


A Story of French School Days. By Laura 
Spencer Portor. 327 pages. Price, $1.25, net. 
E. P. Dutton & Company, New York. 

In “Genevieve” readers have a charming pic- 
ture of home life and school life in France. 

A motherless brother and sister live in Paris, 
under the loving care of a cousin of their father 
who is in Africa, imperiling health and life in the 
pursuit of science. At home and in their differ- 
ent schools both learn of the heroic past of their 
country until their lives become instinct with 
patriotism. Friendship with a schoolmate whose 
home is in the United States, broadens her mind 
and stirs her imagination as she hears of that 
beautiful new country. 

The illness of an only brother calls the cousin 
from home. Then a letter comes from a friend, 
telling of the father’s calling for his little daugh- 
ter and that they will start for Marseilles as soon 
as possible. Genevieve now tries to be as brave 
as was Jeanne d’Arc and goes all alone from 
Paris to Marseilles where she meets her father, 
pale and thin but on the high road to health. 
Later, father and children, the American school- 
mate and her mother spend some delightful 
weeks in an old historic house in Normandy. 

It is sometimes slightingly said that the French 
have no word for home and the inference is 
wrongly drawn that they have no home life. No 
inference could be more untrue. In France the 
bonds of love are strong between parents and 
children, between brothers and sisters while the 
family is the social unit. 


Tourist’s Vade Mecum of Italian Colloquial 
Conversation. 

By A. Valgimigli. Revised edition, with addi- 
tions, etc. 96 pages. Price, 40 cents. Printed by 
Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, London 

A revised and enlarged edition implies the suc- 
cess of an earlier edition. Tables, vocabularies, 
ordinary notices, business statements and in- 
quiries, valuable rules of pronunciation make this 
small book a veritable “Vade Mecum” to trav- 
elers unfamiliar with the Italian language. A 
notice of the duties upon cycles and automobiles, 
a list of the police regulations governing their 
use shows that this edition is strictly up-to-date. 
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—is the cry of the age. 


ings. 


results. 


ities to be the best. 


MINNESOTA MANUFACTURERS’ 


North St. Paul, 
Minnesota 


Economics in the Secondary Schools. 

3y John Haynes. 92 pages. Price, 60 cents. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 

An able argument in favor of the study of 
economics in our secondary schools is found in 
this book. The burning questions of our day; 
cost of living, child labor, the minimum wage, 
the eight-hour day, the merchant marine, conser- 
vation, tariff, taxation are all economic. Former- 
ly these questions would have been left for 
savants to settle. Now the democratic trend of 
our government is putting them directly upon our 
general public. Some sound knowledge of eco- 
nomics is of vital importance. Members of the 
different professions would be more intelligent 
in their respective callings, if they had some 
familiarity with the fundamental principles of 
this subject. Its cultural value is not a negli- 
gible quantity. 

Is the idea practicable? Well, leading educa- 
tional experts say distinctly that this subject, in 
a suitable form, is not beyond the grasp of the 
secondary school pypil. In schools where this 
subject has been taught, about two-thirds of the 
teachers think the results obtained are equal or 
superior to the results in other subjects. Fig- 
ures of examination papers confirm this opinion. 
It is widely accepted by colleges as an entrance 
subject. The points of a suitable textbook, well- 
equipped teachers, time to be allowed the sub- 
ject, its place in the curriculum are then taken 
up. While it is conceded that the ideal textbook 
is yet to be written, and that special training is 
a marked advantage, it is argued that teachers 
of civics and history will find their specialties 
a natural basis for economics. It is urged that 
the subject deserves at least one semester and 
that this semester should come in the fourth year 
of a high-school course. Bibliographies, a sug- 
gestive outline, use of note-books, graphs, charts, 
essays, debates, are minor points in the well- 
balanced, virile treatment of this important 
question. 


In Toyland. 

By Louise Robinson. Illustrations by Clara 
E. Atwood. 127 pages. List price, 40 cents, net. 
Little, Brown & Company, Boston 
In the first lesson all the talk is about a baby’s 


The Spiral Fire Escape 
is the one safe means of 
escaping from burning 
buildings, and is especially 
suitable for school build- 
It has been fully 
demonstrated that pupils 
are in as much danger of 
losing their lives or of 
sustaining injuries from 
using the old type of 
stairway fire escapes as 
from fire itself, because of the unavoidable con- 
gestion occurring on the old-style fire escapes. Panic- 
stricken pupils, stumbling and falling on the crowded 
stairways, trample upon one another with dreadful 
All this can be prevented by using the 


Minnesota Scientific Spiral 
Fire Escape 


specified by architects and acknowledged by school author- 


The spiral is constructed with a smooth-bottom semi- 
steel chuteway, entirely free from rivets, and is made in 
either the open type (like cut) or enclosed. 


Write today for illustrations and full particulars 


ASSOCIATION 


549 Washington St W. 











Serves 


Only 






One 


Sheet 


Paper. 


‘economizer. 


Branch Office 
Chicago, Illinois 


rattle. In the last lesson a trip in an airship 
carries some children to a crowded shop in Toy- 
land, a land all boys and girls love. In each and 
every lesson between thought and the talk the 
subject matter centers upon some toy. 

The quality of the paper, the clear, large type, 
the short lines, should satisfy the most exacting 
of mothers and teachers. 


Pottery. 
By George J. Cox. Illustrated by the author. 
200 pages. Price, $1.25, net. The Macmillan 


Company, New York. 

A delightful handbook is this volume on Pot- 
tery for artists, craftsmen and teachers. Mr. 
Cox’s qualifications for his task as author are 
rare, and he has made splendid use of them, for 
the book exhibits in its enthusiastic and insistent 
pleas for beauty, the spirit of the artist in its 
exact statements of formulas and processes, the 
experience of the modern craftsman, and in its 
clear pedagogic presentation of details, the meth- 
od of the true teacher. The book will be found 
of help to teachers and art-potters. Two appen- 
dices contain much condensed information about 
the equipment of potteries, glazes, potters’ terms, 
appliances and materials, reference books, etc. 


Feats on the Fjord. 

By Harriet Martineau. Edited by F. C. Tilney. 
128 pages. Price, 50 cents, net. E. P. Dutton & 
Co., New York. 

This volume is one of the delightful series of 
“Tales for Children From Many Lands.” The 
scenes are laid in the cold northland of Norway, 
and the story recites the experiences of Oddo, 
a young hero of the country. The book has a 
charm all its own, weaving a bit of the popular 
superstitions of Norway into an interesting story. 

In the classroom, the book should facilitate a 
knowledge of the geographical and physiological 
features of the countries near the Arctic Circle. 
It will certainly give children an insight into the 
home and farm life of a simple, sturdy people. 


Golden Deeds on the Field of Honor. 

By Annah Robinson Watson. 251 pages. 
Price, 50 cents. The Macmillan Company, New 
York. 

A woman has helped us to “admire rightly” 
the noble deeds of some young Americans in the 





523 PRAIRIE STREET 


Cconomy Paper Fixture 


FOR PAPER TOWELS AND TOILET PAPER 


Saves at least 25°% in paper waste and is today 
the most economical fixture on the market 


Roll 
Cannot 
Be 


Removed 


We have different qualities of Paper Towels and Toilet 
These will please you, especially since our prices 
are right and the ‘‘Only One Towel Fixture’’ is a great 


Remember all our paper comes in rolls and is there- 
fore Cheaper (per sheet or per towel) than folded 
Sheets or special packages. 


Write today for samples and prices 





MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Civil War. How young these heroes were! Mere 
boys, they dared and did and died—some for 
the North and some for the South—in a way that 
even today thrills our hearts. Heroism hag for 
its own all countries and all ages. 


Dramatic Readings for Schools. 


By Marion Florence Lansing. 242 pages. 
Price, 50 cents. The Macmillan Company, New 
York. 

Carefully prepared dialogs and plays are not 
to be found on these pages. But fine material, 
gradually advancing in difficulty, is given little 
folk to read—a play out of a story—while older 
boys and girls may later do the same work with 
famous scenes in literature. Helps for pupils 
and hints for teachers are not wanting. The 
author claims that this method develops the 
creative instinct along with the imitative. So 
the title, “Dramatic Readings” is highly appro- 
priate. 


Oral English for Secondary Schools. 

By William Palmer Smith. 358 pages 
$1. The Macmillan Co., New York, N. Y. 

The educational world is awakening to some 
of its sins of omission. One of these has been a 
neglect of training in the use of good oral Eng- 
lish. New departures have crowded out this 
fundamental, until the results of this neglect 
have become only too apparent. 

The subject includes: (1) conversation, (2) 
reading aloud, (3) public speaking. Of these, 
conversation and public speaking are most alike, 
while reading aloud is distinctly interpretive. 
As the points made under reading aloud will 
apply either to conversation or public speaking, 
this notice will be limited to them. By way of 
introduction, the elements of good real reading 
and good spoken English have been placed in 
parallel columns. They are nearly identical. A 
brief mention of the organs of speech—explained 
by wood cuts—a table of tonics, subtonics, 
atonics is followed by graded lessons in enun- 
ciation. These are searching, almost severe, in 
their thoroness. One is reminded of the rather 
extravagant dictum of a purist in spoken Eng- 
lish that if the first and last consonants of a 
word were correctly enunciated, the vowels 
would take care of themselves. Then follow 
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. School Board Journal 


BRADEN NUMBER-READER 


BY JENNESS M. BRADEN. 


For the First Grade and all Ungraded Schools 


An Altogether New and Strictly Practical Method 
of Training Pupils to Develop the 
Number Sense, 


With our advancement in Child Study, it is high time there 
were a surcease, maintains the author, of spending twenty minutes 
a day training children to juggle with figures which count for so 
little in mental growth. 

Back to the beginning of the subject, says she, must we go, and 
deal out to our little folks the very beginning portion of it. 

Let us apply the beginners in numbers always to the tools and 
the material in the home and the kindergarten, and have them 
learn by doing. 

The child must see and hear and handle a thing before he has 
made it his own. Then he needs to tell it again and again before 
his tongue is fully loosened and his fingers nimble. 

The Number Reader method is set forth page by page by illus- 
trations in endless variety, by seat work, detailed step by step, 
which the simplest child mind can understand and execute, while 
foot notes for the teachers direct the management of the work, 
and the common sense of the method finds its justification in the 
deep interest and rapid progress of the pupils whenever working 
from the concrete to the abstract figure combinations. 

Abundant pages are devoted to the processes of addition. 

Stick laying, picture devices, number stories, measuring, and 
so forth, furnish a constant round of activities for hand and eye, for 
mental grasp and oral expression. 

Subtraction follows till the child delights in mastering it in the 
concrete and abstract, with some allied fractional conceptions, fol- 
lowing in general the lines of method in development adopted in 
addition. 





Hammock’s 


MUSCULAR 
MOVEMENT 


Writing System 


Just published, and embodies the sum total of the best that has been 
offered on the subject to date. 


MOST PEDAGOGICAL — 


Based upon much successful teaching and observation in public 
schools, and applying the accepted principles of pedagogy to a subject 
that has been most unpedagogically taught. 


MOST ELASTIC — 

We say elastic because it is issued in several forms. Text Books— 
Pads—Copy Books, and is therefore adapted to all grades of schools and 
all plans of instruction. 


The same material published in three forms: 1. Text Book Series, 
one for each year. (Pupils practice on loose paper). 2. Pad Series, 
one for each year, containing copies, instruction and practice paper. 3. 
Copy Book Series. 


We want you -to become acquainted 
with these books. If you are inter- 


The paper, print, illustrations and binding signal a marked 


success in the bookmaker’s art. 
illustrated. 144 pp. 


Educational Publishing Company 


Cloth, 35 cents. 


BOSTON 


2457 PRAIRIE AVENUE, CHICAGO. 


similar graded lessons in pronunciation. In both 
series, the lists of practice words call out ad- 
miration. Then phrases and passages give drill 
upon force, emphasis, time, good grouping of 
words, pitch and quality of voice in good oral 


English. 
Part II consists of selections. The author 
modestly writes: “A special effort has been 


made to include good selections from the works 
of modern authors and to secure variety by us- 
ing extracts from history, biography, science, 
essays, fiction, verse and the drama.” Here the 
drill in Part I comes into play. Thus the imag- 
ination is aroused, the vocabulary is enlarged 
and enriched, the mind is trained and the taste 
is cultivated by intelligent practice in the fine 
art of reading. 

Historical Plays for Children. 

By Grace E. Bird and Maud Starling. 292 
pages. Price, 40 cents, net. The Macmillan Co., 
New York. 

The present volume has been prepared for 
use in the grades and is intended to develop the 
imaginative and imitative powers of children. 
The book may be used in the classroom or may 
be adapted for school entertainments. 

It is suggested that in preparing the stage 
scenery, pictures be made and placed on the 
blackboard. Sketches in color, on thick paper, 
may be hung on the wall. Such simple objects 
as may be needed in the way of crosses or 
arrows may be cut from paper. The arrange- 
ment of scenes is definite and easily carried out. 

The type is large and clear and adapted for 
school reading. A frontispiece and seven en- 
gravings make up the list of illustrations. 


TEXTBOOK NEWS. 

Milwaukee, Wis. The school board has adopted 
the Baldwin & Bender readers (American Book 
Co.) for the first six grades of the public schools, 
displacing the Stepping Stones to Literature 
Series. 

Exactly what constitutes a textbook is to be 
decided judicially by the Board of General Ap- 
.praisers of the New York Customs House. The 
question has been brought before the board thru 
the contention of E. P. Dutton & Company that 
the series of books known as “I veryman’s Libra-~ 
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ry” is made up of books especially designed for 
school use and consequently entitled to entry 
into the United States without duty. The Gov- 
ernment contends that the books are general 
literature even tho they are largely used by 
students of literature in schools and colleges. 
If they are to be admitted free of duty, prac- 
tically every cheap edition of the classics will 
come under the classification of textbooks. Mr. 
Burgess Johnson, who is leading the fight for E. 
P. Dutton & Company, maintains that the books 
are used very largely in the universities and 
colleges and that they appear as textbooks on 
the lists of required books for many institutions. 

At the Annual Business Show at New York, 
October 26, more World’s Typewriting Cham- 
pionship were won by exponents of Charles E. 
Smith’s “Practical Course in Touch Typewriting.” 
In the World’s Amateur Championship, Miss 
Bessie Friedman in competition for thirty min- 
utes, wrote at the rate of 129 net words a minute 
breaking the World’s Record in this case by 
thirteen words a minute. Mr. George Hossfeld, 
in the World’s Novice Championship, wrote at a 
rate of ninety-eight net words a minute for fif- 
teen minutes, breaking the World’s Record in 
the Novice class by ten net words a minute; and 
Miss Lillian Baker wrote at the rate of fifty-nine 
net words a minute for fifteen minutes without 
a single error, which is a new Accuracy Record 


IMPORTANT EDUCATIONAL LITERA- 
TURE. 

Year Book for 1913-14. Carnegie Foundation 
for International Peace, Washington, D. C. Con- 
tains the report of the foundation’s activities in 
promoting peace in the United States and abroad. 

The Kind of Scholarship Record Which Should be 
Kept in Schools. By Prof. Max F. Meyer. An 
important study of methods and results in the 
grading of students. Particularly valuable in the 
study of high school and college systems. 

Certification of Teachers. Ohio State Department 
of Public Instruction. This pamphlet contains 
the law and all the decisions and rulings con- 
cerning the certification of teachers in the state 
of Ohio. 

Growth of High Schools in West Virginia. Pre- 
pared by L. L. Friend, state supervisor of high 
echools. 


ested in better writing, send for samples. 


D.Appleton & Company 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Rural School Day. Issued by the State Depart: 
ment of Instruction, West Virginia. Contains 
proclamation and suggestive program for “school 
day” to be observed in rural districts. 

Michigan State Report, 1913-14. Prepared by 
State Supt. Fred L. Keeler. Records the pro- 
gress of the year particularly in standardizing 
rural schools, schoolhouse construction, legisla- 
tion, etc. Contains complete statistical tables, 
abstracts of laws, etc. 

St. Louis, Mo., Report of the Secretary and 
Treasurer of the Board of Education for 1913-14. 

Fire Protection in Schools. Special Bulletin of 
the Wisconsin State Industrial Commission, Mad- 
ison, Wis. Practically the entire sixteen pages 
are reprinted from the Bulletin E 132 of the Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation. 

Thrift. Address to National Brick Manufac- 
turers’ Association. By L. E. Wolfe, San Antonio, 
Tex. 

Remington Notes. The first issue for 1915 con- 
tains the “Confessions of a Dictater”’ by Cyrus 
Townsend Brady, the famous author. There are 
also articles by “Miss Remington” and practical 
pointers for typists. 

Information concerning “First Aid Treatment 
of Injured Persons has recently been collected 
and published in the form of a pamphlet by the 
Conference Board on Safety and Sanitation of 
four: leading industrial associations. Informa- 
tion about these may be had by addressing Mr. 
Magnus W. Alexander, secretary, care of The 
General Electric Co. West Lynn, Mass. 


HIGH SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION. 

Rochester, N. Y. A Junior High School has 
been opened in one of the grade schools. It is 
estimated that with those who remain in the 
school for one year, and with the accessions 
gained from the February classes, there will 
be an enrollment of more than one thousand 
pupils at the close of the school year. The work 
is departmental and largely prevocational in 
character. The teachers have been chosen for 
their special interest in, and fitness for, the par- 
ticular lines which they teach. 

Clinton, Ia. A program for the operation of 
the senior and junior high schools has recently 
been worked out by the rules of the committee 
of the board. The program provides for an 
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The Horace Mann Readers 


The Horace Mann method takes advantage of the strongest forces of human nature—the forces of intrinsic interest, con- 
structive thinking, and progressive self-activity. It enlists these forces in its service. Its chief dependence is thus not upon 
mere repetition and mere recognition, which involve the lowest and least interesting forms of self-activity and no construc- 
tive thinking at all. It is an efficient method. 

From the first the emphasis is laid on the mastery of operative processes, on the principle that when you have taught 
a child six new words, you have added six words to the list he knows and can recognize; but when you have taught him an 
operative process you have given him a master key that will unlock the doors to scores of words he has never 
before seen. 


Daily Lesson Plans—The Teacher’s Manual, plans each step for each day’s lesson in the first two years. 
WOODBURN & MORAN’S | 
Elementary American History and Government 


By the correlation of history with government in this text both subjects are more favorably impressed, more easily 
taught and better remembered, while the principles of sound and intelligent citizenship are inculcated. Emphasis is placed 
upon the social and industrial development of the United States. For seventh and eighth grades. $1.00. 


Alexander’s Spelling Book 
University of Wisconsin 


“I am thoroughly pleased with Alexander’s Spelling Book and I believe you have made the problem of spelling much more 
. simple and rational than it is now in many of the public schools.” 
eries, E Extract from a recent letter from Professor M. V. O’Shea, Department of Education. 
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TWO EDITIONS: 1, Syllabicated; 2, Not Syllabicated; also each in two parts. Complete, 25 cents; 
Part I, 16 cents; Part II, 20 cents. 


ADOPTED FOR USE IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF 





New York City. Duluth, Minn. Toledo, Ohio. Rochester, N. Y. Newark, N. J. 

Philadelphia, Pa. Detroit, Mich. New Haven, Ct. Chelsea, Mass. Racine, Wis. 

Syracuse, N. Y. Washington, D. C Erie, Penn. Baltimore, Md. State of Indiana. 
LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Publishers, 449 Fourth Ave., New York | 
Chicago: 323 East 23d Street Boston: 120 Boylston Street 








Depart- 





ontains eight-period daily program, with forty minutes 
“school for each period, a morning session of three 
hours, closing at twelve o’clock, and an after- 
red by noon session of two and one-half hours, closing 
he pro- at 4:15. The morning session opens at nine and 
irdizing the afternoon session at 1:25. 
legisla- Waltham, Mass. An afternoon study room has 
tables, been opened at the high school for the benefit 
of students who'for various reasons, are unable 
ry and to study at home. A teacher has been placed in 
1913-14. charge and the room is open four days each 
letin of week. ‘ 
n, Mad- 
| pages D. C. HEATH & COMPANY ACQUIRES 
he Rus- NEW HOME. 

The Chicago home of D. C. Heath & Company 
anufac- will be removed shortly to 1815 Prairie Avenue, 
ntonio, : where the firm has bought a fine old residence 

{to serve as office and warehouse and shipping 
15 con- depot. The change tas been made imperative by 
Cyrus the growth of the firm’s business, and marks the 
pre are addition of another important firm to the publish- 
‘actical ing and printing colony which has developed 
near the lake, south of Eighteenth Street. 
atment The firm is now making extensive changes in 
lected the building so as to adapt its three stories 
by the and basement for business purposes. When the 
tion of remodeling is completed, the firm will have 22,000 
\iforma- Square feet of well-lighted floor space and, in 
ng Mr. : addition, a large garage for packing and shipping 
of The The building is nearly ideal in location for a 
school-book house. It is within easy walking 
distance from the loop and is easily accessible 
IN. from the elevated and surface cars, as well as 
ol has the Illinois Central Depot. The large printing 
It is and engraving plants of the city are in the im 
in the mediate vicinity. 
2ssions The Western offices of D. C. Heath & Company 
‘e will have had a remarkable growth since it was 
ousand established some 33 years ago. During the past 
2 work three or four years it has wholly outgrown the 
nal in quarters occupied in the Studebaker Building at 
en for 625 South Wabash Ave. In fact, its business has 
le par- SO increased that it now exceeds the volume of 
trade handled by the New York and Boston 
ion of offices, where the firm has its official homes. The 
cently Chicago office is in charge of Mr. Frank F. Hum- 
mittee mell, who has been respectively manager and 


‘or an Secretary of the firm since 1910. NEW HOME OF D. C. HEATH & COMPANY IN CHICAGO. 
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Just Published 


DURELL’S ALGEBRA BOOK TWO 


Completing the two-book course in Algebra for secondary schools. 


Price 96 cents. 


The Latest Addition to Merrill’s English Texts 


POE’S TALES AND POEMS 


Presenting every phase of the author’s genius. 


CHARLES E. MERRILL COMPANY 


323-5 E. 23d Street, Chicago 


432 Fourth Avenue, New York City 





the Los Angeles State Normal | 


is one of the many schools which adopted 


Barnes Brief Course 


iw SHORTHAND 


this year. Investigate at our expense. 
Pub. Co., | 
omy BARNES fini. 


gan womine se, | 








HY don’t you purchase the | 

best goods for your school? 
We manufacture a class of black- 
boards that are almost equal to 
natural slate. Our revolving 
blackboards and roll blackboards 
have been in constant use in all 
the Public Schools in New York, 
and the principal cities for thirty- 
six years, which is a sufficient 


guarantee. Send for our illustrated 
catalog and discount sheet and compare 
prices with other manufacturers. 


N.Y. Silicate Book Slate Go. 


20-22-24 VESEY 81. NEW YORK 





SCHOOL LAW. 
School Lands and Funds. 


A state agricultural school, maintained and 
governed exclusively by the state, Held not an 
“internal improvement” nor a “local concern” of 
the county in which it is located, so as to sustain 
a grant of county funds to the school to induce 
its location in that county under the Arkansas 
constitution (art. 7, {| 28).—State v. Craighead 
County, Ark. 

The Louisiana constitution, art. 230, providing 
that all public property is exempt from taxa 
tion, exempts the free school fund.—City of New 
Orleans vs. Salmen Brick & Lumber Co., La. 

The trustees of an educational institution Held 
to have a large discretion in the method of ex- 
pending an appropriation for the erection of a 
building, ete.—State vs. Board of Trustees of 
Stout Institute, Wis. 


School District Property. 

The trustees of schools, and not the board of 
education, are the proper parties to petition for 
the condemnation of land for a school site, and 
the board of education having requested them to 
institute condemnation proceedings, the action 
was properly prosecuted by them.—Trustees of 
Schools v. McMahon, IIl. 

Under the Illinois laws of 1909, (p. 377, { 127), 
relating to the powers of the board of education 
in acquiring sites for schoolhouses, Held that, 
after a site has been duly located, the question 
of how much to take, and the condemnation of 
additional grounds need not be submitted to 
popular vote.—Trustees of Schools vs. McMahon, 
Til. 

Under the New Jersey School Law, { 126, a 
school board, authorized to construct a school 
building, had authority to make a new contract 
for completion of the building after the original 
contractor had abandoned it unfinished by reason 
of bankruptcy.—Holden v. Board of Education of 
Kearny, N. J. 

Where the total cost of a school building had 
been approved by the board of school estimate, 
it was not necessary that the board should again 
sanction the expenditure under a new contract 





124 No. Eighteenth St. 


Price 40 cents. 


Chicago 








The Peters & Brumbaugh Method Readers 


ARE CAPTURING THE EAST IN THEIR FIRST YEAR 





The Only Sane Method Readers 
HAVE YOU SEEN THEM? 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 


Before placing your order for Scenery, Stage 
Fixtures and Stage Lighting, write us. 


We make a specialty of Scenery and Stage Lighting for 
High School and Parochial School Auditorium Stages. 


—=———— ESTABLISHED 1889 ———————— 


REFERENCFS: Any Kansas City Bank, R. G. Dun’s or Bradstreet's Agencies. 


KANSAS CITY SCENIC CoO. 


@ 2331-33-35-37 Grand Ave. 


after abandonment of the original.—Holden v. 
Board of Education of Kearny, N. J. 

Where plans and specifications for a school- 
house were approved by the state board, the con- 
tractor having abandoned the work, it was not 
necessary that the board again approve the un- 
changed plans for completion.—Holden v. Board 
of Education of Kearny, N. J. 


Pupils. 

The title of Acts 29th Legislature, c. 124, read- 
ing in part “An act to provide for a more effi- 
cient system of public free schools,’ Held to 
sufficiently cover section 70, forbidding loitering 
on public school grounds, to comply with the 
Texas constitution (art. 3, {| 35).—King v. State, 
Tex. Cr. App. 

Where a boy, after being expelled, enters the 
schoolroom and refuses to leave at the teacher's 
request, this constitutes “loitering,” within the 
Texas Penal Code, of 1911, art. 1514.—King v. 
State, Tex. Cr. App. 

The term “school grounds,” as used in the 
Texas Penal Code of 1911, art. 1514, prohibiting 
loitering on public school grounds, is sufficiently 
broad to apply to acts done inside the building on 
the grounds as well as on the grounds outside 
the building—King v. State, Tex. Cr. App. 

LEGAL NOTES. 

As a result of the decision of the Supreme 
Court of Illinois, in the case of W. P. Dixon vs. 
the Kankakee board of education, school elec- 
tions will be held in August. The decision of 
the Supreme Court affirms that of the Kankakee 
County Court. 

Elections for school trustees have been held 
in the Kankakee district in August for a number 
of years and elections for teachers have occurred 
in April or May. Suit was brought by the com- 
plainants to force a spring election of board 
members on the basis that selections of school 
superintendents and teachers should be made by 
the new board and not by the old board. It was 
beld that as long as the members are elected in 
August, the spring selections of teachers are 
necessarily made by the old board. Efforts of 


best map on the subject: 


The Goode Wall Map of Europe 


By Professor J. Paul Goode, of the University of Chicago 


Completed just before the breaking out of the European War, it gives 
the very latest facts, and altogether new features in the presentation of 
geography to schoolroom classes. 


Rand McNally & Company 





PHILADELPHIA 


Last Great Map—Europe as it is Today 


All schools should have it. 
settled and a new map is made. 


It may be ten years before claims are 
Meanwhile, children are tingling with 


war interest, and teachers have the grandest opportunity to teach European 
geography in the history of man. 


Use your opportunity. Send for the 


New York 


How many once lauded 
in song are given over to 
be forgotten ! —Marcus Aurelius, 





The Roman Emperor when he 
wrote this was probably not think- 
ing of shorthand systems, yet how 
aptly it applies! Since 


Benn Pitman 
Phonography 


came before the public sixty and 
more years ago how many “new,” 
“easy,” “rapid,” “perfect” systems 














of shorthand have been praised ex- 
travagantly, only to be forgotten 
after a few short months or years! 
Their very names are unremem- 
bered. But Benn Pitman Phonog- 
raphy, like The Brook ‘‘goes on 


forever.”” And it is today the most 
thoroly up-to-date shorthand in ex- 
istence. 
Publisht by 
The Phonographic Institute 
Company, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


BENN PitMaNn, Founder. 
JEROME B. Howarp, President. 





the spring election faction to call an election 
met with failure, and mandamus proceedings 
were begun to compel the school board io act. 

A recent decision of the Supreme Court of 
Illinois, upholding the constitutionality of the 
Magill high school law, has the effect of com- 
pelling school boards in country districts where 
high schools are not maintained, to pay the 
tuition of pupils who may desire to attend the 
high schools in other districts. 

The decision brings about one of the most ad- 
vanced steps that has been taken to provide 
higher education for the school children of IIli- 
nois. It furnishes pupils residing in the rural 
districts with the opportunity to attend higher 
institutions of learning without having to make 
personal payment 

A recent decision of Attorney General Webb 
of California makes clear the fact that school 
boards of the state have no choice but to deny 
all applications for the use o7 school buildings 
where admission is to be charged even tho no 
rental money is offered. In rendering a decision, 
the following points were noted: 

A school board can lease, rent or give free, for 
literary, scientific, recreational or moral meet- 
ings or discussions, the use of the public schools. 

It can conduct, itself, any such affairs in the 
schools. 

It cannot give, lease or rent the schools to in- 
dividuals for private gain or where public par- 
ticipation is limited in any way by charging 
admission. 

The granting of school property for such pur- 
poses is wholly within the discretion of the 
board. 

The decision was given to the school board of 
Berkeley, Cal., to settle questions arising thru 
the renting of the high school auditorium. 

The attorney general of Ohio has recently ren- 
dered an interesting opinion to the board of 
education of Youngstown, to the effect that 4 
school board must provide relief out of its con- 
tingent fund for any boy under 15 years and any 
girl under 16 years who may be unable to attend 
school because of the necessity of supporting 
himself or other members of the family. 

















Srlf{-Keleasing Fire Exit Deuires 
Demonstration in BOOTH No. 224 at the N. E. A. Convention at Cincinnati, February 23d to 27th 



































- Are All Your Schools Equipped? If Not Let Us Show You, 

urelius. (1) How a door with a Hon Buprin device can be closed by the smallest size door 
en. he check made. : 

think- 


done (2) How, with all springs in Hon Duprin devices out of commission, devices will 
operate perfectly, performing 
their fullest functions in releasing 
on the bolts, or, latches in case of 
new,” emergency. (Impossible to be- 


‘stems . . 
edex-| | come blocked by accident or design.) 
rotten 
years! 
mem- 
jonog- 
es on 
* most 

























(3) How substantially all Hon Buprin 
devices are built. Parts perform- 
ing severe service are made very 
extra heavy, elementary parts 
very light, thereby saving the extra 
pressure demanded of the door 

check and hinges and helping to 


keep your doors in alinement. 

‘lection 

-edings 
») act 
yurt of 

of the 
f com- 

where 
ay the 
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ost ad- 
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of Illi- 
Bai | (6) Minimizing of 
higher 


in ex- 





(4) How convenient it is to operate 
Hon Buprin devices, see the new 
Type “B” with the cross bars 
working “to or from” the door, 
no instructions necessary. 


(5) How all friction is overcome by 
use of roller bearings reducing 
wear to a minimum. 


(Se gE RE 


pense— by actual 
experience of thou- 
sands of Hon Buprin 
devices in hard 
daily service. 
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tho no 
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No. 27—INSIDE ELEVATION 


All these items will in- 
terest you. Please call 


; to in- 
ic par- 
arging 


) make maintenance ex- 


WANT OUR CATALOG 
No. 12C ? 


at our booth. Weare 

of ‘the anxious to serve you. . 
: “SAFE EXIT IS A UNIVERSAL DEMAND" 

yard of 
a VONNEGUT HARDWARE COMPANY 
ar ; | Distributors 
a oa In Sweet's Index, 1918, 8 pages of Specifications INDIANAPOLIS 
attend Ts 
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The Most Practical 
Typewriter Training 


is training on the 


[Incorporated] 


ee 
NEWS OF THE 3 
” 


SCHOOL MANUFACTURERS 
SREB ABS SR ALBA BY ALY A OY AL 
WILL SELL DIRECT. 


The Theodore Kundtz Company has announced 
the organization of a new School Department, to 
market its well-known line of desks and opera 
chairs. 

The firm has for many years manufactured 
stationary desks, opera seating and collapsible 
chairs for school use. Its entire output has, how- 
ever, been sold thru another concern. The new 
department, which has just been established, is 
in charge of experienced school-furniture men 
and will seek to give direct service to school 
boards and to the trade. <A catalog of the 
Kundtz products, including the new Eclipse steel 
desks, has been prepared and will be sent to 
readers of the JouRNAL on request. 


POWER CAMERAGRAPH RECOGNIZED. 

Safety as an essential in the construction of 
motion picture apparatus has been recognized 
recently by the award of a Grand Prize at the 
Second International Exposition of Safety, held 
December 12 to 19 in New York City. The prize 
was awarded by the judges selected by the Amer- 
ican Museum of Safety to the Nicholas Power 
Co., for the exclusive safety devices on the well- 
known Power Cameragraph No. 6. In the opin- 
ion of the judges, the safety of this instrument 
against fire, explosion or other accidents, is the 
most adequate. 


A TEST OF SOUNDPROOFING. 

The value of sound proofing schoolrooms has 
been conclusively proven by elaborate tests made 
with Cabot’s sheathing quilts placed in the floors 
and partitions of the Musical Conservatory 
erected in 1912 for the James Milliken Univer- 
sity at Decatur, Ill. The rooms in the building 
have been insolated with three thicknesses of 
triple ply Cabot’s Quilt as shown in the accom- 
panying illustrations. The tests were made in 
the presence of Mr. H. H. Kaeuper, director of 
the University, two experts on soundproofing, 
representatives of the faculty and Mr. John A. 


Remington 


machine which the pupil is most 
likely to encounter when he 
enters the business office 


Because the REMINGTON is the 


Therefore, Remington training pays dest 


Remington Typewriter Co. 
New York and Everywhere 
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Shower Stalls. 
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CEILING CaoMSTRUCTIOQN 


3 Fly Gapors Qunt 


Funsnen Tloom 





FiLoor CaNSTRUCTION 














FARPTITION CONSTRUCTION 
Ceiling, Floor and Partition Sound Proofing 


Scribens, superintendent of construction for the 
architects. 

The tests proved conclusively that Cabot's 
Quilt is effective in stopping sound, and that it 
is far superior to other imitations. The material 
has at various times been proven to be abso- 
lutely fireproof and germproof, and constitutes 
ideal soundproofing for schoolhouses. 

Details of the test described will be sent upon 
application to architects or school authorities. 


A NEW SAVINGS BANK SYSTEM FOR 
SCHOOLS. 


An interesting new plan for school savings 
banks has been introduced, during the present 
school year, in the public and parochial schools 
of Springfield, Ill. It has the specific advantages 
of involving no expense to the schools, the board 
of education nor the teachers, and involves no 
financial responsibility to any of these factors 
It may be operated every month in the year, in 
cluding the vacation periods, and does not limit 
the school savings to one bank in a city. 

The principal feature upon which the system 
is based, is an ingenious savings envelope or 
folder, in which a child may place his pennies 


MORE 
SANITARY 


LESS 
EXPENSIVE 


The Verdict of those who 


You can have full information for the 


KANSAS CITY 
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Vermin Proof 


Closet Partitions 


Made from Vismera Pure Iron; Rust Resisting, Corrosion Defying Metal. 


dependable product; offering advantages both 


in the installation and service, not to be realized in the use of stalls con- 
structed from other materials. 


It will be necessary to carefully study details and specifications 
covering the ‘‘ Nokorode’”’ Sanitary Closet Partition, to gain a full appre- 


understand its comparative low cost. 


It has many distinct mechanical features ; such as special adjustable 
floor flanges, permanently tight interlocking joints (rivetless) and re- 


Furnished without doors when desired. 
Equally adapted for Latrines, Dry or Individual Closets and 





Write for 
Special Bulletin describing 


Cornice Co.| WES TEEL 


SASH 


FOR SCHOOLS 





and nickels and which can only be opened by 
the bank. 

School authorities who may be interested in 
the plan may obtain complete information and 
samples of the several forms used, by writing 
to the Registered Tracer System, Springfield, IIl. 


AN EDUCATIONAL RECORD. 

The educational record of the Victor Talking 
Machine Company for February, is a double 
record by the Tuskegee Institute Singers. It 
consists of “Go Down Moses,” an old negro 
working song, and “I want to be like Jesus,” a 
typical old negro “Spiritual.” 

A NEW TOWEL DISPENSER. 

The American Sanitary Products Company has 
recently secured the sales rights for a new type 
cf paper towel fixture which is. particularly 
adapted to school purposes. The fixture con- 
sists of a sanitary, dust proof metal case, 
enameled in white, from which towels can be 
taken one at a time. The towels are fed to 
the opening at the bottom of the case in such a 
manner that users can remove only one, and 
must wait a second or two before another is in 
place 





New Type of Economical Paper Towel Dispensing Cabinet 
Sold by American Sanitary Products Co. 
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Unsanitary Conditions are 4 Times 
More Fatal than Accidents 


Health, concentration and contentment do not 
go with unsanitary conditions. 
existing unsanitary evils the old school toilet 
room is the worse. 

Your toilet room can’t be sanitary unless your 
fixtures are of proper modern design and venti- 


And of all the 


By ventilation we do not mean merely opening 


the window—true toilet room ventilation is more 


free of odor. n 
and passes out of the flue vents. 


cause of the sickness. 
Your present toilet rooms 
can be remodeled to allow 
for “‘Ebinger’’ fixtures at 
slight cost in comparison 
to results. 


tains at convenient places 
thruout the building 
provide the children with 
cold refreshing water un- 
der strictly sanitary con- 
ditions. The school 
wherein they are found is 
marked with the stamp 
of distinction. 

Write for full particulars. 
The “Ebinger’’ way of 
raising school standards is 
to build up the health 
and moral tone of the 
students. Let us tell you 
how this system is work- 
ing out for others. 


The day of the unclean old school toilet is rapidly passing. 
fact that the students respond to sanitation; and an “Ebinger’’ installation takes away the 





than this; it means the ventilation of the fixtures themselves. 

This ventilation feature is a big point regarding ‘“‘Ebinger’’ sanitary toilets 
and explains one reason why “Ebinger” equipped toilet rooms are entirely 
The air from the roomsis drawn thru the fixtures themselves 


It is a true 





D. A. Ebinger Sanitary Manufacturing Co., Columbus, Ohio 


By actual tests, covering a considerable period 
of time, it has been found that the fixture results 
in an average saving of 20 per cent in the towels 
used, over the ordinary roll fixture. In some 
instances, the saving has run as high as 334 per 
cent. 

Complete information about the fixture may be 
had from the American Sanitary Products Co., 
Detroit, Mich., and St. Paul, Minn. 

ENTERS SCHOOL FIELD. 

The Spencer Lens Company, of Buffalo, has 
recently established a School Department for 
handling the sale of the famous Spencer micro- 





Spencer Microscope for High School Use 
scopes and lanterns in universities, colleges and 
high schools, 

A type of microscope which the Spencer Lens 
Company has found especially valuable in school 
work is the Model 64, which is equipped especi- 
ally to withstand the hard usage given in school 
laboratories. The instrument is equipped with 
fine adjustment of the lever type, iris diaphragm, 
a black lacquered body tube, and a dust-proof 
revolving double nose-piece. 


A new catalog of miscroscopes for schools will 
be sent to readers of the Journal who will 
request it, 

“THE TRAIL.” 


The caption of this item is the title of a new 
and interesting monthly circular issued by the 
Teachers Casualty Underwriters of Lincoln, Neb. 
The man who believes that the profession of 
teaching and supervising school is without haz- 
ard should read this circular—the list of benefits 
paid by the Teachers Casualty Underwriters dur- 
ing a single month is convincing evidence to the 
contrary. Incidentally the circular contains some 
important information concerning the general 
desirability of casualty insurance and shows how 
the policies of the Teachers Casualty Underwrit- 
ers particularly cover the special hazards to 
which school workers are exposed. 


COTT-A-LAP ADOPTED. 

The well known Sanitary Oil Painted No. 10 
Burlap, made by the Cott-a-lap Company especial- 
ly for school use, has been recently selected by 
the authorities of Wellesley College for their 
new dormitory building. The material was 
selected after hard competition and the most 
careful investigation because of its sanitary and 
wearing qualities. It was proposed by the col- 
lege authorities to select a material which should 
make the strongest possible wall surface, which 
should be easily washable and which should 
make the most pleasing and artistic walls and 
wainscoting. 

The Cott-a-iap Company sanitary oil painted 
burlap is now in use in the newer buildings of 
Harvard College, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania and of many public and parochial schools. 
't is specified exclusively in the city of Boston 
and is used in practically all of the newer build- 
ings in Washington, D. C., Newark, N. J., Phila- 
delphia, Buffalo and other cities too numerous 
to mention. 

The Cott-a-lap Company is prepared to give 
expert service to school authorities and archi- 
tects who are struggling with the problem of 
gelecting high grade sanitary and economical 
wall coverings 

A NEW STANDARD IN CATALOGS. 

A new standard in school equipment catalogs 

has been set by the Manual Training Equip- 


ment Catalog, just issued by the Grand Rapids 
Hand Screw Company. All of the well-known 
models of manual training benches, screw vises, 
quick-acting vises, flask benches, glue benches, 
metalworking benches, drawing tables, drawing 
cabinets, notebook cases, storage wall cases, 
tool cabinets, hand screws and other manual 
training equipment, made by the firm, are fully 
illustrated and accurately described, 





The entire construction and equipment of the 
chief types of benches are given in such a man- 
Ler that teachers can understand exactly what 
they are buying. 

The catalog is the first of a series of seven 
catalogs which the firm is issuing. It will be 
sent gratis, upon request, to readers of the 
JOURNAL who are interested in buying equip- 
rent intelligently and economically. 


NEW CATALOGS. 
Bacteriological Apparatus. Two valuable cat- 
alogs just issued by the Bausch & Lomb Optical 
Company list a full line of laboratory incubators, 
freezers, sterilizers, paraffine and vacuum imbed- 
ding ovens, etc., etc. Catalog “A” includes appa- 
ratus of the firm’s own American manufacture 
and catalog ‘B” is made up of the well-known 
Baird & Tatlock and Hearson, English apparatus. 
The catalogs will be of value in equipping public 
and school medical inspection laboratories and 

college bacteriological departments. 
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The Standard Washable 


Dull Finish Oil Paint 
FOR echoed 
INTERIORS 







in schools. 







OUTDOOR PLAYGROUND 
APPARATUS 


STEEL LOCKERS 


Manufactured in Our Own Factory 


We publish separate catalogs descriptive of these lines. 
Write for the catalog in which you are interested. 

A copy of our book “The Planning of a Gymnasium,’ 
will also be mailed on request. 


Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 


Peck sked Walls Are Economical 


Egshelcote is the most economical finish that can be used 

The extreme durability, covering’ capacity 
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HEATING AND VENTILATION. 

(Continued from Page 17) 
direct radiators in the room cannot be properly 
depended upon to overcome this difference in 
temperature requirements for the reason that in 
the sunny rooms it may become necessary to ad- 
mit the air into the classrooms at less than room 
temperature to prevent an excess temperature, 
while on the other side of the building the air 
must be admitted at several degrees above the 
room temperature in order to maintain the tem- 
perature desired. It may be claimed that the 
direct radiators should maintain the balance in 
heat requirements but this has not proven satis- 
factory in practice. It interferes with the sepa- 
ration of the heating and ventilating elements 
of the system. This is especially so in that the 
direct radiators should not be used during the 
school hours in mild weather and at such times 
the temperature of the room should be con- 
trolled by the regulation of the temperature of 
the air supply. 

The installation of the individual duct system 
increases the cost of the ventilating system by 
two and one-half per cent in large buildings and 
five per cent in small buildings, but, inasmuch 
as results obtained are decidedly superior to 
those obtained in any other system by making 
it possible to meet every varied demand in the 
different rooms it is certainly well worth its 
cost. This system has little or no effect on the 
operating cost of the plant. 

Many of the same results as credited to the 
individual duct system can be obtained by the 
use of the double duct system but at a very 
slight difference in cost of installation and with 
the serious objection that it involves a compli- 
cated system of duct work with mixing and vol- 
ume dampers scattered all over the building. 
In many cases these dampers are necessarily 
placed in inaccessible positions; thus they are 
hard to get at and their location is often forgot- 
ten and more often neglected. For these reasons 


the system is much more difficult to maintain 
in an efficient condition and the results obtained 
are correspondingly less satisfactory. 


Temperature Regulation. 


Temperature controlling systems are very 
generally understood but they are unfortunately 
not as generally used as should be the case. The 
automatic temperature controlling system is too 
often regarded as a luxury when it should be 
regarded as a necessity. It not only results in 
fuel saving, equal to not less than ten per cent 
and possibly twenty per cent of the annual fuel 
bill, but more important still, it prevents exces- 
sive temperatures in the classrooms, which have 
been shown to produce injurious effects on the 
pupils. In this instance, as in other details, the 
welfare of the pupils should not be permitted to 
suffer for a saving of five to ten per cent on the 
cost of the heating and ventilating plant. 

In some instances the temperature regulating 
system has been applied to the direct radiators 
only, or to the mixing dampers only, where both 
radiators and dampers are used. This is a ser- 
ious mistake, for successful results in tempera- 
ture regulation cannot be obtained where a part 
only of the heating elements are under auto- 
matic temperature regulation. In the case of 
such an omission one element of the heating 
and ventilating system is constantly working 
against, and upsetting the work of, the other. 

With the vapor, atmospheric, modulating and 
vacuum systems the use of the intermediate act- 
ing thermostat is most desirable because it 
regulates the supply of steam to the radiators 
and the movement of the mixing dampers in a 
graduated manner in accordance with the de- 
mands for heating. Thus, in mild weather but 
little steam is admitted to the radiator; and 
the position of the mixing damper is changed 
but slightly, with more steam being admitted to 
the radiator and a greater change in position of 
the mixing dampers occurring as the outside 
temperature becomes lower, the full quantity of 
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steam ten admitted to the radiator during 
extremely cold weather only. Such a method 
goes far toward eliminating the overheating of 
the room and the discomfiture of the pupils 
sitting near the radiator. 


Location of Air Openings. 


A great deal could be written concerning the 
location of the fresh air inlets and vitiated air 
exhaust openings in the schoolroom. This is 
the subject of a great deal of discussion but 
one general principle is thoroly agreed upon. 
The number and location of both fresh air and 
vent openings should be such as to secure a 
thoro diffusion of the air thru every portion of 
the classroom. It has been demonstrated that 
such results can be obtained with the usual 
practice of one or two fresh air openings on one 
side of the room eight feet above the floor with 
a single exhaust opening on the same side of 
the room at the floor. The air openings into 
the room should, as far as possible, be directed 
towards the windows or the openings should be 
located in one of the end walls as near as pos- 
sible to the windows with the exhaust opening 
at the other end of the same wall near the floor. 

Much has been written regarding the desir- 
ability of admitting the air thru or near the 
floor and exhausting it near the ceiling, but 
this has not been satisfactorily worked out as 
yet. Professor Bass has made extensive experi- 
ments in admitting the air directly in front of 
the face of the pupil and exhausting it at the 
ceiling while reducing the volume of air. This 
plan fails in the air bathing of the body in 
general. A further criticism of this experiment 
lies in the fact that the results obtained were 
compared with the results obtained in another 
classroom ventilated in the ordinary manner, 
with satisfaction expressed because the results 
appeared to be practically the same in both 
rooms altho a reduced volume of air was sup- 
plied in the experimental room. It seems to the 
author that the results aimed at should be to 
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The Problem of Toilet Room Ventilation 


is solved to complete satisfaction 
by the use of the 


Utility Chamber 


combined with 


Nelson Pressure 
Tank Closets 


We recommend this system 
to all architects and school 
boards who have been annoyed 
with the toilet room ventilation 
problem. It’s the real solution 
without question. 


Suppose you ask our engin- 
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determine how much better results might be 
obtained with the individual air openings and 
usual amount of air supplied as compared with 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
LOSTANGELES, CAL. 
Branch Offices and , SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
Selling Agencies: PUEBLO, COLO. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 
HOUSTON, TEX. 


eers to assist you in laying out 
your toilet rooms so as to secure 
a maximum of satisfaction and 


security. 


EDWARDSVILLE, ILL. 


auditorium ceiling, thence down into the room 
thru openings in the ceiling. It leaves the room 
thru mushroom openings in the floor and pass- 


N.O. NELSON MFG. Co. 
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flues for each standard forty pupil classroom is 
found to be four square feet in area in both the 
fresh air and vent flue, altho a number of sys- 





ST. LOUIS, MO. 


luring the ordinary fresh air inlet and single exhaust. ing thru ducts to the rotating damper at one tems are designed with three square feet of 
ethod Professors Winslow and Baskerville studied side, leaves it at the other side, thence passing fresh air and vent flue area each. These areas 
ng of : this problem of air diffusion in classrooms of the to the exhaust fan. In mild weather, when itis are increased or decreased as the number of 
pupils : New York City schools and found therein satis- desired to reverse the direction of the air cur- pupils per room is increased or decreased. 
' factory results with the standard methods of rent the damper is changed in position 90 de- Classification of Systems. 
j classroom air distribution. grees and the air is then directed from the fresh Similarly a study of the.cost of the installe- 
| The problem of air diffusion becomes much air fan to the space under the floor from which tion of heating and ventilating plants was made 
g the more serious in large rooms, and especia'ly in it enters the auditorium thru the mushroom ion tee shan naicateie Ss aia oad that the see. 
d air : auditoria. In the latter the general rule should openings, passing upward over the people to the vailing anenene of apportionine e certéin. par- 
1is is prevail that no member of the audience should outlets in the ceiling, from which it is drawn cumtage of the titel can of Gn bethdine fee the 
1 but ' be further than thirty feet from a fresh air by the ducts down to the rotating damper, enter- lochatiation of tus tenhien and ventilatine alent 
upon. inlet and air exhaust, with special attention ing one side thereof and leaving the other side ‘3 of as date on: Senne ‘parentage vation waey 
Bae given to the spaces under the galleries. The to the exhaust fan. Practically no complica- more than one hundred per cent, even with sim- 
Ire a application of such a rule would eliminate many tion is involved in such a scheme and by its use aoe oe fee hoe ee 
on of of the complaints made regarding auditorium ll the advantages of the upward and downward building the eons of the henthiner a consaliedibiae 
that ventilation. Where the seats are permanently system of ventilation may be had at will. eveten will be approximately the same ainethar 
— oo a ae ae ee oe Space Requirements. the building is a monumental stone structure or 
‘with paedirmrtanyli whcos® the aie eee eniiaas An extensive study of the space requirements 4 _ —— a but = een of 
le of in the walls or in the ceiling. The reason for for ventilation plants has been made, under the cost ° the —— wil : rs . erent. . 
into urging the exhaust of the air thru the floor, direction of the author, in connection with orty te to eee y the : owing scheme 
ected rather than the supply of air thru the floor, is school buildings, with the result that it has been © Clase « ae ai — viding - oak ie 
ld be that in order to prevent excess temperature in found that approximately one and one-quarter _ io le : aed ah sal ee " 
pos- the room the air must be admitted at ten to Square feet of floor area is required in the aaa aa hh <diflers, ind: “4. 
ning fifteen degrees less than room temperature. Air boiler room per thousand cubic feet of contents - ers Fe: er a = ne. 
floor. at such a low temperature cannot be admitted of the building, with approximately the — ua oe 7 ae an go 
lesir- in the immediate vicinity of the person without allowance for fuel supply. The space require ce é hee ay Ben. — 
the producing a serious chilling effect. In warm for the fresh air plant, that is, the fans, heaters, Class “B” @ wom a cies “A” : nt sine 
but weather, when the outside air is of a higher %!F washers, motors, etc., varies from one square ‘lass — —_ 4 a wl i wor tage 
it as temperature and the immediate relief of heat is foot to one and one-half square feet per = — i Sew eS oo oe 
peri- essential, it is desirable to reverse the direction ae cubic feet = Oe arate vallian a : wie 
it of of the air current so that the air may come up © space requir , , en C8. Meek on, a wil ae ae 
the thru the floor, pass up over the body, and go out approximately half of that required for _ Class “( i eS et eee 
This at the ceiling. Such a reversal of the ventilat- fresh air plant. The height of these spaces de- Sree poe preening 
y in ing system can easily be made by the use of a pends upon the size of the building and . — — on. 3 ye 
nent reversing damper, as illustrated on the first fratus, varying from seven to fourteen a - Cle “D”—Same = Olass “CO” exce t that it 
were floor plan of the school building ventilating the fan rooms and from twelve to twenty _ eli; le ie coat ae a cmdidm 
ther system shown herewith. By reference to this for the boiler rooms. Usually the floor of _ e eens Bee ode oak 
ner, print it will be observed that the air for the boiler room must be from two to eight feet ° Chie = — ost ys » 
sults auditorium leaves the fresh air fan and enters low the level of the floor of the fresh air — es 4 ae . other sys Ri od Salt 
both one side of the reversing damper, leaving in rooms, unless vacuum heating systems —— ° Manites My + = a: | deaeeatinintion 
sup- such direction as to pass to the space over the The usual size of the fresh air and exhaust equipment which render an exac 
the 
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Superintendents and 

Principals will be in- 

terested in this new 
Record. 


Mayne’s Loose Leaf Final Re- 
cord contains space for recording: 


Pupil’s Name, Age, Residence, 
etc. 

Abstract of Entrance Stand- 
ings. 

Final Standings for. either 
semester or year. 

Times subject taught per week. 

Number of weeks’ study. 

Name of teacher. 

Name of textbook 

Data as to graduation, etc. 


The forms are simple and 
complete, and are suitable for 
any High School course. 

We publish vm Class 
Recitation Records, High School 
Registers and Term Record 
Sheets. 


Write for sample pages. 


S.Y. GILLAN & CO. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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of classification difficult, but in general this 
classification has proven satisfactory. 


Cost of Installation. 


After a careful study of this method of classi- 
fication and the figures on costs as thus ob- 
tained, it was found that the only satisfactory 
basis of determining the cost of the installation 
of the heating and ventilating plant was on the 
basis of the cubic feet of space in the building. 
The variation in costs within the different 
classes of systems is rare'y over ten per cent 
from the average, the greatest variation occur- 
ring in Class “A”. The resulting costs are as 
follows: 

Class A, cost of plant per cu. ft. 2.7¢ to 3.3ce— 
average 3.1c. 


Class B, cost of plant per cu. ft. 3.3c to 3.80¢— 
average 3.4c. 


Class C, cost of plant per cu. ft. 2.2c to 2.5c— 
average 2.4c. 

Class D, cost of plant per cu. ft. 2.2c to 2.3c— 
average 2c. 


Class E, cost of plant per cu. ft. 1.9¢ to 2.2c— 
average 2.1c. 


If classes D and E were but abandoned and 
a proper amount of ski!l were used in the de- 
sign, installation and operation of the remain- 
ing classes, a sufficient appropriation being pro- 
vided for the installation and operation of the 
ventilating plant, it is believed that little basis 
would be left for complaint as to the success of 
the artificial ventilating system. 


Classes D and E are the result of a too limited 
appropriation, a demand for too large a building 
for the funds available, too much ornamenta- 
tion, or too much equipment, or, in other words, 
an attempt to build*a $100,000 building with a 
$75,000 appropriation, the greatest sacrifice be- 
ing made in connection with the heating and 
ventilating plant. Better were a proper build- 
ing, well equipped, even tho smaller. 

The author is encouraged to believe that a 
more general appreciation of these facts and of 


Srhool Board Journal 


Uncle Sam Says “Please” 


The Bureau of Education, Department of 
the Interior, has long tried to persuade 
school executives to adopt the standard, 
uniform system of record-keeping designed 
by the N. E. A. A BETTER system, at 
LESS COST than anything “home-made.” 
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“CRAFT COLORS?” 


They are new liquid 
colors adapted for 
many uses, such as 
Manual Training 
s and Construction 
Work, for staining small 
wooden objects such as 
bird houses, wooden fig- 
ures, etc. They serve 
equally well in staining 
reeds, raffia and in gen- 
eral craft work. Being 
equivalent in color strength 
the four Base Colors can be 
mixed by mathematical for- 
mulas producing 50 compound 
colors. Price 1 0z. bottle 10c; 
20z. bottle 15c. Special sam- 
ple set of four 1 oz. bottles; 



























































the possibilities of the artificial ventilating sys- 
tem is now manifesting itself. 

As a matter of information it is interesting 
to note that the cost of the plumbing equip- 
ment for school buildings ranges from three- 
quarters of a cent to one and one-half cents per 
cubic foot, the average being one and one-tenth 
cents. The cost of electric equipments, exclu- 
sive of electric power plants, ranges from one- 
half to one cent per cubic foot, the average be- 
ing seven-tenths cents per cubic foot. 

In the case of the heating and ventilating, 
plumbing and electrical work, the costs seem to 
be approximately the same in grade schools and 
high schools. 

The appended table gives in detail the cost of 
various portions of a number of school buildings. 


SOME AIDS TO ADMINISTRATION IN 
PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEMS. 
(Concluded from Page 22) 
as purchasing educational supplies and equip- 
ments, and the maintenance and operation of 

school plants. 
Modern Methods Were Not Wanted. 

Paradoxical as it may seem, the installation 
of a modern system of accounting in this parti- 
cular school system, was bitterly opposed by the 
administrative officer in charge of the business 
side of the schools. During the progress of the 
work, arguments and disputes arose between this 
officer and the expert accountants who had been 
employed by the Board of education to systema- 
tize the affairs of the office. 

“They will ball me up,” the administrator 
would say, “No one will be able to understand 
our accounts, and we will be criticised.” 

‘Matters, however, did not turn out so badly 
as predicted. The result was that every one 
understood the accounts much better than they 


did under the old system. It was possible to 
furnish the public with understandable reports 
from time to time, which were appreciated. 
Formerly, it was impossible for any one to know 
definitely the condition of the school system 
with reference to its revenues and expenditures, 
and what relation these bore to educational re- 
sults. The preparation of budgets was mere 
guess work, and consisted chiefly in making the 


appropriations “just a little’ more than those of 
the previous year. 


Dental Clinic in Erie. 
(See page 22) 

The schools of Brie, Pa., have since October 
20, 1914, enjoyed the benefits of a dental clinic 
maintained thru the public-spirit of the Brie 
Dental Society. The Society itself, at its own 
expense, raised a fund of $700 for fitting up a 
dental clinic, providing not only the necessary 
furniture, fixtures and tools but also the services 
of a trained dental nurse. Members of the 
Society give their services gratis. 

On the first day, when the clinic was opened, 
26 children received treatment. The clinic has 
since been opened one or two days each week 
and all children who have been found to have 
defective teeth, have been examined and, where 
necessary, have been -treated, 

The work has met the approval of the public 
and has aroused much interest. The discussion 
in the newspapers and the comments of the 
children in the schools have aroused parents to 
the necessity of attending to the oral hygiene of 
their offspring. The unconsciously human state- 
ment of a Swedish mother who said that her 
“voung” had such bad teeth he could not “domes- 
ticate” his food is typical of the experience of 
many mothers who have been awakened to their 
responsibility. 


Omaha, Neb. Mr. C. J. Ernst has been elected 
president of the board of education. 
Dayton, O. Mr. Isaac Kinsey, a prominent 


citizen, has been elected president of the school 
board. 
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Your School Building is no better than its Plumbing 
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Wolff Closets are made of bee \I MW 
Vitreous China i" 


a non-absorbent,. unstainable ware 
which will positively not craze. 


Wolff Seats are of 


Extra Heavy Oak 


with Galvanized Cast Iron Re-enforcing 
Ring, which prevents warping, cracking 
and opening at the joints. 











Florence High School, Florence, Neb., J. J. Davey, Archt. 
Equipped entirely with products from the 


L.WOLFF MANUFACTURING CO. 


Fifty-nine Years of Quality 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Plumbing Goods Exclusively 
GENERAL OFFICES SHOWROOMS 


601-627 West Lake Street 111 N. Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO 






BRANCHES 


DENVER, COLO. 
TRENTON, N. J. 


BRANCH OFFICES 


ST. LOUIS, MO., 2210-2212 Pine Street 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, Builders Exchange 







































OMAHA, NEB. CINCINNATI, OHIO, 506 Lyric Bidg. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. KANSAS CITY, MO., 1204 Scarrett Bidg. 
Send for School Closet Circéler DALLAS, TEXAS SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., Monadnock Bidg. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. WASHINGTON, D.C.. 1130 Woodward Bidg. 


Old Dominion Patent Heating 
and Ventilating System 


Minimum Cost — 
Maximum Results 


“The Spirit of Progress” 


is exemplified in the Na- 
tion Wide Movement for 
better and more sanitary 
heating and ventilating of 
our schools, particularly in 
rural districts. The OLD 
DOMINION PATENT 
HEATING AND VEN- 
TILATING SYSTEM IS 
DAILY GROWING IN 
DEMAND in every State 
in the Union. Why? 

It does not re-heat and 
circulate the foul air in the 
room. 

It warms the room with 
pure fresh air and combines 
a duct or pipe to exhaust 
the vitiated or foul air. No 
other system does this. 


Do You Intend Building ? 


Send for free copy of 


ARCHITECTURAL 
TERRA COTTA 


(Brochure Series) 
VOLUME ONE - - THE SCHOOL 


This Booklet contains many helpful 
suggestions on the economical use of a 
permanent material in the building of 
the small school beautiful. 


It does not require a sep- 
arate independent foul air 
flue of brick or metal as all 
other systems do. 


NATIONAL 
TERRA COTTA SOCIETY 


METROPOLITAN BUILDING 
NEW YORK CITY 


It is simple, easy to set 
up, and easy to regulate. 
All other systems are com- 
plicated. 

It does not clog with soot 
and rot out, requiring ex- 
pensive experts to repair ; 
other systems do. 





It draws the foul or vitiated air from the floor of room by a syphon suction combined 
with the heater; no other system can do or does do this. 


It is the cheapest of all heating and ventilating systems, because it combines heater, 
ventilating drum, ventilating mat, stove pipe and foul air pipe or duct. Pipe furnished 
free five feet from center of heater. All other systems require expensive independent foul 
air flues or ducts, either metal, brick or stone. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOG 


VIRGINIA SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 
2000-2012 W. Marshall St., Richmond, Virginia 








Give Your Students An Opportunity 


to use practical wood working machines 
that are giving satisfaction in the most 
up-to-date and progressive factories, 
CRESCENT machines are the kind 
you should buy. 

Send today for complete catal 
telling about our splendid line of band 
saws, saw tables, jointers, shapers, 
planers, planers and matchers, borers, 
disk grinders, variety woodworkers, 
Universal woodworkers, swing saws. 


THE CRESCENT MACHINE COMPANY 


6 Columbia Street LEETONIA, OHIO 


The Rapid 
Blackboard Liner 


EASY TO HANDLE 


For Music and Penmanship 
Sent postpaid on receipt of 25 cents 
COLLEGE AND SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO. 


57-59 E. Eleventh Street NEW YORK 
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JELLITAC and COLD WATER produce 


Snow White Paste 


McConnell’s A.B.G. Primary Reading Chart | a ne Plates 
"es Pri _ Evans’ Arithmetical Series 
aon i a a. | Wilkinson New Agricultural Series 
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Baker's U. S. Historical Geography Maps JEL L for 7 to 8 3 Cents a Quart 
McConnell’s Language Chart Modern Physiology and Hygiene Chart aS Simply stir the powder into the water — 
McGonnell’s Complete Chart | Wew National Agricultural Chart the best and cheapest adhesive for school 


use. 


These goods are sold by all of the leading School Supply 


Houses, or write to 


McConnell School Supply Co. 


4330 Market Street 
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Philadelphia, Pa. 








School boards furnished with a trial 
quart carton gratis. 


ARTHUR S. HOYT COMPANY 


90-92 W. Broadway 


New York City 
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GET A BINDER 
HEADQUARTERS FOR FOR YOUR COPIES OF THE 
The Bradley famous Semi-Moist Water Colors, Kindergarten Furniture, ec American 
Materials and Books, Art, Drawing and Elementary Manual Training S ch O ol Bo ar d 
Supplies, Adhezo— Sticks like Glue—Raphia, Reed and other Handwork 
Materials, “‘Montessori Method Materials,’’ Brown’s Famous Pictures. Journal 
o . . 
Thomas Charles Company, N. W. Agents of Milton Bradley Co. Price 85 Cents Prepaid 
207 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 129 MICHIGAN STREET 
| MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
RECOMMENDATIONS OF MINNESOTA Award state aid for furnishing special courses any pupil. If possible, avoid placing work where 
EDUCATIONAL COMMISSION. on a co-operative plan by which the district will — light is reflected strongly from the board to the E 
The state educational commission of Minne. ‘{!U?nish the equipment and the state will approxi- eyes of pupils who are expected to read the of 
sota, on January sth, submitted to the ‘school mately sustain the additional expenses of hiring work. ; adc 
reople a summary of its recommendations for teachers. . er “When the thermometer is hanging six feet ito! 
the better control and more efficient operation of The education commission has reached the from the ‘floor near the center of your room, the F 
the state stinantions\ institutions. It is recom. C°NClusion that this plan will promote the effi- temperature should not register above 70 de he 
mended that all educational institutions “be ciency of the schools more than now, equalize grees or below 60 degrees Fahrenheit. Maintain she 
united to the end that the efficiency of the the burden better than now and give more com- a temperature as near 65 degrees as possible. su} 
schools be promoted, the burden of taxation pletely than now to every child in the state the “When the room becomes overheated, turn off 7 
equalized and adjusted a common school educs- guarantee of a common school education and to part or all of the heat rather than open the sal 
tion provided for every child, and that an oppor- &VeTy child who can profit by it the opportunity windows. Guard against sudden change of tem- to, 
tunity be given for special training of the in- for special training or higher education. perature. When turning the steam off or on in the 
dividual along vocational lines or in higher edu- the radiators, the valve should compa , 
caton in preparation for a professional calling.” FOR THE COMFORT OF CLASSROOMS. — or wide open, and not turned partially on aft 
The recommendations of the commission cover It has been well said that the best devices for vse of the steam radiators have ventilators ed 
ten points as follows: the heating, ventilation and lighting of school- a th. Th mould be kest open of Man! € 
Leave the university under the regents. rooms are valueless unless intelligently used U? “a = a ag ake rate t wi 
Put the supervision of common schools by the and maintained at all times in the best mechan- aerate : ‘cane ,. & po 
state under a state board of education. ical condition. The most perfect heating device one oC 28 WOE: a ota = when it will cone un 
Join the regents and the state board of edu- is useless if the janitor will not keep it clean _e Gee 5 vee . TO 
; : : , ‘ : : + draught upon any pupil sitting at his seat. th 
i cation in an educational council and well adjusted, and if the teachers will not a 2 
: " Riva ; : : bated ; “If the ventilation is not sufficient in cold : 
My Leave the independent districts as they are watch it sufficiently to maintain their rooms at s in 

: ace : vee weather, without opening the windows enough to i 
4 but make them uniform by abolishing the special @ comfortable temperature. In recognition of oa ht. or cool the room, “flush” the 81 

ae f all but three large city districts this need of care on the part of teachers, Supt. C@use @ Craught, or ¢ ; ° ca 
‘4 GHATLOVS OF GN DUS Lares lare y ,; om at recess; or while the windows are opened, 

i Raise the rural districts to the same dignity B. A. Winans of Livingston, Mont., has recently T° a ve 

* ; eee ; : : : : ‘~ have the pupils engage in some kind of exercise, 

4 and power as the independent districts by creat- issued a set of instructions which are suggestive h oan tc. In either case the wit wi 
$3 ing in each county a common school district em- in that they require teachers to take sufficient SUC a8 marching, etc. in | m 
a4 -e : ; : ‘ ; dows should always be closed before the pupils 
ia bracing all the rural territory. time from the routine of instruction to attend to d better to open each of in 
ia Insure trained men and women for supervision the lighting and heating of their respective ye Png - Tt a B han - open one very th 

da of rural schools thru the election of a common vee. ee vous os — » ” ti 

147 school supervisor by a representative body, in- “Give pupils all the light that the windows in we. . 
be stead of the county superintendent who may be your room will permit. Do not allow the direct For the sake of proper sanitation of 7 | 
ae , : : i] i‘; room and common knowledge, you should ac n 

ei well chosen or wholly unqualified. sunlight to shine in the faces of pupils or on their int if with the heating and ventilating 

iy | Distribute the state school fund in three ways: desks or work, if possible to prevent the same. a eee Se ‘ldi ° Ask the janitor to eX 

hae The income of the trust fund on a per capita “Shades should not be drawn at all in windows 8ystem of your building. : —- ¥ 
a basis according to the constitution; the present thru which direct sunshine does not come. Plain any points that — oo 

one mill tax on the basis of teachers’ salaries; Shades that are necessary in the morning or War in the Schools. b 
the present local one mill tax on the basis of some time during the day to prevent direct sun- “What Should be Said About War in the iz 

school attendance. light, should be raised whenever possible. Schools” is the title of a most interesting - 
So make school taxation by the state a stimu- “Do not use the blackboards in the small suggestive discussion of the opportunity an b 
lus to efficiency in the schools and a means of spaces between the windows at all. No work of duty of the American school in promoting the n 
equalizing the burden of common school educa- any kind that pupils are expected to look at cause of peace during the present European Wer. ' 

tion should be placed in spaces between windows, or The author is Mrs. Fanny Fern Andrews, secre 
Distribute state aid for first-class common next to the windows. tary of the American School Peace League. t 

hools and high schools in proportion to results “All work that pupils are expected to read Copies of the pamphlet may be obtained from 
os rit ] drew 05 Marlborough St., Boston, e 
accomplished, to the expense occasioned and to from the board should be written clearly and Mrs. Andrews at 405 Mar g I 
the burden entailed on each district. large enough that it may be readily seen by Mass. ¢ 
i 
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JANITORS’ DUTIES. 

Blackstone, Mass. Upon the recommendation 
of the superintendent, the school board has 
adopted regulations governing the duties of jan- 
itors. They read: 

“In the performance of their duties, janitors 
shall be subject to the general direction of the 
superintendent. 

“They shall do all the work that may be neces- 
sary to keep the buildings, appurtenances there- 
to, and the grounds, in proper condition thruout 
the year. This work shall include: 

“All sweeping shall be done as far as possible 
after school in the afternoon. Schoolrooms are 
to be swept and dusted at least three times a 
week. When sweeping is being done, as many 
windows as possible must be wide open and all 
possible measures must be taken to avoid raising 
unnecessary dust. All dust must be removed and 
rooms put in order at least thirty minutes before 
the opening of school in the morning. Dusting 
includes not only furniture, but also railings, 
sills, mouldings, and other projections likely to 
catch dust. 

“Halls and stairways must be washed once a 
week. Schoolrooms are to be washed once a 
month, or oftener if necessary. The entire build- 
ing is to be thoroly washed and cleaned during 
the summer vacation, during the Christmas vaca- 
tion and during the spring vacation. 

“Windows shall be washed before the begin- 
ning of each term. 

“Chalk troughs and blackboards 
washed once a week. 

“The furniture and all painted surfaces shall 
be cleaned with Sulpho-naphthol or other author- 
ized antiseptic, and water, at least once a year. 

“All banisters, hand-rails and door-knobs must 
be cleaned with the above solution once a week. 
No preparation shall be used on furniture that 
will damage the finish. 

“Janitors shall regulate the fires so as to ob- 
tain as far as possible a uniform heat of 68 de- 
grees Fahrenheit during the day. This tem- 
perature shall be secured in each room at least 
fifteen minutes before the opening of the morn- 
ing session. After the close of the afternoon 


shall be 
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session they shall open the doors and windows of 
each room for a sufficient time to change the air 
within. 

“The sanitaries must be kept as clean and 
odorless as possible. They must be placed in 
good condition at the close of each day. 


“The yards, closets, and basements must be 
kept in good order and free from all rubbish 
whatever. 

“All steps and walks must be kept clean. They 
must also be kept clear of snow while school is 
in session. During icy weather special care must 
be taken to prevent accidents. Fire-escapes must 
be kept clear of snow and ice. 


“Janitors shall see that the clocks are kept 
in proper order, and as near the standard time 
as possible. 

“Janitors shall take every precaution to avoid 
accidents from fire and shall see that no door is 
locked during school hours, and that all obscene 
or obnoxious marks or writings are removed im- 
mediately. 

“Janitors shall report at once to the superin- 
tendent any nuisance or injury to property, or 
any repairs that may be needed, but they shall 
not contract bills for repairs except those which 
need immediate attention. They shall not allow 
the grounds to be used as a place of resort for 
any person out of school hours. They shall be 
responsible for the care of buildings and grounds 
at all times when needed. 

“The janitors shall perform such other duties 
as may be thought necessary by the superin- 
tendent.” 


PERSONAL NEWS OF SUPERINTEND- 
ENTS. 

Mr. Iu. C. Chenowith, superintendent of schools 
of Bakersfield, and a member of the California 
State Board of Education, has resigned to be- 
come superintendent of schools of Kern County. 
Mr. Charles A. Whitmore, of Visalia, succeeds 
him on the State Board. 

Mr. Vernon L. Davey, formerly superintendent 
of schools at East Orange, N. J., died December 
30th at his home after a long iJlness culminating 
in heart failure. Mr. Davey was 62 years old. 

Portland, Me. Supt. DeForest H. Perkins has 
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a. re-elected, with an increased salary of 
2,700. 

Mr. S. O. Hartwell, for the past thirteen years 
superintendent of schools at Kalamazoo, Mich., 
will be named to succeed Mr. Joseph M. Frost, 
superintendent at Muskegon. Mr. Frost an- 
nounced a year ago that he would not be a can- 
didate for reappointment and Mr. Hartwell will 
succeed him in July. The position carries a sal- 
ary of $3,800 per year. 

Mr. S. W. Sherrill, a member of the faculty of 
the East Tennessee Normal School, Johnson City, 
Tenn., has announced his candidacy for state 
superintendent of public instruction for Ten- 
nessee, 

Cranston, R. I. Supt. Wm. C. Hobbs has been 
re-elected with a salary of $2,000 per year. 

Pawtucket, R. I. Supt. F. O. Draper has been 
re-elected with a salary of $3,000. 

Mr. M. P. Fobes, for twelve years superintend- 
ent of schools at Marshall, Minn., has been 
elected to a similar position at Northfield. He 
succeeds Mr. Edgar George who was in charge 
of the schools for 38 years. 

Louisville, Ky. Mr. J. C. Strother has been 
elected president of the board of education. 

Wheeling, W. Va. Dr. E. L. Armbrecht, for 
twelve years a member, has been elected presi- 
dent of the board of education. 


Syracuse, N. Y. Dr. A. EB. Larkin has been 
re-elected president of the board of education. 

Toledo, O. Mr. Isaac Kinsey has been elected 
president of the board of education, succeeding 
Mr. Frank Crane. 


Dayton, O. Mr. Bugene H. Herr has been re- 
elected president of the board of education for a 
fifth term. 

Mr. J. V. Murphy, of Platte, S. D., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Salem. 


Supt. M. BE. Moore, of Leavenworth, Kans., has 
been reelected with an increased salary of 
$3,000. 


Suffolk, Va. The school board has passed a 
rule providing that teachers who apply for posi- 
tions in the schools must give evidence of having 
professional training received in a normal schoo] 
or college. 
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BOYS’ CLUBS IN THE SCHOOL. 
(Continued from Page 10) 
times. The natural resources of the region, the 
conditions of the community, its interests, its 
opportunities in the way of schools and libraries 
must dictate the choice of work for the club. 

A number of considerations must be kept in 
mind to insure the success of a Boys’ Club. In 
the first place the members must be of about 
the same age in order to work from the same 
basis of knowledge and interest. Another re- 
quirement is to have a variety of occupations, 
so that all the members may find something to 
their taste. It will not do for the club to devote 
itself exclusively to debates, or essays, or read- 
ing. These should be judiciously alternated 
with indoor athletics, outdoor games, recitations, 
simple plays and entertainments. Another 
means of maintaining interest is to provide a 
few special events in the course of the year to 
which the boys can look forward; a public enter- 
tainment which friends and parents attend; a 
debate with a rival club; or a game between the 
club team and that of a neighboring village or 
township. Such events lead to a livelier interest 
in the regular meetings, as well as providing the 
joyful sense of “playing host” to friends on the 
appointed days. 

Jealousy is allayed by rotation in office, and 
no one boy must be allowed to become a chronic 
office-holder. Have committees to look after 
certain branches of the work, so that within a 
year every boy has had some personal work to 
do. Loyalty is engendered by service, so that 
each boy cares more for the club in proportion 
as he gives of himself to it. 

Encourage the boys to decorate their meeting 
place and make it as attractive as their oppor- 
tunities permit. Books and pictures 
from home, or purchas: 
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an entertainment, add to the homelikeness of 
the club-room. Meetings should be held at reg- 
ular times, as often as once a week in winter- 
time if possible. At least one formal open meet- 
ing should be held during the season in order 
to show the progress of the club and to accustom 
its members to conducting their program in the 
presence of others besides the usual attendants. 

The older boys can govern their clubs for 
themselves, but will need the stimulus of some 
adult to whom they can turn for help and ad- 
vice in the maintenance of interest and order. 
Boys under fourteen years of age should elect 
their own officers, but be under the guidance of 
an adult leader. On this leader depends the 
success of the club. It is not sufficient that he 
be a “good” man—he must also appeal to the 
boys’ sense of hero-worship, be forceful and 
magnetic, have enough of youth in him to join 
in their fun and yet be able to hold their respect. 
This type of man has it in his power to be of 
service to the youth of the community. 

The sort of club that will succeed in one place 
may be a flat failure in another. Therefore dif- 
ferent types of organizations are described here, 
the characteristics of each are indicated and 
the particular needs to which each ministers are 
suggested. 

Physical prowess appeals to the boys and the 
“strong man” is his first hero. Athletics is 
thus a popular interest, needing only direction 
in order to make it effective. 

The country boy has advantage over the city 
boy in the amount of outdoor life and fresh air 
that fall to his lot. He has opportunity for 
exercise and physical development. But does he 
make the best of these? We have grown so 
accustomed to pitying the lad who is brought up 
surrounded by brick and mortar, and to pointing 
to the country for our examples of physical ex- 
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cellence, that facts do not always sway our pre- 
conceived notions. Both Civil War and Spanish 
War officers found their city-bred troops quicker 
to follow orders and able to endure more hard- 
ships than their country-bred fellows. 

There is the usual argument that country boys 
get enough exercise in doing their chores. This 
may be so, or it may even be claimed that they 
sometimes get too much exercise and are harmed 
by the exhaustion consequent upon the amount 
of farm work required of them. However, such 
labor does not take the place of carefully 
planned athletics. The very fact of the city 
boy’s symmetrical development and the uneven 
development of the country boy indicate that 
the latter needs a little direction in his exer- 
cise, and in some few eases, a lightening of his 
chores. Many exercises need no apparatus, 
while Indian clubs, dumb-bells, gloves and a 
punching bag may be procured for a moderate 
sum. As for mats for wrestling and jumping, 
vaulting-po'es and parallel-bars, let the boys 
make these for themselves. 

The literary and debating club is so well 
known as to require little comment. The bene- 
fits of such an organization need searcely be 
mentioned. The average child is usually in- 
capable of expressing himself clearly when 
speaking before a number of people. Even when 
he has an idea he fails to do himself justice. 
Debate accustoms him to think while on his 
feet, to do so quickly, and to express himself 
concisely. Preparation for debate widens the 
boy’s acquaintance with books and magazines, 
and enriches his thoughts. 

The Historical Society developed in many 
neighborhoods is often made valuable to the 
entire district. It lays its foundation in the 
collecting instinct of the normal small boy. 
Each community has a different field opened 
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before it. 


In the older districts there may be 
forgotten papers and letters stored in the attics 
of the old homes which will throw light on much 


early history. Old furniture, clothing and early 
forms of farm implements may be gathered. 
Other districts yield Indian relics to the turning 
of the plow. Books or magazine accounts of 
the history of the district may be collected. 
Taken together, these may form a very respect- 
able nucleus for a local history club and muse- 
um. The State Historical Society of the state 
may be able to add to the material, supply 
reading-lists or send a lecturer to the club. 

With a collection as a basis, the club could 
hold regular meetings, having programs cover- 
ing some phase of local history, or interest 
allied thereto. In many communities there are 
older men who have shared in the history-mak- 
ing period and could tell of the clearing of the 
forests, crossing the plains, the coming of the 
first railway, incidents of war or political his- 
tory. Get them to talk to the club from time 
to time; for, after all, history at first hand is 
the most interesting. 

On national holidays have special open meet- 
ings to which friends are invited. Debates, reci- 
tations, musie and essays could form the pro- 
gram, or a short play or historic tableau be 
given. At the annual meeting give a resume of 
the work of the year, so that the members may 
get a concrete idea of what they have accom- 
plished. 

In certain parts of the country where the for- 
ests are being demolished, or the growth of the 
town is destroying the wild-flower areas, sam- 
ples of wood and connections of flora, carefully 
mounted and indexed, will in time acquire his- 
torical as well as scientific value. The same is 
true of A collection of birds’ 
hests, with a colored print of the former occu- 
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pants mounted above each nest, makes a valu- 
able exhibit. Eggs, on the other hand, are not 
worth collecting, as they are not needed for 
scientific purposes, are so fragile that they are 
sure to be broken and involve a needless sacri- 
five of lives that, spared, would be employed in 
aiding the farmers to get rid of various pests. 
Geological specimens may also be gathered. 

The historical and natural history specimens, 
gathered by young people, if carefully arranged 
and housed in the school, library or town-hall, 
may in time develop into a really valuable col- 
lection. 

The Farmers’ Institutes, State Agricultural 
Colleges or some official source connected with 
the state department of education have fre- 
quently encouraged the formation of Boys’ 
Clubs to compete in raising the best crops on 
small plots of ground allotted to them on their 
home farms. The most permanent of these 
clubs are those under the local leadership, pre- 
ferably that of the country school superintend- 
ent. The clubs are organized for the purpose 
of seeing which boys can raise the most or best 
of a specified article on a certain area of ground. 
Certain rules of planting, cultivation and ex- 
hibition are made for all to follow, and in most 
instances printed instructions are followed in 
growing the crop. Utilizing the competitive 
spirit, the children are unconsciously inspired 
to wider interests in their efforts to raise a 
prize-winning crop. Incidentally they learn to 
recognize good and bad qualities in the product; 
te guard against insects and fungi and other 
dangers to their crops; to improve the quality 
of their product and to read agricultural litera- 
ture that will be of further help to them. They 
may also learn to keep accounts, to gain a full 
realization of the time and labor required in 
raising a crop and the value of co-operation. 
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An exhibition gives opportunity for compari- 
son of the work and establishes a bond of com- 
mon interest and social spirit among the boys. 
It also gains the sympathetic attention of.their 
parents and neighbors. Whether the boys grow 
fruit, corn, potatoes, cotton, livestock or poultry 
depenas upon the locality, but whatever is 
grown, the effect upon the boy is the same. 
When they realize that farming needs study to 
become effective, and their interest is aroused 
in that direction, the making of good farmers 
has begun. In some clubs boys and parents 
make excursions to neighboring experiment- 
fields and to State Agricultural colleges. Others 
have turned to the improvement of school 
¢rounds as a part of their work. 


SPECIAL STUDIES. 


A motion picture film exchange has been 
cpened at the University of Kansas. The ex- 
change is free to superintendents of schools who 
desire to use the films in the Jocal picture thea- 
ters for the benefit of children. There is no 
fee connected with the use of the pictures but 
persons who receive them for exhibition pur- 
poses are responsible for the express charges. 
The pictures are educational in character and 
are selected with special care. Some of those in 
use include: An American in the Making; Safe 
Fire Escapes; A Crime of Carelessness; The 
Manufacture of Cereals. 

The public schools of Los Angeles, Cal., have 
50,000 children engaged in school garden activ- 
ities. 

Detroit, Mich. Upon the suggestion of Supt. 
Charles E. Chadsey, the school board has ex- 
tended the safety first idea to the public schools. 
A complete system of school patrols has been 
formed of older boys in the schools to guard the 
younger children from the dangers of street 
traffic. Slogans are prepared weekly and printed 
on the blackboards so that the children may have 
them always before their eyes. 
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SPANKING AS A FINE ART. 
(Continued from Page 23) 
national airs from “Annie Laurie” to “Comin 
Thru the Rye” with variations. 
A Long-Distance Spankist. 

Some of the great spankers did their best 
work in the sprints—their efforts were short and 
sweet. Others like Doctor Keate of Eton, ex- 
celled in Marathon distance spanking. His 
work was not so artistic upon the first two or 
three of his patients, but after he had his seeund 
wind, and had gone down the line to number 44 
or 45, then his work was a joy to behold. 

Absence from roll-call was punishable by 
flogging. One day, the boys went into secret 
session and resolved that none of them should 
be present at the next roll. The doctor left a 
dinner party to call the roll. When none of the 
boys appeared, he sent out his sergeant-at-arms 
to round them up. He waited until all of them 
were brought before him, then rolling up his 
sleeves, he flagged all of them—ninety or more 
—in less than fifteen minutes. Then he re- 
turned to his dinner party as pleasant and 
agreeable as usual. 

This story is told of the old spankist: 
the boys called on him to say good-bye. “You 
seem to know me well,” said the great spankist, 
“but I have no remembrance of having seen 
your face before.” 

“You are better acquainted with my other 
end,” was the unblushing reply of the boy. 

On another occasion, a patient who was due 
for treatment could not be found, and the doctor 
was kept waiting in his spankatorium. A name- 
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sake of the missing boy happened to pass the 

door; he was seized by Keate’s orders 

brought to the bleck as a vicarious sacrifice. 
A Left-Handed Spankist. 

Students of spankology tell us that most of 
the great spank artists have been right-handed; 
they spanked from the starboard side. But, of 
course, none of them could boast of being ex- 
perts in their line, unless they could use either 
Cadecnaiie ambidextrous. 

At the beginning of the last century, there 
presided over Shrewsbury’s School, one Doctor 
Butler. He held the unique distinction among 
spankists of being left-handed—he spanked from 
the port side. In baseball parlance, he was a 
south paw. He turned out more masterpieces 
with his good left than Van Dyke ever did with 
his right. His favorite colors were black and 
blue rampant on a field of pink. When his 
artistic temperament got the better of him, he 
sometimes varied these with dashes of purple 
and red. 

The doctor belonged to the Pre-Raphaelite 
school of artists. That is, he believed that the 
style that prevailed before the time of Raphael 
was better because it was harder and truer to 
nature—nothing soft appealed to Doe. 

Like all artists, he had his atelier or spank- 
atorium in which he did his best work, as Kip- 
ling would say, “just for the joy of the work- 
ing.” This spank shop was a dark room, lighted 
by a narrow loop hole, and just large enough to 
hold the flogging block, birch and other spank 

js. The boys called it the Black Hole, or 
sometimes Harhish’s Hole, from the name of the 
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youngster who roomed there regularly. Into 
this room the doctor dragged the spankee, dex- 
terously placed him over the flogging block, 
threw his good left into high speed and cut out 
the muffler. 

A Tabloid Spankist. 


The intricacies of the art of spanking do not 
require that the spankist be a heavy weight; if 
this were so, the name of Doctor Wooll of Rugby 
would never appear high on the roll of those who 
have spanked their way to fame. 

Doc Wooll was a little man with a big kick. 
He had a six-cylinder, ninety-horsepower spank 
in a light runabout body. He, like all great 
spankists, believed in the efficiency of the rod 
upon all occasions. Once he was told that a cer- 
tain boy had begun to show signs of genius. 
“Say you so,” said Doc, “then begin to flog him 
tomorrow morning.” 

Wooll had had his official spank list made out 
each day on paper of a particular size and color. 
This was called the “bill.” Doc spanked every 
day just to keep his hand in; but Friday was 
the official spank day on which all those whose 
names appeared upon the “bill” were given an 
artistic dressing. 

On one occasion, Wooll made Doc Keate 
shudder and look to his laurels as a long-dis- 
tance spanker. It was like this: One after- 
noon all of the class, except the boy who was 
reciting to Doe, rushed out of the room before 
the benediction was pronounced. Sending out 
his First Assistant Spanker to round them up, 
he gave orders that all of them should be brought 
to the Spank shop at 3 o’clock. Punctually at 
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the time, Wooll entered the room, and calling 
for the “bill,” began with the head boy and 
spanked his way down the line thru the 38, in- 
cluding the boy who had not run out. He did 
the job in just ten minutes. One of the grad- 
uates suggested this as an appropriate motto to 
be placed above the door: “Great Cry and Little 
Wool.” 
A Single-Entry Spankist. 
_ One of the most conscientious and painstak- 
ing of the older spankists was a Swabian school- 
master of the seventeenth century, who taught 
for 51 years, keeping a single entry record of 
his achievements. Here is his balance sheet: 
911,527 blows with cane. 
125,010 blows with ruler. 
20,896 blows with rod. 
136,715 blows with hand. 
10,395 slaps over mouth. 
7,905 slaps over ear. 
111,801 snaps on hand. 
22,763 nota bene. 
727 boys kneel on peas. 
613 boys kneel on tacks. 
1,701 hold rod in the air. 
8,000 blows for errors in Latin grammar. 
76,000 nota bene for same. 
22,300 tasks by heart. 
5,000 wore fool’s cap. 
3,000 terms in scolding vocabulary. 
113 terms of his own invention. 


fe A Famous Spank Shop. 
lhree or four hundred years ago, there was a 


famous Spankatorium run by a Professor Some- 
body—we’ll call him Professor Swatem. This 
Knight of the Rod held a monopoly of the 
spanking business in Paris. His spank menu 


was served up either a la carte or table d’hote in 


true Parisian style. Not confining his art to 
the boys of his own school, he did a flourishing 
business with the stranger without his gates. 
Anybody could be accommodated by sending the 
proper fee—by simply forwarding a note to the 
spankatorium something like this: “Mr. So and 
So presents his compliments to Professor 
Swatem and begs him to reward the bearer with 
twenty stripes, well laid on.” Young men who 
had carried notes from their fathers to the Pro- 
fessor and received twenty francs worth of un- 
guentum baculinum, in the future became sus- 
picious of billet doux addressed to the professor. 
When Jacques did have one handed to him by 
the head of the house, he hunted up some boy 
to whom he owed a grudge, handed the note to 
him and said: “Here, take this to Professor 
Swatem, number 23, Rue d’Spank, and I'll give 
you a franc; I don’t have the time to go just 
now.” Then Jacques would hurry around the 
corner of number 23, Rue d’Spank and listen to a 
rendition of the Hallelujah Chorus with a barrel 
stave accompaniment. 

Ladies who had been jilted by their lovers, 
gave said lovers a note to number 23, Rue 
d’Spank with their benediction—sweet revenge. 

A Boy Who Loved to be Spanked. 

In the hey-day of spanking, the noble youth 
was provided with a “whipping-boy” who served 
the double purpose of page and spank alabi for 
his lordship. If milord failed in his Latin con- 
jugation, the whipping-boy was hunted up and 
given a trimming to balance the young noble’s 
account. Not that the spank-boy was just crazy 
to take the lacing that was due the other fellow, 
but that was what they were being paid for, and 


they knew that they had to take it to earn their 
salary. 

In the Blue Book of Spankistry, there is writ- 
ten the name of one boy who just doted on 
spankings. He preferred a spanking to a game 
of baseball or chocolate creams any day. This 
boy, named Tripp, really deserved many more 
than he ever received, but he loved them so much 
that he would even volunteer to take another 
victim’s place. 

Tripp was always ready, knelt with great 
ceremony, then rose again, and said playfully, 
“Allow me, sir, to put my bandana under my 
knees—these breeches cost Dad twelve bucks, 
and he gave me particular charge not to soil 
them.” Then kneeling again, Tripp would say, 
“Sir, be so kind as to hit high and gently.” 
During the seance he made the rafters ring with 
his yells. When all was over, he jumped up with 
alacrity, made his bow and said, “Thank you, 
sir.” Here were the manners of a Chesterfield 
before and after taking. 

To spank, or not to spank, that is the question. 
Is it better for the school youth of tomorrow to 
be mollified by the stick of candy instead of the 
spanking stick? Shall the slipper, barrel stave 
and trunk strap be relegated to the attic, and 
spanking as an art go the way of the gladsome 
appendix, and be “cut out?’ Let the poet an- 
swer— 

“O, ye who still hold spanking dear, 

Maintain it bravely, each in his own sphere. 

Parents, teachers, guardians, do your best 

Never to let the Rod in torpor rest. 

Extend the practice, propagate the zest, 

Spank at all times—in every novel mode, 

Instruct your teachers in the Busby code.” 
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ILLEGAL EXPENDITURES OF SCHOOL 
MONEY. 
(Concluded from Page 20) 
of the book was in no way in aid of common 
schools.” 

Saying that the words “in aid of common 
schools” had no exact signification in them- 
selves, the court concluded by looking into the 
history of the common school system of Ken- 
. tucky that all aid other than to defray the ex- 
penses of such schools was strictly withheld by 
the constitution. “If the General Assembly,” 
the court declared, “may appropriate the reve- 
nue of the school fund for any purpose which 
cannot be clearly shown not to be in aid of 
common schools in any sense or degree, the 
whole sum may be dissipated and lost to the 
children of the state whenever the legislature 
so wills it, and the constitutional provision 
prove a mere brutum fulmen,” 

Vehicles as Necessary School Supplies. 

Can a county board of education purchase 
wagons and employ drivers to transport pupi!s 
to and from a consolidated school with money 
raised by the vote of the district under a statute 
authorizing the tax to be expended “in the 
building, improvement, and equipment of school- 
houses; for the purchase and condemnation of 
necessary real estate; for the payment of teach- 
ers, purchasing necessary supplies, and the ex- 
tension of the school term?” This question 
was raised by a bill brought by taxpayers to en- 
join the use of this collected tax for the afore- 
said purpose of transportation. Im 1912 the 
Kentucky Court of Arpoals enjoined such use 
of this money as unauthorized by law (38 L. R. 


A. N. 8S. 710). 
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The rationale of the decision is as follows: ing such pupils to and from school (73 Pace. 


“The power of the county board in expending 
this money is carefully limited by the statute, 
and under the statute the county board is not 
authorized to spend it for anything else, for the 
inclusion of certain things is necessarily the 
exclusion of all others; and if the board may 
go beyond the statute there is nothing to guide 
it and no limit to its authority.” 

It was contended that wagons to carry chil- 
dren to and from school can be included in the 
terms “necessary supplies”; but the court re- 
jected this construction saying: “Necessary sup- 
plies mean necessary supplies for school pur- 
poses. It has never been provided by statute 
in this state that any fund raised by taxation 
may be used in transporting children to and 
from school; and if so radical a change in our 
school laws is desired it should be expressed 
plainly. The presumption is that the terms 
used in this act were used in the same sense as 
in the previous statutes. We do not hold that 
the legislature may not provide for the levying 
of a tax for this purpose; we only hold that it 
has not yet done so.” 

Beyond question school authorities have no 
inherent right, in the absence of statute, to use 
school funds for the transportation of pupils 
(154 Ill. App. 119). But the legislatures of 
some states have expressly provided therefor, 
and such statutes are constitutional. Indeed 
the Kansas court has upheld a statute providing 
that the school board of any district, where there 
are pupils residing three or more miles from the 
schoolhouse, shall allow their parents or guard- 
ians a limited sum as compensation for convey- 


927). 

But the legislative intention to use school 
money for the transportation of pupils must be 
clearly expressed, as courts do not infer it from 
ambiguous expressions. Thus directors have 
no right to use school money to transport pupils 
under a statute authorizing them “to establish 
and keep in operation a sufficient number of 
schools for the accommodation of all children in 
the district, and secure for all such children the 
right and opportunity to an equal education” 
(145 Ill. App. 119). Neither can they do 80 
under a statute empowering them to levy 4a 
special tax to pay the necessary expenses of the 
school (168 Ind. 384, 81 N. E. 62). Even if 
the statute provides for the free transportation 
of pupils, it is generally held that such transpor- 
tation is a matter within the sound discretion of 
the school authorities and not a matter of right. 
In such cases it is necessary to show an abuse 
of this discretion before they can be compelled 
by mandamus on behalf of the pupils to furnish 
free transportation (Note 37 L. R. A. N. S&. 
1110). 


THE CINCINNATI SCHOOLS. 
(Continued from Page 13) 

is to be conducted under the immediate direc- 
tion of the head of the Child Labor Bureau. 

Vocational guidance has received much atten- 
tion, both in training elementary teachers in 
conference, so as to enable them to deal intel- 
ligently with their pupils in this service, and 
particularly in high school where continued ef- 
fort has been made to hold pupils in school, to 
inform them as to possibilities in the world, to 
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help them to intelligence about work and about 
themselves, and to send them from school, when 
the time comes, with all- possible advice and 
help. 

Especially significant is the survey of the 
printing trades, undertaken by the schools in 
co-operation with the Chamber of Commerce, 
the printers and the various printers’ unions. 
The study is to secure facts which will bear 
upon the educational needs and opportunities of 
those now in the trades, as well as those who 
purpose entering them. When this first survey 
is completed, it is proposed to undertake a sim- 
ilar study of the clothing, shoe and building 
trades, analyzing and interpreting the informa- 
tion secured and making it the basis for the 
development of a system of vocational education 
relating directly to the trade involved. 

Finally, to complete the account, mention 
nust be made of the social center work of the 
schools. Only a beginning has been made, but 
already results have been reached in several 
communities which make the outlook as hopeful 
in this field as other cities have found it. Such 
an outcome will be typical in a city as full of 
co-operative effort as Cincinnati. 

With these features in its schools, and with 
the general attractiveness of the city itself, Cin- 
cinnati opens its doors to the Department of 
Superintendence. Its hospitality will not be less 
than that of the South, its near neighbor, and 
a cordial we'come will await all who come. And 
as the city extends this invitation, the schools 
repeat it with added emphasis. Whatever we 
have is open for all to see. 


EVENING SCHOOLS. 

Geneseo, Ill. An evening school has been 
opened in the Geneseo Township High School. 
Courses are offered in bookkeeping, penmanship, 
Spelling and arithmetic. 

Pittsburg, Cal. Evening classes for foreign 
born residents have been opened with an en- 
rollment of 290 persons. Classes are divided 
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into two sections, those for adults and those for 
minors from 14 to 20 years of age. 


Altoona, Pa. The practical character of the 
Altoona Night Schools has caused the enroll- 
ment to rise to 2,033 during the present semes- 
ter. Not only young men are in the schools 
but more than 500 women and girls are engaged 
in studying dressmaking and millinery, cooking, 
etc. In fact the cooking classes have so large 
an attendance that but one session weekly .can 
be given to the respective classes. In addition 
to the studies in industrial classes, 200 men and 
women are enrolled in a class in English, for for- 
eigners. Choruses and orchestras have been or- 
ganized, and one session weekly is devoted to 
the singing of folk songs and national anthems, 
closing with America. 

The largest factor in the success of the Even- 
ing schools has been the teaching corps which is 
recruited from the special teachers employed in 
the day Trade Schools and practical shopmen 
and practical seamstresses and milliners who 
live in Altoona. 

Fort Wayne, Ind. Evening classes in mechan- 
ical drawing have been opened with an attend- 
ance of 75 men. The instruction leads into arch- 
itectural drawing, sheetmetal drafting, machine 
design and mapping. 

York, Pa. A total of 103 girls in the high 
school have elected sewing following its recent 
introduction in the school. All but one of the 
senior class have elected the subject and five 
post-graduates have enrolled. 

Globe, Ariz. An evening school has been 
opened in the high school offering courses in 
home economics, manual training, bookkeeping, 
stenography and typewriting, arithmetic, trigo- 
nometry, algebra, Spanish, English, psychology 
and pedagogy. 

Ada, Minn. The Domestic Science Department 
of the high school has recently put a lunch plan 
into operation for the benefit of pupils who come 
from the rural districts and are forced to bring 
their lunches. The children sit at tables and 
are waited upon by the girls of the normal 
training department. One hot dish and two paper 
napkins are furnished by the school. A charge 
of three cents per day is made. 

Ashtabula, 0. Classes in commercial branches, 
manual training, mechanical drawing, domestic 
science, electricity and courses in English for 
foreigners are offered in the night school this 
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year which has proven very successful. Two 
hundred and twenty-five students have been en- 
rolled. Of this number 150 are foreigners who 
are taking the course in “English for Foreign- 
ers.” The latter is one of the most popular of- 
fered and has met a demand. 

An increase in attendance was noted in Buf- 
falo night schools after the holidays. Ordinar- 
ily at that time a decrease is shown. New 
courses, recommended by businessmen, attracted 
many students. Among the subjects taught for 
the first time are salesmanship and business 
correspondence. A class in sign-card writing 
was started at one school. 


PERSONAL NEWS. 


Mr. H. B. Hendley has been elected president 
of the board of education at Tacoma, Wash., suc- 
ceeding C. F. Gray. 

Tacoma, Wash. The school board has created 
the positions of assistant secretary, purchasing 
agent and superintendent of properties and 
school mechanic. Mr. A. T. Williams, Mr. T. A. 
Spencer and Mr. John Benthien have been named 
for the respective offices. Mr. Alfred Lister, 
secretary of the board, thru the change, becomes 
business manager. 

Philadelphia, Pa. Mr. Albert H. Raub, former- 
ly assistant district superintendent of schools, 
has been elected associate superintendent, suc- 
ceeding Mr. William C. Jaccbs. Associate super- 
intendents John P. Garber, George Wheeler and 
Oliver P. Cornman have been re-elected for one 
year, 

Mr. Thomas McGeehan, superintendent of the 
public schools of East Youngstown, O., died on 
January 7th. 

Mr. E. J. Riner, of Spokane, Wash., has been 
re-eleeted superintendent of school buildings and 
grounds 

Newport, R. I. Dr. C. F. Barker, chairman of 
the school board since 1894, has resigned. Mr. 
Barker completed 21 years of service and had 
been in office longer than any other incumbent. 

Indianapolis, Ind. Mr. Wm. M. Taylor has 
been elected president of the school board, suc- 
ceeding Mr. J. H. Emrich 

Dr. Charles A. McMurray has been elected Pro- 
fessor of Elementary Education in the Peabody 
College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn., and will 
enter upon his duties June 17, 1915. 
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Literal. 
A teacher signalized the reopening of school 
by asking her class to write an essay on Lendon. 
Later she was surprised to read the following 
in one attempt: 


“The people of London are noted for their 
stupidity.” The young author was asked how 
he got that idea. 

“Please, miss,” was the reply, “it says in the 
textbook the population of London is very 


‘dense !” 


How Unfair. 

“How did your daughter pass her examination 
for a position as teacher?’ asked one. 

“Pass!” was the answer. “She didn’t pass at 
all. Maybe you wouldn’t believe it, but they 
asked that girl about things that happened long 
before she was born.”—Lippincott’s. 


Boston Dialogues. 
Willie was wiping his spectacles, says the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer. 

“Where have you been, Willie?’ his mother 
inquired. 

“T have been making a call on my dear teach- 
er,” the affectionate child replied. 

“What was the nature of your errand?” asked 
the mother. 

“T went to my teacher’s home to request her 
to hold the study of geography in abeyance uutil 
the authorities truthfully determine the new 
bouudaries of those nations that are at present 
engaged in a cruel and inexcusable war.” 

“And what did she say ?” 

“T hate to repeat it, mother.” 

“Do not hesitate on my account, my child?” 

“She called me a protoplastic prig.” 

“How intensely shocking!” 


Kindergartner—You’ve counted up to eight 
nicely, dear. But don’t you know what comes 
after eight? 

Elsie—Bedtime. 


CLAIMS IT'S HIS 


“PEACE BUTTON 
WoT TH’ OTHER 
GUY’S WEARIN’ 





What They Were Fighting Over. 


Foz, Chicago Journal. 


<> SCHOOL PENCILS 


a name and trade-mark of EBERHARD FABER “are 







E WRITING. The ideal cil for school use, giving the maximum of 
rvice. Round, green polish. Lead of highest quality in grades 1,2,3,4 
Our School Catalog sent upon request. 
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Had Trouble. 

The group of American teachers sent to South 
America during the summer of 1913 by the Car- 
negie Foundation for International Concilia- 
tion, had many novel experiences. On one “leg” 
of the voyage practically all of the members of 
the party suffered from seasickness. Just how 
badly some of them suffered is told by Dr. Harry 
Erwin Bard who headed the party. 


“After we returned to New York,” says Dr. 
Bard, “we were met by friends and [ could not 
help overhearing one man say to his wife: 


“<T suffered dreadfully, Mary, during those 
two days. I could keep nothing on my stomach.’ 


“ ‘Nothing whatever? said the wife. 


“ ‘Nothing,’ said the man in woeful remem- 
brance, ‘except a mustard plaster and my 


hands. He Knew. 


The teacher was giving the geography class 
a lesson on the cattle ranches. She spoke, ac- 
cording to the Youth’s Companion, of their beef 
all coming from the West, and wishing to test 
the children’s observation, she asked: 

“And what else comes to us from these 
ranches ?” 

That was a poser. She looked at her shoes, 
but no one took the hint. She tried again: 

“What do we get from the cattle besides 
beef ?” 

One boy eagerly raised his hand. 

“T know what it is. It’s tripe,” he announced, 


triumphantly. Semstess 


Mrs. B.—The girls of my daughter’s class 
have agreed to graduate in simple gowns. 

Mrs. W.—That will save you money on your 
daughter’s outfit. 

Mrs. B.—I’m not quite sure. She intends car- 
rying $25 worth of orchids. 


He Was the Original? 

Dr. P. P. Claxton, United States Com- 
missioner of Education, understands the 
negro and thoroly enjoys stories illus- 
trating negro peculiarities. One day 
shortly after his coming to Washington 
he was called to the door by an old negro 
looking for work. 

“What is your name?” said Dr. Clax- 
ton. 

“Mann! M-a-n-n, suh,” said the col- 
ored man. 

“Mann?” asked Dr. Claxton. “Per- 
haps you are the son of a former servant 
of Horace Mann?’ 

“No, suh!” came the astonishing reply, 
“Ah is Horace Mann!” 

Returning from school the other after- 
noon, a little girl informed her mother 
that she had learned how to “punctuate.” 

“Well, dear,” said her mother, “and 
how is it done?” 

“Why, when you write ‘Hark!’ you put 
a hat-pin after it; and when you ask a 
question you put a buttonhook.” 





Teachers! Why not Demand 


American Made Pencils for American Pupils 


Eagle No. 245 “‘Alpha”’ for Beginners 
Eagle No. 315 “* Veriblack’’ for Drawing 
Eagle No. 325 M.S. “‘Writing”’ for General Use 


EAGLE PENCIL CO. roms 


A New Excuse. 
Teacher: Why are you late this morning? 
Johnnie: Mother told me to walk quietly and 
slowly! 


A Case of Absentmindedness. 

At the Richmond convention of the National 
Society for the Promotion of Industrial Educa- 
tion a well known educator became lost in the 
city while engrossed in some reflections upon a 
session. His misadventure led to a discussion 
of absentmindedness during which Dr. Leonard 
P. Ayres of the Russell Sage Foundation told a 
story. 

“A case of absentmindedness,” he remarked, 
“that reminds me of the experience of a certain 
professor. One evening on returning home to 
dinner the professor was met at the door by his 
wife, who led him into the house with a reprov- 
ing glance. 

“Do you know, John,’ said she just a little 
poutfully, ‘that you went away this morning 
without kissing me good-bye?’ 

“Ts that so? responded the professor with 4 


thoughtful expression. “Then who in the deuce 


. : 7» 
did I kiss? The Properous Way. 


Two Jefferson City negroes care for the lawn 
round the state capitol of Missouri, according 
to the Saturday Evening Post. Former Gover 
nor Hadley heard them discussing the pronul- 
ciation of the word “exactly.” 

They were about to fight, when an old negro 
came along and offered to act as arbitrator. 

“Which am de mos’ properous,” asked one of 
the disputants, “de-zackly or dis-zackly?”’ 

“Look heah, yo’ black whelps,” shouted the 
old negro, “wha’ am yo’ edgecation nohow! It 
hain’t de-zackly nor it hain’t dis-zackly. It am 
pu-zackly, that’s what.” 


A Natural Mistake. 
“What sort of a school is "Leazer Tudwinker’s 
niece goin’ to, up to the city ?”’ 
“Q Controversy of Music, I b’lieve they call 
it; she’s learning to be a choir singer.”—Puck. 
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SUN LIUYN GHGS“ 


ADJUSTABLE WINDOW 
SHADES. 


Oliver C. Steele Mfg. Co. 

L. O. Draper Shade Co. 

Fuson Adj. Shade Co 
Frampton Window Shade Co 
The Aeroshade Company, 


AIR 
Langlow, 


SCHOOL FURNITURE. 
Fowler Co. 


ART MATERIALS. 
Binney & Smith. 
Eagle Pencil Co. 
Milton Bradley Co. 
American Crayon Co. 
The Prang Co. 
Devoe & Raynolds. 


ATHLETIC FIELD 
APPARATUS 
Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 
Ww. S. Tothill. 


AUDITORIUM LIGHTING. 
Kansas City Scenic Co. 


AUDITORIUM SEATING, 


Haney School Furniture Co. 
Peabody School Furniture Co. 
BE. W. A. Rowles. 

American Seating Co. 

Peter & Volz Co. 

Steel Furniture Co. 

N. J. School & Church Furn. Co 


AUDITORIUM SCENERY. 
Kansas City Scenic Co. 


BATTERIES—STORAGE, 
Stanley & Patterson, Inc. 


BLACKBOARDS—COMPOSI- 
TION. 


N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
American Seating Co. 

E. W. A. Rowles. 

Peckham, Little & Co 


BLACKBOARDS—NATURAL 
SLATE. 


Albion Bangor Slate Co. 
Crown Slate Company 
Diamond Slate Company. 
Excelsior Slate Company. 
Granville Hahn, 

E. J. Johnson. 

Keenan Structural Slate Co. 
Lehigh Structural Slate Mfg. Co 
North Bangor Slate Co. 
Parsons Bros. Slate Co. 
Penna. Structural Slate Co. 
Pennsylvania Blackboard Co. 
Phoenix Slate Company. 
Stephens-Jackson Co. 

M. L. Tinsman & Co. 
Thomas Zellner 


BOOK COVERS. 


Holden Patent Book Cover Co 
Peckham, Little & Co 
University Pub. Co. 


BOOK PUBLISHERS. 
A. J. Barnes Pub. Co. 
Ginn & Co 
D. C. Heath & Co. 
Macmillan Co 
Phonographic Inst. Co. 
Isaac Pitman & Sons 
The Prang Co 
Silver, Burdett & Co 
Christopher Sower Co 
University Pub. Co 
Rand McNally & Co 
Lyons & Carnahan. 
G. P,. Putnam's Sons. 
D. Appleton & Co. 


Longmans Green & Co. 
Chas. FE. Merrill Co, 
A. N. Palmer Co 


CAPS & GOWNS. 
Cotrell & Leonard. 
Cox Sons & Vining. 


CRAYONS. 


Binney & Smith 
National Crayon Co 
American Crayon Co 
FE. W. A. Rowles 


Peckham, Little & Co 


DEAFENING 
Samuel Cabot 


QUILT. 


DEODORIZERS. 


American Sanitary Products Co 
DISINFECTANTS. 
Amer: 


in Sanitary Products Co 


Mmm Saas 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


MENT. 
Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co. 
E. H. Sheldon & Co. 
Columbia School Supply Co. 
Kewaunee Mfg. 
Economy eaten ‘Table Co. 


EQUIP- 


DRAFTING ROOM FURNITURE. 


Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co. 
E. H. Sheldon & Co. 
Economy Drawing Table Co. 


DRINKING FOUNTAINS. 


L. Wolff Mfg. Co. 

Jas. B. Clow & Sons. 

N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 
American Sanitary Products Co. 
D. A, Ebinger Co. 


ERASERS. 


Ek. W. A. Rowles. 
Peckham, Little & Co. 


FIRE ALARM SYSTEMS. 
Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co. 


FIRE ESCAPES, 


Dow Wire & Iron Works. 
Minnesota Manufacturers Assn. 


FIRE EXIT LATCHES. 
Vonnegut Hdw. Co. 


FLOOR DEAFENING, 
Samuel Cabot. 


FORGES, 
Oliver Machinery Co. 


FUMIGATORS. 
De Pree Chemical Co. 


FURNITURE, 


American Seating Co. 
Peabody School Furniture Co. 
Haney School Furniture Co. 
Peter & Volz Co. 

E. W. A. Rowles. 

Langslow, Fowler Co. 

Steel Furniture Co. 

N. J. 
Superior Seating Co. 
Theodor Kundtz. 


GENERAL SCHOOL 


American Seating Co. 
Columbia School Supply Co. 


E. W. A. Rowles. 
Peckham, Little & Co 
Thomas Charles Co. 
GLOBES. 
Rand McNally & Co 
E. W. A. Rowles 
Peckham, Little & Co 


McConnell School Supply Co. 
A. J. Nystrom & Co. 


GYMNASIUM APPARATUS. 
Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 


W. S. Tothill 
INK—DRY. 
E. W. A. Rowles 


Peckham, Little & Co. 
INK WELLS 


U. S. Inkwell Co. 
The Tannewitz Works 
American Seating Co 
E. W. A. Rowles 


JANITORS’ SUPPLIES. 
E. W. A. Rowles 
Associated Manufacturers Co. 


KINDERGARTEN SUPPLIES. 


Milton Bradley Co. 
E. W. A. Rowles. 


LABORATORY FURNITURE, 


Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co. 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 


Leonard Peterson & Co. 


LABORATORY SHADE 
HOISTS. 
Paltridge Metal Equipment Co 


LATHES. 
Oliver Machinery Co 
FE. H. Sheldon & Co 
Crescent Machine Co 
Cc, Christiansen 
Tannewitz Works 
W. R. Price 
Amer. Wood Work. Mach. Co. 


LIBRARY SHELVING. 


Durand Steel Locker Co 
Paltridge Metal Equipment Co 


SOI NON OOO 


School & Church Furn. Co. 


SUPPLIES. 


LIQUID SLATING, 


N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
Columbia School Supply Co. 
E. W. A. Rowles. 


LIQUID SOAP. 


American Sanitary Products Co. 
Associated Mfrs. Co. 

E. W. A. Rowles. 

West Disinfecting Company. 


LOCKERS. 


Hess Warming & Ventilating Co. 
Durand Steel Locker Co 

Federal Steel Fixture Co. 

Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 


LUMBER, 
Industrial Education Co. 


MACHINERY. 


Oliver Machinery Co. 
Crescent Machine Co. 
W. R. Price. 


Amer. Wood Work. Mach. Co. 


MANUAL TRAINING BENCHES. 
Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co. 
KE. H. Sheldon & Co. 

Columbia School Supply Co. 
Economy Drawing Table Co. 

C. Christiansen. 

A. L. Bemis. 

Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 


MAPS. 
McConnell School Supply Co 
Rand McNally & Co. 
E. W. A. Rowles. 
Peckham, Little & Co. 
A. J. Nystrom & Co. 


MIMEOGRAPHS. 


A. B. Dick Co. 


MOTION PICTURE 
MACHINES, 
Nicholas Power Co. 


PAPER TOWELS. 


Holden Patent Book Cover Co. 
American Sanitary Products Co 
Associated Manufacturers Co 
FE. W. A. Rowles. 

Peckham, Little & Co 


PARTITIONS. 
Folding Partition Co 


PASTE. 
The Prang Co 
Arthur 8S. Hoyt Co. 


PENCIL MANUFACTURERS, 
Eagle Pencil Co. 
Eberhard Faber. 


PENCIL 


F. H. Cook 
Automatic 


SHARPENERS. 

& Co. 

Pencil Sharpener Co 
PEN MANUFACTURERS. 

Eagle Pencil Co 


PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS, 


Spencer Lens Co. 
PLAYGROUND APPARATUS, 

Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 

W. S. Tothill. 


PLUMBING FIXTURES. 


L. Wolff Mfg. Co. 
James B. Clow & Sons 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co 


N. O 
D. A. 


Nelson Mfg. Co. 
Ebinger Co. 


PORTABLE SCHOOLHOUSES. 


Mershon & Morley. 
American Portable House Co. 


PRINTERS SUPPLIES. 
towell Printers Supply Co. 
PROGRAM CLOCKS. 


Standard Electric Time Co. 
Landis Eng. & Mfg. Co 
Hah! Automatic Clock Co 


PROJECTION LANTERNS AND 
ACCESSORIES. 

Bausch & Lomb, 

McIntosh Stereop. Co. 

Spencer Lens Co. 


RECORD SYSTEMS. 
Noves-Randall Co 
S. Y. Gillan & Co. 


RELIEF GLOBES 


McConnell School Supply Co. 


RURAL SCHOOL HEATERS. 
Virginia School Supply Co. 


SANITARY APPLIANCES. 
Associated Mfrs. Co. 


SCHOOL WAGONS 
The Wayne Works. 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL, 
N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co. 


STAGE EQUIPMENT. 
Kansas City Scenic Co. 


STEREOPTICONS. 


Badger 
Machine Co, 


SWEEPING COMPOUNDS. 


AND MAPS, 


Stereopticon & Picture 


American Sanitary Products Co. 


E. W. A. Rowles. 


TALKING MACHINES, 
Victor Talking Machine Co. 


TELEPHONES. 


Western Electric Co. 


TERRA COTTA. 
National Terra Cotta Society 


TOILET PAPER. 


American Sanitary Products Co. 


EK. W. A. Rowles. 
Peckham, Little & Co. 


TYPEWRITERS. 
Remington Co, 


REFEREN 
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Educational Trade Directory ¢ 


The names given below are those of the leading and most reliable Manufacturers, Publishers and Dealers in the United States. None other can receive a 
place in this Directory. Everything required in or about a schoolhouse may be secured promptly and at the lowest market price by ordering from these Firms. 
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VACUUM CLEANING SYSTEMS. 


United Electric Co. 
Western Electric Co. 


VISES. 


Oliver Machinery Co. 
Cc. Christiansen. 
Tannewitz Works 

A. L. Bemis. 

W. R. Price. 


WALL BURLAPS, 
Cott-a-Lap Co. 


WALL DEAFENING, 
Samuel Cabot. 


WALL PAINTS, 
Patek Bros. 


WINDOWS—METAL. 
Henry Weis Cornice Co. 
Austral Window Co. 


WINDOW PLATFORMS, 


Associated Mfrs. Co. 

WINDOW SHADE ADJUSTERS. 
Cc. I. Wimmer. 

R. R. Johnson. 


Whitcomb & Boyce. 


WINDOW VENTILATORS. 
Federal Sign System (Electric). 


WIRE WINDOW GUARDS. 
L. O. Draper Co. 


WOODWORKING MACHINERY. 
Oliver Machinery Co. 

Crescent Machine Co. 

Tannewitz Works. 

W. R. Price. 

American Wood Work. Mach. Co. 
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If any articles or textbooks cannot be found listed, write our Subscribers’ Free Service Department, care of American School Board Journal, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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a—THE NEW WAY—THE OLD WAY— 


Which Time System Will Gain the More Respect and Confidence From Your 
Pupils and Act as the Greater Stimulant Toward Better Punctuality and Efficiency ? 
.. Your school children and teachers need the help 
7 


eM which only an accurate, uniform Electric Time 
System can give for securing a better grasp of Hand Wound, Hand set, 


Ordinary System 


Inaccurate, No- two- alike. 


these important principles. Requires Constant Atten- 


developed by the experience of over a quarter century for the sole 


purpose of providing schools, colleges and similar institutions with 
accurate, uniform time. 


The ‘Standard’ Electric Time System has been 


Necessitates Hand 1 
Ringing of Period Bells. i! 


It regulates the entire school routine | 


) _with a smoothness and uniformity which makes it practically 
EN —— an indispensable part of the school equipment. 
Th i jm ee 


qe Your Primary and Grammar School Pupils Need 
ae 


System as Much as Your High 


the Corrective Influence of a “‘Standard’’ Ce 
School Students. pind 


tit 


=> Let us give you an estimate. Full descrip- 
tive catalog mailed upon request. 


. Make sure that wiring for electric clocks and bells is included in all your new building contracts—it is a wise 
A Pp OIN TER » ™"" economical provision. We will gladly furnish your architect or electrician with blue prints and proper specifications, 


THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME CoO. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


141 Franklin St., 50 Church St., 729-30 Monadnock Bid¢., 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


SELF-BALANCING anpb 
REVERSIBLE WINDOWS 


FOR SCHOOL ROOMS 


A well lighted and venti- 
lated schoolroom insures 
healthy, active and re- 
sponsive pupils. 


THE AUSTRAL 
Self- Balanced Window 


affords absolute control 
of LIGHT and VENTI- 
LATION without 
the usual flapping of 
curtains and exposure to 
drafts. & 

The Largest Windows 
may be operated by the 
smallest child with 
greatest ease. 


LET US 


Austral Sash are counterbalanced on pivot bars attached to 
center of frames, making possible the eae of the open- SUPPLY YOU 


ing at meeting rails from 1 in. to 12 in. without opening at WITH FULL 
bottom. By continuing the movement of the sash upward 


a 90% opening is obtained, permitting free circulation of air PARTICU- 
top, center and bottom. LARS 


AUSTRAL WINDOW CO. 


ARCHITECTS BUILDING 
101 Park Avenue NEW YORK 








461 Market St., 708 White Bidg., 706-707 Marsh-Strong Bidg., 
SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE, WASH. LOS ANGELES 


WILLIAMS HIGH SCHOOL, STOCKBRIDGE, MASS. 
Cooper & Bailey, Architects, Boston. 
Deadened with Cabot’s Quilt. 


‘‘Next to light and ventilation the most impor- 
tant item of school-house construction is 
sound-proof floors and partitions.’’ 


Cabot's Deafening “Quilt” 


is the 


scientific and standard deadener. 
Sound, insect and vermin-proof, 
uninflammable and sanitary. 


Send for samples and special book on school-house deadening 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Sole Manufacturers 


BOSTON, MASS., U. $. A. 


BEWARE OF UNSANITARY IMITATIONS. 





